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No. 10. 

REPORT FROM THE OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Department op War, 

Office Indian Affairs, November 22, 1832. 

Sir: By an order of the department, under date of the 20th August, I was 
required to furnish an estimate of the current expenses for the Indian ser¬ 
vice for the ensuing year, together with statements of the various and im¬ 
portant concerns connected therewith, under the charge and supervision of 
this office. The accompanying paper, marked A, is a duplicate of the esti¬ 
mate which I had the honor of recently submitting, in conformity with said 
order, from which it will be seen that the current expenses of the Indian 
Department, for the year 1833, are stated at $142,300. 

The amount exhibited in this estimate shows a diminution, from that sub¬ 
mitted at the last session of Congress, of about the sum of $12,750. This 
diminution arises principally from the consolidation of agencies, and from the 
discontinuance of such agents and other officers as the removal of several 
Indian tribes west of the Mississippi rendered no longer necessary. 

Papers B and C, which I have now the honor of submitting, contain the 
statements further embraced in the order before mentioned, with which are 
associated such observations as may serve to explain and elucidate what might 
perhaps otherwise appear intricate and obscure. 

Statement B, is an exhibit of the amount drawn from the Treasury, and re¬ 
mitted for disbursement, undet* the several heads of appropriation in the In¬ 
dian Department, during the three first quarters of the year 1832; the amount 
for which accounts have been rendered, for the same period under each head, 
respectively; and the several balances that are still to be accounted for, ac¬ 
cording to the books of this office. The sums remitted for disbursement 
amount, by this statement, to $958,959 28; of which accounts have been ren¬ 
dered, as therein shown, amounting to $638,555 36; leaving, to be accounted 
for, the sum of $320,403 92. 

It is probable that the agents who hold this balance, and who are charged 
with the payment of Indian annuities, and other specified trusts, have either 
not'completed their disbursements, or that the great distance of the places 
where many of them exercise their functions, has hitherto prevented their 
accounts from being received in season to be embodied in this report 

In statement C is detailed the information required, by the order of the 
department, in relation to the schools established in the Indian country, de¬ 
riving aid from the annual appropriation of $10,000 for the civilization of 
the Indians. To this are appended the substance of the last reports received 
at this office from the different societies and institutions; an account of the 
measures contemplated in the future management of this fund, and of the dis¬ 
position which has been made of the funds provided for in treaties with sev¬ 
eral of the tribes. The number of the pupils, Indian children, taught at the 
schools embraced in the statement, is 1865. 

There are, besides these, 114 Indian youths at the Choctaw Academy in 
Kentucky. The expense of their education is defrayed from funds set apart 
by the Indians themselves, under treaty stipulations, for this purpose. In 
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last year’s report from this bureau, the condition and beneficial effects of 
this valuable institution were fully stated; and it is gratifying to be able to 
repeat, at this time, all the favorable intimations therein expressed. It is 
not believed that the education funds of the Indians could have been more 
advantageously employed than in the formation and support of this acade¬ 
my. 

The contributions of the Government to the establishment and mainten¬ 
ance of Indian schools, grounded, as they are, on the most humane considera¬ 
tions, cannot fail to be followed by beneficial results. If there be any hu¬ 
man mean of directing the intelligence of the Indian from its narrow and 
contracted sphere, to enlarged and comprehensive views, it must exist in the 
cultivation of knowledge, operating to expand and improve the mental facul¬ 
ties. The lessons of early instruction rarely fail to carry their impress to 
after life. Indian children evince a facility of acquirement no wise inferior 
to those of European origin, and their rapid improvement under tuition, 
and the gratification they manifest in their progress, afford ample proof of 
the benefits of cultivating this benign source of amelioration of the savage 
condition. Influenced by so genial an incitement, and actuated by impulses 
honorable to humanity, numerous religious and benevolent associations have 
sent forth laborers in the field of improvement, or have rendered pecuniary 
aid towards forwarding the work, for the promotion of which Government 
furnishes liberal and steady assistance. Unrelaxing efforts may be expected 
to be crowned with eventual success. The benighted regions of other parts 
of the earth have become gradually enlightened by the prosecution of simi¬ 
lar means, long continued; and the Piets of England, and Vandals and Goths 
of continental Europe, remain standing monuments of savage habits and 
heathenish darkness, subdued and irradiated by the light of knowledge and 
the sun of Christianity. 

Kindred benefits may be calculated on in the institution of the comprehen¬ 
sive scheme, adopted by the Government for the removal of the Indian tribes 
to territories in the west, now in actual and progressive operation. Contigui¬ 
ty of white settlements had invariably tended to depreciate the Indian char¬ 
acter. The evil was always without counterbalance of possible good, either 
present or in reversion, and was always accompanied by a demonstration of 
decreasing population. It was evident, that they must either be left to the 
fate that was gradually threatening their entire extinction, or that the Gov¬ 
ernment, by some magnanimous act of interposition, should rescue them 
from approaching destruction, and devise a plan for their preservation and 
security. From such benign considerations arose the generous policy of 
transferring their residence, and congregating their tribes, in domains suited 
to their condition, and set apart for their use. In the consummation of this 
grand and sacred object rests the sole chance of averting Indian annihilation 
Founded in pure and disinterested motives, may it meet the approval of 
heaven, by the complete attainment of its beneficent ends! 

In pursuance of the policy embraced by the views thus detailed, measures 
have been taken for the execution of the treaties concluded with the Seneca 
Shawnee, Ottoway, and Wyandot Indians, and ratified at the last session of 
Congress; and those tribes are now on their way to their western home 
where it is presumable they will arrive previously to the ensuing winter ’ 

Suitable steps have also been taken to carry into effect the treaty conclud¬ 
ed with the Creek Indians at the last session of Congress. The liberal pro 
vision made by the Government for that tribe will, it is believed, greatly 
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tend to the improvement of their condition, and,, at the same time, be produc¬ 
tive of much benefit to the State of Alabama, witflin whose confines their 
wide and extended possessions are situated. 

The Seminole Indians having sustained much suffering for several preced¬ 
ing J'ears, through the failure of crops, occasioned by the inundation of their 
lands, and from other causes, felt disposed, under the privations of the past 
winter, to seek a better fortune in a kinder soil. Colonel James Gadsden was 
accordingly commissioned to negotiate with them for the relinquishment of 
their title to land in Florida, and for their removal to the west of the Missis¬ 
sippi among their Creek kinsmen. A provisional treaty was consequently 
concluded with them, and will be obligatory, if the deputation of their chiefs, 
who. have gone to examine their destined country, shall pronounce on it fa¬ 
vorably for the future residence of the tribe. The treaty is herewith com¬ 
municated. 

Colonel Gadsden has also concluded a treaty with the principal band of the 
Appalachicola Indians in Florida, for the relinquishment of their land to the 
United States, and their removal to the west of the Mississippi river, and 
beyond the limits of the States and Territories of the United States. The 
state of the negotiation with the two remaining bands, warrants the belief that 
they will soon follow their kinsmen, and thereby relieve Florida of its en¬ 
tire Indian population. The treaty is herewith submitted. 

The Cherokees have not, as yet, signified any determination to accept the 
generous overtures of the Government for their removal; but, from the in¬ 
creasing evils unavoidably connected with their present location, and a fa¬ 
vorable change of sentiment in some of their chiefs, together with the obvi¬ 
ous benefits that would result from their acceptance of the prdffered terms, 
it is reasonable to suppose that their adverse feelings are fast subsiding, and 
will, at no distant day, give place to more favorable views. % The chiefs op¬ 
posed to the scheme, avail themselves of their arbitrary authority, and re¬ 
sort to menaces to keep the well disposed from emigrating. The Govern 
ment has, in the mean time, encouraged their emigration under the provi¬ 
sions of the treaty of 1828 , and about six hundred and thirty of their tribe 
proceeded, during the past summer, to the land allotted to them west of the 
Mississippi. 

It was confidently expected that, before this period, an arrangement would 
have been made with the Choctaws for a portion of their land, for the future 
residence of their friends and former neighbors, the Chickasaws. The ef¬ 
forts of the Government to effect that object have been hitherto unavailing. 
Twenty-one millions of acres of land have been allotted to the Choctaws, 
being more than twelve hundred acres to each individual; and although this 
vast extent of territory is beyond any possible requirement for their U9e, 
they have continued to manifest a pertinacious unwillingness to dispose of 
any portion for the accommodation of the Chickasaws. Further exertions 
will be made for the attainment of the object* and it is confidently hoped that 
they will result in a successful issue. In the eventof failure, other territory 
will be allotted to (hem. General Coffee, on the part of the United States, has 
recently concluded a treaty with them; and it is therein provided, that their 
lands in Alabama and Mississippi shall be surveyed and sold. That provi¬ 
sion may be considered a recorded declaration of their intention, not merely 
to sell their territory, but also to cross the Mississippi, and seek a home in 
accordance with the policy instituted by the Government for the removal 
and -concentration of Ike Indian tribes. 

21 
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The public lands west of the Mississippi, yet unappropriated, far exceed, 
in quantity, what the comfort and welfare of the unprovided tribes may be 
possibly supposed to require. A sufficient territory will therefore be assign¬ 
ed to each individual tribe; and definite boundaries between the domains of 
the different tribes will be permanently established, to prevent dispute, and 
guard against collision on this head. 

At the,last session of Congress, acts were passed to extinguish the Indian 
title to land in Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, and the Territory o.f Michigan. 
Commissioners were accordingly appointed, and treaties have been concluded 
with the respective tribes claiming title, by which they have relinquished to 
the United States all their lands in Indiana, Missouri, and Illinois, with the 
exception of a few inconsiderable reservations; and by which the Potawato- 
mies have also ceded to the United States all their land in the Territory of 
Michigan. 

In compliance with the requisition of the 4th section of the act of May 5, 
1832, to submit to Congress a general report of the proceedings under the act 
to provide the means of vaccinating the Indian tribes, as a preventive of the 
small pox, measures were immediately taken to carry the law into effect. 
Physicians were appointed for the purpose, vaccine matter was forwarded to 
them, and they were instructed to proceed, forthwith, in that humane employ¬ 
ment, and to report their proceedings to the department. Their reports 
have been received, and a condensed statement, with extracts from them, is 
herewith submitted. 

In the^arly part of last summer, a large body of Sac and Fox Indians, head¬ 
ed, and not improbably instigated, by the noted war-chief Black Hawk, as¬ 
sumed a hostile attitude, which was soon followed by depredation and atro¬ 
cious outrage on our contiguous frontier. The United States’ troops under 
the command qf General Atkinson, supported by volunteer companies of citi¬ 
zens, and requisitions of militia by the executives of the adjoining States, 
were promptly ordered to the points most exposed to the inroads of the sa¬ 
vages, for the protection and defence of the suffering inhabitants. Major 
General Scott was commissioned to take the command of the combined forces, 
and to subdue and punish the aggressors. 

These prompt and vigorous measures speedily accomplished the desired ob¬ 
ject. The hostile Indians were defeated whenever they could be brought t» 
action, and finally routed with great loss. Few escaped, most.of them hav¬ 
ing been either killed or taken prisoners. Among the captives were Black 
Hawk himself, and many other principal chiefs, now in confinement at Jef¬ 
ferson barracks, as hostages for the future good conduct of their respective 
tribes. The chastisement of the aggressing Indians was prompt, decisive, 
and exemplary, and will have taught a lesson, long Jo he remembered, that 
similar offences cannot be practised with impunity. In the signal and me¬ 
rited retribution of these unprovoked hostilities, and in the distress in which 
they involved the assailants, will probably be found the lasting indemnity of 
our frontier settlements from similar perpetrations. 

Major General Scott, and Governor Reynolds of Illinois, commissioners 
on the part of the United States, concluded a treaty with the Winnebago 
nation ol Indians on the 15th day of September last; and, on the 21st day of 
the same mohth, the same commissioners concluded a treaty with the confe¬ 
derated tribes of Sac and Fox Indians. The United States have acquired by 
those treaties a vast accession of valuable territory, and provided for their 
frontier citizens complete security. The abovementioned treaties are here¬ 
with communicated. 
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The particulars of a barbarous outrage on a camp of the Menomonies, by 
a party of Sac and Fox Indians, were detailed in the report of this bureau of 
the last year. The Government having demanded in vain, through its 
agents, the surrender of the aggressors in that case, a military detachment 
was ordered to enforce the demand; and, in failure of compliance, to seize 
and detain hostages until their delivery. Three of them have been given up, 
and the residue having fled, and joined in the late hostilities, have probably 
met with the just recompense of their wanton and unatoned barbarity. 

Some of the Indian tribes have proceeded to hostile acts, in the coursh of 
the year past, against each other, and conflicts have ensued, in which blood 
has been spilt in defiance of the obligation imposed by the guarantee of the 
United States, for the preservation of peace and tranquillity among them. 
The inst ; gators of such unwarrantable proceedings, as well as the chief actors 
in every instance of ascertained outrage, are justly considered responsible to 
the Government for the transgression, and are invariably required to be giv¬ 
en up to its authority to answer for the offences. . 

It is difficult to restrain such aggressions, growing out of ancient feuds, 
prompted by an unchecked spirit of rapine, and a thirst for warlike distinc¬ 
tion, and, particularly, when probable impunity furnishes an additional incen¬ 
tive To prevent outrage is, hovyever, far better than to punish the offen¬ 
ders: nor should the expense attendant on the remedy to be found in the 
employment of a sufficient body of mounted rangers preclude its exercise. 
A display of military force, and the certainty of speedy punishment, can alone 
prevent a ready resort to rapine and bloodshed on the part of those who re¬ 
cognize no restraint on plunder, no bounds to the gratification of revenge. 

On the whole, it may be matter of serious douht whether, even with the 
fostering care and assured protection of the United States, the preservation 
and perpetuity of the Indian race are at all attainable, under the form of go¬ 
vernment and rude civil regulations subsisting among them. These were 
perhaps well enough suited to their condition, when hunting was their only 
employment, and war gave birth to their strongest excitements. The un¬ 
restrained authority of their chiefs, and the irresponsible exercise of power, 
are of Urn simplest elements of despotic rule;, while the absence of the menm 
and tutim'm the general community of possessions, which is the grandconser- 
yative principle of the social stale, is a perpetual operating cause of the o« 
inertia of savage life. The stimulus of physical exertion and intellectual ex¬ 
ercise, contained in this powerful principle,.of which the Indian is almost 
entirely void, may not unjustly be considered the parent of all improve¬ 
ments, not merely in the arts, hut in the profitable direction of labor among 
civilized nations. Among them it is the source or plenty; with the Indians, 
the absence of it is the cause of wanl, and consequently of decrease of num¬ 
bers Nor can proper notions of the social syslem be successfully inculcated, 
nor its benefits be rightly appreciated, so as to overcome the habits and pre- 
i udicesi ucident to savage birth, and consequent associations of matureryears, 
except by the institution of separate and secure rights in the relations of pro¬ 
perty an dperson. It is therefore suggested, whether the formation of a code 
of laws , n this basis, to be submitted for their adoption, together with certain 
modifications of the existing political system among them, may not be of very 
salutary eflect, especially as co-operating with the influences derivable from 
the education of their youth, and the introduction of the .doctrines of the 
Christian religion; all centering in one grand object—the substitution of the so¬ 
cial for the savage state. 
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Influenced by sentiments analagous tp these views, Congress, at its last ses¬ 
sion, passed an act for the appointment of commissioners, in relation to this 
sjk? various other subjects connected with the Indian system; and, under its 
provisions, commissioners have been appointed. The acknowledged talent* 
and well known philanthropy of those gentlemen, guaranty the faithful and 
able execution of the important trusts committed to them by the Government. 
From their joint efforts, and united wisdom, may reasonably be anticipated the 
attainment of the ends which Congress had in view in establishing the com¬ 
mission. Results vastly important may grow out of this initiatory step, civi¬ 
lization receive an impetus hitherto unknown, and the welfare and prosperity 
of the aborigines of the country be settled on the imperishable basis of reli¬ 
gion and law. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

ELBERT HERRING. 


A. 

ESTIMATE of. %e sums required for the current expenses of the In¬ 
dian Department for the year 1833. 


For pay of Superintendent of Indian Affairs at it Louis, and the several In¬ 
dian agents, as authorized by law - 

For pay of Sub-agents, as allowed by law ..... 
For presents to Indians, as authorized by the act of 1802 ... 

For pay of Indian interpreters and translators, employed at the several super¬ 
intendencies and agencies - - - . 

For pay of gun and blacksmiths, and their assistants, employed within the se¬ 
veral superintendencies and agencies, under treaty provisions and the or¬ 
ders of the Department of War - 

For iron, steel, coal, and other expenses attending the gun and blacksmith shops 
For expense of provisions for Indians at the distribution of annuities, while on 
visits of business with the different superintendents and agents, and when 
assembled on public business - - . T ’ . 

For the necessary repairs to the houses at the several Indian agencies - 

For contingencies of the Indian department 

For expense of transportation and distribution of annuities . 


Dbpartmekt or War, 

Office Indian Affairs, October 25, 1832. 


# 26,000 
17,000 
15,000 

20,0 09 


16.009 

5,009 


11,SOP 
2,000 
20,000 
9500 

$142,309 


ELBERT HERRINS. 
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(B.) 

STATEMENT showing the amount of requisitions drawn in the In¬ 
dian Department between the first of January , and the thirtieth day of 
September , 1S32, the amount of accounts rendered for settlement , and 
balance remaining to be accounted Jor 


HEADS OF APPROPRIATION. 

Amount of re¬ 
quisitions 

Amount of ac¬ 
counts rend’d. 

Balance. 

Payment of claims against Winnebagoes, act 25th 
March, 1S30 - 

$1,892 50 

$1,892 50 


For purposes of education, treaty Butte desMorts, 
20th May, 1830 

249 90 

249 90 


Expenses of holding treaties with Winnebagoes 
and others, 7th April, 1830 ... 

687 42 

687 42 


For an exchange of lands, &c., 28th May, 1830 - 

182,547 88 

164,417 77 

$18,130 11 

Payment M. & R. H. Bean, 27th January, 1831 - 

8,748 28 

8,748 28 


Payment of improvements abandoned by Chero- 
kees, 2d March, 1831 - 

Expenses of education of Sacs, Foxes, and others 

17.064 53 

17,064 53 


1,192 39 

1,192 39 


Carrying into effect Choctaw treaty, salaries, &c. 

9,093 

9,093 


Expenses fulfilling 16th art. same, in relation to 
tattle ..... 

150 

150 


Expenses of teachers, blacksmiths, &c. same treaty 

2,584 70 

2,584 70 


For blankets, rifles, &c. same treaty 

10,370 75 

10,570 75 


Transportation and contingencies do 

2,942 99 

2,942 99 


Provisions and other assistance to Indians remov- 1 
ing from Ohio - 

1,993 35 

1,998 35 


Extinguishment of claims of Cherokeess in Geor¬ 
gia, re-appropriated .... 
Carrying into effect treaty with Cherokees, re-ap- 
propriation 

5,000 

5,000 


19,177 61 | 

19,177 61 


Proceeds of 54 sections of land ... 

1,42 93 ! 

1,425 93 { 


Civilization of Indians .... 

9,424 12 1 

9,424 12 ! 


Payment of three slaves taken from A. Foreman 
and J. G. Ross, act 15th March, 1932 

1,200 

1,200 


For carrying into effect stipulations of certain trea¬ 
ties with Ottoways, &c. and Winnebagoes, for 
1831, act 20th April 1832 

39,075 

39,075 


Payment of missionary improvements, St. Joseph’s 

5,721 50 

5,721 50 


Vaccination of Indians 5th May, 1832, 

1,795 50 

1,786 17 

9 33 

Current expenses of Indian department, viz. 
Pay of superintendent of Indian affairs and Indian 
agents ..... 

18,097 77 

14,098 53 

3,999 24 

Pay of sub-agents 

8,690 83 

8,336 63 

354 30 

Presents to Indians .... 

6,277 80 

6,277 80 


Interpreters and translators ... 

12,343 

10,443 90 

1,899 10 

Gun and blacksmiths - 

9,663 19 

9,663 19 


Iron, steel, coal, &c. - 

2,458 24 

2,132 45 

325 79 

Transportation and distribution of annuities 

5,088 25 

4,280 03 

808 22 

Provisions for Indians, &c. ... 

7,811 60 

7,811 60 


Building houses for Indian agents, &c. - 

i 1,364 

1,364 


Contingencies of Indian department 

12,648 60 

11,915 65 

732 95 

Expenses of Indian deputation to seat of Govern¬ 
ment - 

5,050 

4,958 88 

91 12 

Purchase of corn, &c. for Seminole Indians 

1,500 

1,500 

Payment of debts due by Creeks, 4th June 1832 

8,999 25 

8,999 25 


Compensation to Creek delegation, and payment of 
debts 

16,000 

16,000 


Erecting houses and opening farms for Shawanees 

1 13,000 

- 

13,006 

Sundry articles as presents, same 

1,034 14 

1,034 14 
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STATEMENT B—Continued. 


HEADS OF APPROPHIATIOH. 

Amount of re¬ 
quisition. 

Amount of ac¬ 
counts rend’d. 

Balance. 

Sundry articles as presents for Ottoways, act 4th 
June, 1832 ----- 

875 18 

875 18 


Advance in lieu of compensation for improvements 
to Senecas and Shawanees 

6,000 

_ 

6,000 

Sundry articles as presents for same 

615 43 

615 43 


Payment of reservation of 16,000 acres to Wyan- 
dots . 

800 

800 


Expenses of transportation and contingencies, &c. 

89 39 

89 39 


Payment of improvements abandoned by Chero- 
kees - ... 

30,236 50 

17,036 50 

13,200 

Gratuity of $50 for every five emigrants from Ga. 

1,470 

1,470 


For blankets, rifles, &c. for Choctaws 

10,207 89 

10,207 89 

30,740 

Payment to Choctaws for lands relinquished 

30,740 

- 

Expenses of transportation, &c, - 

37 14 

37 14 


Annuities to Indian tribes ... 

Transportation and distribution of annuities 

242,483 94 
3,200 

1124,740 26 

142,278 68 

Education of Indian youths ... 

Support of black and gunsmiths, &c. 

Visits of Indian deputations to seat of Government, 
act 15th June, IS32 .... 

3,540 

17,795 

394 42 

394 42 

For carrying into effect Creek treaty 

10,845 10 

10,845 10 

7,335 18 

Compensation to Cherokee emigrants from Georgia 

10,551 30 
200 

3,216 12 

For carrying into effect treaty with Potawatamies 

200 


Compensation for improvements abandoned by 
Cherokee emigrants - 

293 

293 


Expenses of Cherokee delegation 

675 50 

676 50 

2,500 

Relief of friendly Indian^ seeking protection, &c. 

2,500 

- 

Holding treaties with Indian tribes in Indiana, Il¬ 
linois, and Michigan, act 9th July, 1832 

5,000 


5,000 

Expenses transporting and subsisting Indians, act 
13th July, 1832 .... 

118,494 57 

45,994 57 

72,500 

Payment of claims of J. W. Flowers and others, 
for lost stock - 

5,651 50 

5,651 50 


Payment of balance of annuity to Seneca Indians 

2,614 40 

2,614 40 


Relief of Wm. Wayne Wells - 

1,280 

1,280 



$958,959 28 

$638,555 36 

$320,403 92 


RECAPITULATION. 

Amouut of requisitions ..... $958,959 28 

Accounts rendered for settlement - - $638,555 36 

Balance. 320,403 92 

- 958,959 28 


DrPAHT*CEWT OT WaB, 

Office Indian Affairs, November 29, 1832. 


ELBERT HERRING. 
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STATEMENT showing the number of Indian Schools, Where established, by 
whom, the number of teachers, the number of pupils, and the amount allowed by 


Name of site and station. 


Spring Place, Cherokees, Alabama 
Brainard, E. Mississippi - 
Carmel, do - 

Creek Path, do - 
High Tower, do - 
Dwight, Cherokees, W. Mississippi 
Tuscarora, New York 
Seneca, near Buffalo, New York 
Union, Osages, Arkansas - 
Harmony, do Mississippi 
Monroe, Chickasaws 
Cataraugus, Senecas, New York 
Goshen - 
Ai-ik-hun-nah 
Williams’ - 
Tockshish - 

Col. Folsom’s Choctaw nation 
Cane creek 
Martyn - 
Hebron 

Willstown, Cherokees, E. Miss. 

New Echota 

Hawies do 

Candy’s creek, do 

Mulberry Settlement, Chero. W. M 

Michilimackinac - 

Ottawas, Miamies of the Lakes 

Elliott - 

Mayhew - 

Juzan’s - 

Emmau’s - 

Fairfield, Cherokees, West 
Buffalo, Senecas, New York 
Maumee, Ohio 

Ahmohee, Cherokees, E. Miss. 
Wyandotts,' Upper Sandusky 
Asbury, Creek nation 
Carey, Potawatamies, St. Joseph 
Thomas, Ottawas, Grand river - 
Yalleytowns, Cherokees, E. Miss, 
Withington, Creek nation 
Oneida, New York 
Tonnawanda, do - - 

Bingham, Saut St. Mairie, Mich. 
Tensewatta, E. Mississippi 
Oneida Castle, N. York 
Green Bay 

Arbrie Crocke, Ottawas - 
Green Bay, Menomenees - 
St. Joseph’s, Potawatamies 
Choctaw Academy, Kentucky 


By whom established. 

| No. or teachers. 

"5. 

Cm 

O 

6 

£ 

United Brethren 

- 

3 

20 

Am. Board Com. For’gn Missions 

2 

30 

do 

do 

1 

30 

do 

do 

3 

30 

do 

do 

1 

10 

do 

do 

4 

65 

do 

do 

3 

82 

do 

do 

8 

45 

do 

do 

1 

54 

do 

do 

6 

30 

do 

do 

2 

50 

do 

do 

1 

54 

do 

do 

8 

45 

do 

do 

3 

24 

do 

do 

2 

4 

do 

do 

3 

22 

do 

do 

1 

12 

do 

do 

3 

26 

do 

do 

2 

25 

do 

do 

2 

22 

do 

do 

5 

18 

do 

do 

1 

24 

do 

do 

3 

18 

do 

do 

4 

74 

do 

do 

1 

30 

do 

do 

3 

157 

do 

do 


10 

do 

do 

7 

48 

do 

do 

6 

56 

do 

do 

1 

15 

do 

do 

3 

26 

do 

do 

2 

30 

do 

do 

3 

50 

do 

do 

2 

25 

do 

do 

1 

46 

Methodist Society 

1 

44 

do 



22 

Baptist General Convention 


* 7 

do 

do 


15 

do 

do 


21 

do 

do 

2 

16 

do 

do 

1 

80 

do 

do 

4 

30 

do 

do 

3 

60 

do 

do 


30 

Protestant Episcopal Church 

3 

30 

do 

do 

4 

130 

Catholic Bishop 

- 

2 

: 60 Y 

do 


1 

30 C 

do 


1 

30 j 

. 

: 


3 




1,865| 


.5 


220 

220 

220 

170 

170 


350 

120 


150 

J 450 

600 

450 

300 

200 


1,000 


Boarders, besides day scholars. 
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Note— The number of children in the schools in the Indian country, which received aid 
from the civilization fund, is 1,865 

Add the number of pupils at the Choctaw Academy, Kentucky, all of whom are 

educated from funds set apart for that purpose by the Indians themselves - 114 


De^ahtmbwt of Wan, 

Office of Indian Affairs, November 29,1832. 


Total - 1,979 

ELBERT HERRING 


Remarks on Statement C. 
Civilization Fund. 


The balance to the credit of this fund on the 31st December, 


1831, was - 

. 

- 

04,511 

82 

Deduct sums allowed, but not called for 


- 

600 

00 




3,911 

82 

Add appropriation for 1832 - 

- 

- 

10,000 

00 

Amount applicable on the 1st January 1832 - 


. 

13,911 

82 

There has been paid on account of annual allow¬ 





ances - 

3,710 

00 



And donations have been made to the amount of 

2,532 

65 





— 

6,242 

65 

Balance September 30, 1832 
Of this balance there will be required to complete 

- 

- 

0 7,669 

17 

the payment of annual allowances for 1832 

2,690 

00 



To pay donations promised, when the conditions 





are fulfilled - 

1,166 

66 

3,856 

615 

Estimated balance, January 1st, 1833 

- 

- 

8 3,812 

51 


Note. —The term “ annual allowances,” is applied to sums granted 
for the support of schools is operation; donations” are made to aid socie¬ 
ties in erecting school-houses, and defraying other necessary expenses. 

The annexed table shows the societies to which grants have been made, 
the location of the schools maintained by them the names of the tribes, the 
number of teachers, and the number of scholars. 

That the Department might be in possession of the the facts embraced in 
this table, and of all others which would enable Congress to see whether this 
fund had been usefully and judiciously applied, a circular was addressed, in 
May last, to the several societies, requesting them to report in detail, by 
the 1st of November, the condition of the institutions under their care. 

They were requested to include in these report the following subjects: 

1. The date of the establishment of the school. 

2. The sum annually applied by the society to each school. 

S. The number of school-houses, the location and cost of each. 
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4. The value of the school lots, and of the fixtures, and appurtenances. 

5. The sums received and expended for education. 

6. The amount of debts or incumbrances, if any, incurred for the support 
of the school. 

7. The number of teachers, and of other persons employed in connexion 
with the school, their names, duties, and pay. 

8. The number and names of the pupils, distinguishing males and females; 

and showing how many have entered, and how many left, since the prece¬ 
ding report. . , 

These several subjects, it will be perceived, relate to the schools exclu* 
sively, and have no reference to the missions with which, in most instances, 
they are connected. With the latter, the department has no direct concern; 
nor can it, under the act of Congress of March 3d, 1819, appropriate any 
part of the fund, therein provided for to their support, this appears to have 
been the opinion of President Monroe, as is clearly indicated by the circu¬ 
lars of September 3d, 1819, and February 29, 1820. And the opinion is 
obviously correct, upon an examination of the terms of the act. 1 hese con¬ 
template the instruction of the Indians, “ in agriculture, reading, writing, 
and arithmetic,” and the qualifying them “ for performing such other du¬ 
des as may be enjoined.” The construction of the last clause, in the circu¬ 
lar above referred to, appears to have been, that, in addition to the branches 
enumerated, it provided for the instruction of the boys “ m such of the me¬ 
chanic arts, as are suited to the Condition of the Indians; and of the females, 
in spinning, weaving, and sewing.” And the practice of the department 
has'conformed to this construction. . , 

The societies were requested, therefore, in preparing the repor.3 asked 
for, to separate the concerns of the missions from those of the schools, in¬ 
stead of blending them together, as had been done heretofore, in many in¬ 
stances. They have, in general complied with this request; and, from the 
various reports, most of which are minute and full, and all of which are sa¬ 
tisfactory and encouraging, a condensed statement has been prepared. 

Before introducing this, however, it is proper to remark, that, while the 
department does not consider itself authorized to apply any part of the Ci¬ 
vilization Fund to the support of missions, it is by no means insensible to 
their value. On the contrary, it has deemed it proper, in all cases, where 
aid has been asked, to consider a society, which expended a great amount in 
maintainining a missionary establishment, by which the general condition of 
the Indians was ameliorated and improved, entitled to a larger grant from this 
fund to support schools, than one which incurred only an inconsiderable ex¬ 
pense for the same objects. For the benefit of the Indians, would, it has 
been supposed, be augmented in some proportion to the increase of the num¬ 
ber of those who, by example and precept, showed them the advantage of 

^The*Secretary of the Baptist General Convention has reported, generally, 
the condition of eight establishments, supported by that association; and to 
most of which, aid has been rendered by the General Government. 

The school which they had maintained at Tinsawatter, in the Cherokee 
country, within the limits of Georgia, from April 1821 was removed m 
the spring of this year to the tract assigned to the Cherokees, west of the 

r At the request of the emigrating party, the Rev. Duncan O’Bryant, who 
had been their teacher for eleven years, was permitted to accompany them, 
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at the expense of the Government. The school was to be re-opened imme* 
diately. Of about 200 children, who have been educated at its original site* 
“the greater part can read, write a fair hand and cypher.” 

At the school located at the Valley Towns, among the Cherokees, in ISIS* 
several hundred young persons have been instructed in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic; and the females in needle-work. The present number of 
boarders is 21, and as many children attend from the neighborhood, as are 
inclined to do so. The establishment is under the superintendance of the 
Rev. Evan Jones, who is assisted by his family, and three cultivated natives, 
and who will soon be joined by three other persons, recently engaged by 
the society. 

A school, which was commenced at Fort Wayne, in 1820, was removed 
to Carey, on the St. Joseph’s of Lake Michigan, in 1820. The mission- 
was discontinued in 1827, and the buildings appraised and purchased under, 
an act of Congress. They have been since occupied by the society, by per¬ 
mission of the department, and from five to seven pupils have been boarded, 
nnder the care of Mr. Simmerwell. The successful operation of this insti¬ 
tution has been impeded by the unsettled state of the Indians; and, during 
the last year, by thehostilitiesupon the frontier. A treaty having been con» 
eluded with the Potawatamies, by the commissioners appointed the last sesv 
sion, the discontinuance of this school must take place at an early day. 

The school of Thomas, on the Grand river of Lake Michigan, was corrr- 
menced in 1826. Two school-houses, and various other buildings, have 
been erected. The principal teacher is Mr. Ramsay D. Potts. In addi¬ 
tion to the day-scholars, about 15 children are boarded. 

The school at the Sault de Ste. Marie, in Michigan Territory, was esta¬ 
blished in 1828, under the eare of the Rev. Abel Bingham. The school has 
often contained 60 scholars. Two valuable houses have been built, and a 
teacher, and an assistant have resided in Mr. Bingham’s family since 1830. 
Two other persons, qualified to teach, have just joined the establishment. 

A school, which the convention commenced in 1823, on the Chatahoochee 
river, among the Creeks in Georgia, was transferred in 1830, upon the re¬ 
moval of the tribe, to a point about twenty miles above Fort Gibson on the 
Arkansas. The board has authorized the erection of buildings for the school 
and for the families attached to the mission. The station is under the care 
of the Rev. David Lewis, assisted by John Davis, an educated native, by 
whom the school has been regularly kept, but the number of pupils has not 
been reported. 

A new institution has been begun at the Shawanoe village in Missouri, 
within the last year, which will probably be transferred to the land set apart 
for the Shawanoes, west of the river, upon their removal under the treaty 
recently concluded with them. 

Two schools, heretofore maiqtained separately among the Tonnewanda 
and Oneida Indians in the State of New York, have been United at the sta¬ 
tion on the Tonnewanda. The present number of pupils is thirty. The 
buildings are.almost all new and paid for. The Oneida Indians, cooneeted 
with this station, will probably join their brethren at Green Bay, if the trea¬ 
ty with the Menomonies, ratified at the last session, should be accepted by 
that tribe and the New York Indians. 7 

The Baptist General Convention expended upon all their stations, annual¬ 
ly, between nine and ten thousand,and they receive from the civilisation fund* 
two thousand, dollars. 
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Among the donations, enumerated in the annexed table is one of one thou¬ 
sand dollars to the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant 
Episcopal church. It was designed to re-emburse in part, the expense at 
which their mission and school, at Green Bay, in the Territory of Michigan, 
had been established. The site of this institution was purchased in 1S30. 
Prior to October 1831, several extensive buildings had been erected; among 
them a school house, forty feet in length, and thirty feet injbreadth, and two 
stories in height, at an expense of $3300; besides the cost of enclosing them 
which amounted to $1500. The value of the other property was estimated 
at about $2200. 

The reverend Mr. Cadle, the superintendent, reported the number of board¬ 
ers on the 4th of September last, to be 105, anil the number of day scholars 
4o be 25 . The department has recently made a further allowance to this in¬ 
stitution, of five hundred dollars. 

The allowance of $1000 per annum to the catholic bishop of Cincinnati, 
was intended to be applied in aid of his efforts to civilize and instruct the 
Ottowas, Pottawattamies, and Menomonies. From the papers exhibited to 
the department it appeared, that a school was established among the Otto¬ 
was of lake Huron at L’Abre Crocke, in June 1829. In 1831 there were 
more than 700 Ottowa Christians, most of whom could read and write in 
their own language; who cultivated the land; had built houses, which then 
formed a town, and lived with the necessary comforts of a civilized people. 
They had a good school for boys and girls, and a large church. In 1830, a 
book of prayers and hymns, in the Ottowa language, prepared by the rever¬ 
end Mr. Dejeau, was printed in Detroit, which was used in this school “as a 
leader.” The school in 1S31 contained 60 scholars; four other children 
were in the school of the bishop of Cincinnati; and three were learning 
trades at Michillimackinac. The catholics had expended upon this estab¬ 
lishment, during the two years of its existence, twelve hundred dollars. 

A similar institution was commenced in September, 1830, among the PoU 
tawattamies, on the river St. Joseph, at which there were thirty pupils in 
1831. And in June, 1831, a third school was begun at Green Bay, which 
contained, in October of that year, the same number of scholars. 

At these institutions the course of instruction has commenced with teach¬ 
ing the Indians, adults as well as children, to speak, read and write their oton 
language. “The reason of this is,” says Mr. Mazzuchelli, the catholic 
priest at Green Bay, “ that by educating the Indians in another language, a 
very small portion of them can be instructed: that is, only a few of the chil¬ 
dren; while all the grown persons will profit nothing. Moreover, several 
years are required, before an Indian child can well understand the English 
language; and when he knows it, after he leaves the school he is of very lit¬ 
tle use to his nation, incapable of speakipg to his parents. Even on the sup¬ 
position, that after a certain time, several Indian children are found to be 
civilized and well instructed, their capacity will hardly be known to their 
brothers, who, wandering in the woods, cannot taste the effects of refine¬ 
ment. ” “It is evident to the wise, that the bulk of an Indian nation is not to 
be civilized by teaching some of its children to speak and act as civilized 
people.” 

Without adopting or sanctioning these views, which, however, may claim 
in their support, the practice of all associations for the benefit of the natives 
of the East Indies, of the islands'in the Pacific, and of our own country, in 
the time of Brainerd and Elliot, and in a few other instances, at the present 
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day, they are respectfully commended to the consideration of those benevo- 
lent societies and individuals engaged in the work of Indian education and 
improvement. , 

A system of instruction, by which knowledge shall be diffused through 
the greatest number of an Indian community, would seem to be well calcu¬ 
lated to keep down the ascendancy of a few ambitious or fortunate individu¬ 
als, more or less acquainted with the languages and the arts of the white man. 
An ascendancy which, in some instances, has been productive of serious 
evils to the majority of the Indians, and of disastrous struggles between the 
tribes and the civilized settlements around them. 

The schools maintained by*the American board of foreign missions, are es¬ 
tablished among the Cherokees, the Chickasaws, and the tribes upon the 
waters of lake Huron. 

The school at Willstown was commenced May 12, 1823, since which time 
the society has expended upon the station between eight and nine thousand 
dollars, and sixty six scholars have been educated. The present number ot 
pupils is eighteen, exclusive of those who board with their parents. 

Preparations were made for commencing the school at Candy’s creek in 
June 1824; but it wis not open until February 2, 1825. It is situated ten 
miles west of the Cherokee agency. The property, exclusive of the land, is 
estimated at from 1500 to $1800. The school is taught by William Hol¬ 
land, assisted by his wife and two young ladies. The number of pupils is 
seventy-four. Of those who have been educated here, one is expected to re¬ 
turn this autumn from the theological seminary at Princeton, prepared to 
preach the Gospel to his countrymen. Others are qualified to be instructors 
in the common branches. 

The school at Harvees was begun in April, 1823, since which period the 
society has appropriated to this station nearly four thousand dollars. The 
scHfcol is, at present, under the care of Mrs. Butler and two assistants. The 
number of pupils, who have been received as members of the boarding 
school, is twenty-five; other children in the neighborhood have also been in¬ 
structed. 

The station at New Echota was commenced in November, 1827, but a 
school was not opened until April, 1830, since which time about fifty child¬ 
ren have been educated. 

The school originally located at Dwight, was recommenced at a point 
twenty-six miles west of Fort Smith in 1830. The number of pupils is 
sixty-five. Of those who have been taught here some are capable to instruct 
others; one has been employed as a surveyor; five have acquired a know¬ 
ledge of geometry; seventeen of arithmetic; and five of the constitution of 
the United States. 

Among the Chickasaws,the American Board maintained a school at Monroe 
until 1829, when it was suspended. Another was commenced by them at 
Caney creek in January 1827, upon funds appropriated by the Chickasaws, 
at which sixty-eight children have been educated. A third was -begun at 
Mastyn in 1825, upon a similar appropriation. 

From the school at Michilimackinac, in Michigan Territory, no official 
report has been received since 1829. It is known, however, to have been 
judiciously conducted, and eminently successful. 

The reports from other societies and schools furnish no other information, 
than that which in embodied in the accompanying tabular statement. 
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By the removal of several of the tribes the last season, and of others who 
will soon emigrate under recent treaty arrangements, the civilization lund 
will be relieved from most of the existing claims upon it. The occasion has 
been thought a proper one for devising and establishing a new system for its 
distribution and expenditure; and the earliest attention will be given to this 
subject. 

The commissioners, appointed “to hold treaties with the tribes west of 
tlie Mississippi, and for other purposes ,” have also been requested to exam¬ 
ine the different stations and schools, to report a plan for the economical and 
advantageous administration of this fund, and of the various funds provid¬ 
ed for by treaties with Indian tribes. 

After such investigation is completed, the best efforts will be used to ren¬ 
der the benevolence of Congress and of the country, productive of lasting 
benefits to the Indians. 

In connection with this exhibit of the civilization fund, is submitted a 
statement, showing the amounts provided for by several treaties with Indian 
tribes, the date of the acts of appropriation, and the disposition made of them. 

Seminoles, act of May, 1S24, - - $1,000, Choctaw Academy. 


Miamies, act of March, 1829, - - 2,000, do. 

Pottawattamies, act of March, 1829, - 3,000, do. 

Sacs and others, act of March, 1831, - 3,000, do. 

Quapaws, act of March, 1819, - - 900, do. 

Choctaws, act of March, 1831, - - 10,000, do. 


Chippewas, act of March, 1829, - - 1,000, Bap. Gen. Conveiu 

Chickasaws, act of February, 1799 - 2,500, Am. Board For. Mis. 

Menomonees, act of May, 1830, - - 3,000, Prot. Epis. Mis. Soe. 

Choctaws, act of March, 1831, - - 2,500, Schools in the nation, 

Cherokees, act of May, 1828, - - 2,000, do. 

In addition to the $3,000 provided for by the act of May, 1830, to cany 
mto effect the stipulation in the treaty of Butte des Morts, $1500 provided 
for in the same treaty, is included in the estimates submitted this year. IT 
an appropriation is made by Congress, this amount will also be paid to the 
Protestant Episcipal Missionary Society. 

The annuity of $1,000 for ten years allowed to the Ottawas by the treaty 
of Chicago, for the support of a teacher, a blacksmith, &c. has been appro¬ 
priated by that tribe for purposes of education solely, and expended at the 
station at Thomas, on Grand river, of lake Michigan, under the direction of 
the Baptist General Convention. 

The Cherokees, west of the Mississippi, decided, in a meeting of tlreir 
•ounciland committee, July 11, 1832, that the $2,000 provided for by the 
act of May, 1828, should be applied in support of four schools, (one in each 
district) and of a fifth school, in which Cherokee children should be instruct¬ 
ed in their own language by George Guess, the inventor of the Cherokee al¬ 
phabet. 

In addition to the sum of $19,500, which the Choctaw academy receives, 
as appears by the above statement, it also receives, of the Choctaw annuity, 
under a special agreement with that tribe $6,000. 

Regarding the number of pupils and the amount of funds disbursed by the 
Government at this institution, the department deemed it proper, in May 
last, to request seven gentlemen of character and standing in Kentucky, 
act as inspectors, so far as the public disbursements were concerned. 
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The first report of these gentlemen, dated August 10,1832, stated the num¬ 
ber of pupils to be one hundred and fourteen; the buildings to be “comforta¬ 
ble, neat and cleanly ,” the students “well clad in a style to secure comfort, 
decency and health;” and the superintendent, teachers, and other persons 
connected with the institution, “entirely qualified for their respective sta¬ 
tions.” 

At the examination which took place in the presence of the inspectors, “the 
exercises were principally in the higher branches of mathematics and alge¬ 
bra, in geography and English grammar, arithmetic and vocal music, during 
which the pupils generally exhibited a progress in their studies highly credit¬ 
able to themselves and their instructors.” 


D. 

STATEMENT of the Fund for extending the benefits of Vaccination 
to the Indian tribes. 


Indian Agents. 

Indian Tribes. 

Persons em¬ 
ployed. 

Date of appoint 
ments and 
orders. 

Am’t au¬ 
thorized 
to be ex¬ 
pended. 

John Dougherty - 

Sioux and others 

Dr. Davis 

1832. May 12 ) 

2,000 

Do. 

Do. 

Dr. Martin 

- 29 ( 

William Marshall, 

Potawatamies and Mi- 
amies 

Dr. Decker 

- 

40» 

Do. 

Do. 

Dr. McClure 

5 


Joseph M. Street, 

Lawrence Taliaferro, 

Indians of Illinois and 
West of Mississippi 
Sioux 

Army Surg’n 
Do. 

] 

i 

300 

John H. Kenzie, 

Felix St. Vrain, 

Winnebagoes and Me- 
nomonies 

Sauks and Foxes 

Do. 

Do. 

r 

j 

F. W. Armstrong, - 

Choctaws 

Dr. Perrin 

21 

500 

P. I. Chauteau, 

Osages 

Dr. Conway 

- 22 

350 

R. W. Cummins, - 

Shawanees, Kicka- 
poos, &c. 

Dr. Crow 

- 25 

350 

Henry R. Schoolcraft, 

Chippewas and Otto- 
ways 

Army Surg’s 

- 30 

200 

George Yashon, 

Cherokees, West 

ArmySurg’n 

* 

200 

John Campbell, 

Creeks, do. 

Do. 

_ 

200 

George Boyd, 

Menomonies 

Do. 


200 

Wm. P. Duvall, super. 

James B. Gardiner, 

Seminoles 

Dr. Hamilton 

_ 

150 

Ohio Indians 

ArmySurg’n 

July 31 

150 

H. R. Schoolcraft, spe’lag’t 

Chippewas, lake Su¬ 
perior, &c. 

Army Surg. 


600 

John Crowell, 

Creeks, East 

Dr. Wharton 

_ 

985 50 

Expenses for vaccine matter. 

- 


_ 

210 

George B. Porter, super, to 

be expended within his 

superintend 

ency. 

900 




Dollars 

7,495 50 


DEPARTMENT OF War, 

Office Isdiaw Affairs, December 1, 1832. 


ELBERT HERRING. 
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REMARKS ON STATEMENT D. 


VACCINATION. 

The preceding tabular statement shows the distribution, and the expendi- 
tuie, so far as it has been made, of the fund provided, by an act of the last 
session, for the vaccination of the Indians tribes. 

Reports have been received from several of the surgeons employed, amt 
from the Indian Agents, which prove that the duty assigned to them has 
been faithfully executed. Of the Delawares, Shawaneese, and other tribes 
in the agency of Major Cummins, in Missouri, 1,695 have been vacinated, 
of the Great and Little Osages, 2,177; of the tribes in Mr. Schoolcraft’s 
agency, 2,070; of the Sioux, between 6 and 700. A large proportion of 
the Menomonees and Winnebagoes, and many of the Ottawasof the Miami, 
and Potawatamies, of the St. Joseph, were vaccinated before instructions 
were received by the agents for these tribes, to carry into effect the late act 

It is gratifying to know that the Indians have every where, with one ex¬ 
ception, received the persons selected to perform this duty, with gratitude 
to the Government, and have manifested an anxious desire to secure to them¬ 
selves the benefits and protection of the process of vaccination. 

The surgeons and agents employed upon this duty, were requested to in¬ 
clude in their reports all the information that could be procured “ concerning 
the history, progress, and effects of the small pox among the Indians.” 

From a very minute and able report, made by Dr. Douglass Houghton, 
who accompanied Mr. Schoolcraft to the tribes on Lake Superior, and to 
the sources of the Mississippi; an extract is herewith submitted, which is 
valuable for the historical data it contains. 

“The small pox appears to have been wholly unknown to the Chippe- 
was of Lake Superior, until about 1750, when a war party of more than ons 
hundred young men, from the bands resident near the head of the Lake, 
having visited Montreal for the purpose of assisting the French in their ex¬ 
isting troubles with the English, became infected with the disease, and but 
few of the party survived to reach their homes. It does not appear, although 
they made a precipitate retreat to their own country, that the disease was 
at this time communicated to any others of the tribe. 

“About the year 1770 the disease appeared asecondtime among the Chip- 
pewas, but, unlike that which preceded it, it was communicated to the more 
northern bands. 

“The circumstances connected with its introduction are related nearly as 
follows: 

“Some time in the fall of 1767 or 8, a trader who had ascended the Missis¬ 
sippi, and established himself near Leech lake, was robbed of his goods by 
the Indians residing at that lake; and, in consequence of his exertions in de¬ 
fending his property, he died soon after. 

“These facts became known to »he directors of the fur company, at Mack¬ 
inac, and each successive year after, requests were sent to the Leech Lake 
Indians, that they should visit Mackinac, and make reparation for the goods 
they had taken, hy a payment of furs; at the same lime, threatening punish¬ 
ment in case of a refusal. In the spring of 1770 the Indians saw fit to com¬ 
ply with this request; and a deputation from the band visited Mackinac, with 
a quantity of furs, which they considered as an equivalent for the goods 
which had been taken. The deputation was received with politeness by 
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the directors of the company, and the difficulties readily adjusted. When 
this was effected, a .cask of liquor, and a flag closely rolled, were presented 
to the Indians as atoken of friendship* They were at the same time strictly 
enjoined neither to break the seal of the cask, nor to unroll the flag, until 
they had reached the heart of their own country. This they promised to 
observe, but while returning, and after having travelled many days, the 
chief of the deputation made a feast for the Indians of the band, at Fond du 
Lac, Lake Superior; upon which occasion, he unsealed the cask and unroll¬ 
ed the flag, for the gratification of his guests. The Indians drank of the 
liquor, and remained in a state of inebriation during several days. The riot¬ 
ing was over, and they were fast recovering from its effects, when several of 
the party were seized with violent pain. This was attributed to the liquor 
they had drank; but, the pain increasing, they were induced to drink 
deeper of the poisonous drug, and, in this inebriated state, several of the 
party died, before the real cause was suspected. Other like cases oc¬ 
curred, and it was not long before one of the war party which had visited 
Montreal in 1750, and who had narrowly escaped with his life, recognised 
the disease as the same which had attacked their party at that time. It 
proved to be so; and of those Indians then at Fond du Lac, (about three 
hundred in number) nearly the whole were swept off by it. Nor did it stop 
here, for numbers of those at Fond du Lac, at the time the disease made its 
appearance, took refuge among the neighboring bands; and although it did 
not extend easterly on Lake Superior, it is believed that not a single band 
of Chippewas, north or west from Fond du Lac, escaped its ravages. Of a 
large band then resident at Cass Lake, near the source of the Mississippi 
river, only one person, a child, escaped. The others having been attacked 
by the disease, died before any opportunity for dispersing was offered. The 
Indians, at this day, are firmly of the opinion that the small pox was, at this 
time, communicated through the articles presented to their bretnren by the 
agent of the fur company, at Mackinac; and that it was done for the purpose 
of punishing them more severely for their offences. 

“ The most western bands of Chippewas relate a singular allegory of the in¬ 
troduction of the small pox into their country, by a war party returning from 
the plains of the Missouri, as nearly as information will enable me to judge, 
in the year 1784. It does not appear that, at this time, the disease extended 
to the bands east of Fond du Lac; but it is represented to have been extreme¬ 
ly fatal to those bands north and west from there. 

“ In 1802 or 3, the small pox made its appearance among the Indians resid¬ 
ing at the Sault Ste. Marie, but did not extend to the bands west from that 
place. The disease was introduced by a voyager, in the employ of the 
Northwest Fur Company, who had just returned from Montreal; and al¬ 
though all communication with him was prohibited, an Indian imprudently 
having made him a visit, was infected with, and transmitted the disease, to 
others of the band. When once communicated, it raged with great vio¬ 
lence, and of a large band, scarcely one of those then at the village, surviv¬ 
ed; and the unburied bones still remain, marking the situation they occupied. 
From this band, the infection was communicated to a band residing upon St. 
Joseph’s, island, and many died of it; but the surgeon of the military post 
then there, succeeded, by judicious and early measures, in checking it be¬ 
fore the infection became general. 

“In 1824, the small pox again made its appear ance among the Indians at 
the Sault Ste. Marie. It was communicated by a voyager to Indians upoa 
Drummond’s island, Lake Huron, and through them several families ^ 
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Sault Ste. Marie became infected. Of those belonging to the latter place, 
more than twenty in number, only two escaped. The disease is reported to 
have been extremely fatal to the Indians at Drummond’s island. 

“Since 1S24, the smallpox is not known to have appeared among the Indians 
at the Sault Ste. Marie, nor among the Chipoewas, north or west from that 
plaee. But the Indians of these bands still tremble at the bare name of a 
disease which (next to .the compounds of alcohol) has been one of the great¬ 
est scourges that has overtaken them since their first communication with 
the whites.” 



REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Department of War, 

Office Indian Affairs, Nov. 28, 1833. 

Sir : Your order of 30tli of August last called on me to furnish an es¬ 
timate of the current expenses for the Indian Department for the ensuing 
year, which I had the honor shortly afterwards of submitting, and of 
which the paper marked A, herewith transmitted, is duplicate. The 
amount of these expenses, as will be seen on reference, is therein stated 
at one hundred and fifty-one thousand eight hundred dollars, (S151,800.) 

In pursuance of the tenor of that order, further statements in detail of 
the various and important concerns of the Indian Department, under the 
superintendence of this oflice, are now submitted, in which I have en¬ 
deavored to incorporate every necessary explanation for their clear under¬ 
standing. 

The amount drawn from the Treasury, and remitted for disbursement, 
under the several heads of appropriation in the Indian Department, is sue- 
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cinctly stated in the paper marked B, so far as relates to the three first 
quarters ot the year 1833 ; as is also the amount for which accounts have 
been rendered for the same period, under each head, respectively, and the 
several balances that are still to he accounted for, according to the books 
of this office. The aggregate of remittances for disbursement is therein 
shown to be §1,765,671 99 ; of which sum accounts have been rendered, 
as will be seen, for gl,241,710 08, leaving to be accounted for the amount 
of 8523,961 91. 

This balance is in the hands of distant agents entrusted with the.pay¬ 
ment of Indian annuities, and specified object^ of a miscellaneous cha¬ 
racter. It is fairly presumable that the non-reception of their accounts in 
season to be embodied in this report, may be attributed to the incomplete¬ 
ness of their disbursements, and their very remote points of residence— 
causes sufficient to occasion delay without obnoxiousness to censure. 

Paper C imparts the information required by (lie order of the depart¬ 
ment, touching the schools established in the Indian country, deriving aid 
from the annua! appropriation of ten thousand dollars (§10,000) for the 
civilization of the Indians. To this is appended the substance of the 
latest reports received at this office from the different societies and institu¬ 
tions ; as also a statement of the measures contemplated in the future man¬ 
agement of the above fund, and an account of the disposition which has 
been made of the education funds, provided for in treaties with several of 
the tribes. The number of the Indian children taught at the schools em¬ 
braced in this report is eighteen hundred and thirty-five. This is exclu¬ 
sive of one hundred and thirteen (113) Indian scholars at the Choctaw 
academy in Kentucky, the expense of whose education is derived from 
funds set apart by the Indians themselves, under treaty stipulations for 
this specific object. Highly creditable mention, at different times, has 
hitherto been made of this institution, which, in continuing its usefulness, 
maintains the reputation it had acquired, ami warrants tiie belief that the 
provision for its support could not have been more advantageously appro¬ 
priated. 

In a communication from one of the Indian pupils at that academy, it 
was noted that some of the lads possessed a mechanical turn, and the sug¬ 
gestion was made that, in addition to the usual branches taught at the school, 
instruction should be, given to such as desired it in those handicrafts most 
required among the Indian tribes. The very respectable superintendent 
of the academy strongly recommended the measure, and the department, 
coinciding in the view of benefit derivable therefrom, appropriated five 
hundred dollars (§500) for the erection of suitable buildings, and the pro¬ 
curement of necessary tools. This is perhaps the best step (hat could be 
taken to dispel the common prejudice of Indians against education, the 
process of which, being intellectual, is not within the purview of their be¬ 
nighted minds; but when hoys thus instructed return to their respective 
homes, their being serviceable will not only give them consideration, but the 
tuition under which they were enabled to become so will probably come in for 
its due share of homage and regard. If it were possible to ground the In¬ 
dians well in the mechanical arts, an immediate and radical change would 
be made in the habits ami character of the race, and civilization would 
achieve a victory as signal and complete, as philanthropy could rejoice at 
or desire. An extract from the quarterly report of the inspectors of the 
academy is herewith communicated. 

22 
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Meantime, improvement, to be effectual, must be gradual. The liberali¬ 
ty of the Government in establishing and maintaining Indian- schools is 
productive of much good. Many benevolent societies have also poured 
in their contributions to open wider the doors of knowledge, and promote 
the cultivation of the mind. There is, in consequence, a perceivable excite¬ 
ment towards learning among the young, that has not hitherto manifested 
itself, and which may be the harbingei* of a brighter intellectual day, the 
precursor of transformation from the savage to the social state. And 
w hen the generous policy of the Government, now in the course of opera¬ 
tion, shall have effected the concentration of all the Indian tribes west of 
the Mississippi, the contemplated establishment of district schools in their 
own country will bring home to their doors the advantages of tuition, 
and, by diffusing the benefits of education, will be an assured mean of ac¬ 
celerating their progress in the attainment of the blessings of civilized life. 

In accordance with the policy of-the'Government, above adverted to, 
measures have been taken for the due execution of the treaties concluded 
w ith the Shawnees and Delaw ares, late of Cape Girardeau, w ith the Kas- 
kaskiasand Pcorias, the Kickapoos, the Piankeshaws, and Weas, and with 
the Winnebagocs ; all of w hich were ratified at the last session of Con¬ 
gress ; and those tribes, excepting a portion of the Winnebagocs, arc now 
located on the lands set apart for their permanent residence. 

The treaty concluded with the Chickasaw nation, also ratified at the 
last session of Congress, has been put in the course of execution, and 
an exploring party, conducted by their agent, Col. Reynolds,.has gone to 
the. West for the purpose of procuring land for the future accommodation 
of their tribe. 

Measures have also been set on foot for the execution of the several 
treaties made with the Pottaw atamies, with the (Jttawas of the Maumee, 
w ith the confederated tribes of the Sac and Fox Indians, and with the 
united nation of the Senecas and Shaw nees Indians, which were ratified at 
the last session of Congress. 

Suitable steps have likewise been taken to carry into effect the treaty 
concluded with the Menomonecs, to which the New York Indians were 
also parties, and ratified at the last session of Congress. A delegation 
has been despatched to examine the country designated for the residence 
of the latter, and on their report a final decision may be expected, to re¬ 
move either to Green Bay, or west of the Mississippi. Their emigration 
to the West may possibly be induced by the cordial invitation of those of 
their nation, already settled in that region, to join them, and by their fa¬ 
vorable representation of the fertility of the soil and delightfulness of the 
climate. 

The Cherokees continue, in the midst of increasing embarrassments, to 
evince the same pertinaciousness on the subject of removal, that has 
hitherto marked their counsels, and w arred w ith their best interests. An 
unfavorable, influence on this question is exercised by some of the chiefs, 
with no very laudable motives, maintained by the rigorous discipline which 
their despotic structure of internal government authorizes. Notwith¬ 
standing this, it is understood that the spirit of emigration is active among 
the great body of the nation, under the proffers made to them for exchange 
of residence; and the belief is entertained that at least fifteen hundred will 
emigrate in the ensuing spring, to seek better fortunes in more fertile do¬ 
mains, and under auspices favorable to their prosperity and increase. 

Recent communications from the agent of the remaining band of Wy- 
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andots in Ohio furnish good reason to conclude that their emigration will 
soon take place. They have lately been invited in most cordial terms 
by their brothers in the West to join them, with such a description of the 
cPimate and country, as to have produced a great change of sentiment, and 
a strong inclination to be reunited to their tribe. 

Col. James Cradsden 1ms succeeded in making treaties with the two re¬ 
maining bands of the Appalachicola Indians, and, upon their removal, 
Florida will cease to possess an Indian population. The treaties are 
herewith submitted. 

The provisional treaty, communicated to the Senate at its last session, 
concluded by Col. Gadsden with the Seminole Indians, will be obligatory, 
on its ratification by that body. The deputation of their chiefs, which went 
to Arkansas to examine their destined country, has returned, and reported 
favorably upon it for their future residence. The want of an appropria¬ 
tion to defray the expense, prevented the removal of most, if not all of 
them, during the present season. The treaty made by commissioners on 
the part of the United States with the delegation on behalf of the Semi¬ 
nole nation, and designating the land intended for their occupancy, is 
herewith communicated. 

In the progressive execution of the late Creek treaty, an unfortunate 
circumstance took place, which has occasioned considerable excitement in 
the State of Alabama. By a provision of that treaty, all intruders were 
to be removed from the ceded land, until the country was surveyed,and 
the stipulated selections were made. This has not yet been done, and in 
the interim repeated complaints of gross injustice and cruel treatment to¬ 
wards the Creeks were received by the department. It was represented 
that in many instances they were driven from the lands they had cultivat¬ 
ed, that they were unmercifuNy beaten, that their dwellings were burnt, 
and that they were compelled to flee to the woods for safety. Under these 
circumstances of provocation and outrage, the persecuted Indians applied 
to the Government for that protection guarantied to them by the treaty. 
Instructions were accordingly issued to the marshal of the southern dis¬ 
trict of Alabama, couched in conciliating language, to expel the intruders, 
after giving them reasonable notice to leave the ceded land, and so to exe¬ 
cute the order as to occasion them the least possible loss and inconveni¬ 
ence. They had put themselves in the wrong, and it devolved upon the 
Government to right the injured party. In the discharge of that duty by 
the marshal, an intruder, named Owen, lost his life by resisting the law 
of the land. It has been officially represented to the department that, 
previously to the catastrophe, on his evincing a determination not to yield 
to authority, he had been expostulated with, and cautioned to forbear re¬ 
sistance : also, that he was armed, and, while in the act of firing at one of 
the men on duty, was shot in that hostile position. The occurrence, how¬ 
ever much to be deplored, seems, from the above representation, to have 
been avoidable only at the extreme peril of life ; and that to the reckless 
rashness of the individual can alone be imputed the unhappy result of his 
original trespass. 

Under an act of the last session of Congress, to enable the President to 
extinguish the Indian title to land within the States of Indiana and Illinois, 
and the Territory of Michigan, commissioners were appointed, and a 
treaty has been concluded with the united nation of Chippewa, Ottowa, 
and Pottawatamic Indians, by which they have relinquished to the United 
States all their land within the said States, and all that was held or claim- 
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ed by them jointly in the said territory. The treaty comes particularly 
commended in the fact of total cession without any reservation, thereby 
ensuring the prompt emigration of the Indians, and serving as a preven¬ 
tion of unjust speculation in their lands. 

The commissioners appointed by the act of July 14, 1832, to adjust 
difficulties in the location of the land of the emigrating Indians, and for 
other purposes, have happily succeeded in concluding a treaty with the 
Creeks and Chernkees, whereby the boundaries of the lands of the two 
nations have been definitively and permanently established, and alongcx- 
isting controversy has been terminated to their mutual satisfaction. The 
treaty is herewith communicated. 

They have also concluded a treaty with the Quapaws, and assigned 
them land west of the Mississippi, to induce their removal from the Terri¬ 
tory of Arkansas. The treaty has* not yet been received at the de¬ 
partment. 

The commissioners represent the Indians west of the Mississippi to bo 
advantageously situated, and progressing towards civilization with a 
steady pace., It is grateful to notice that their condition is ameliorated 
under the policy of removal, and that brighter prospects are opening to the 
remnants of nations that once spread over the face of this vast continent. 
It is communicated from the same authentic source, that protected by the 
strong arm of the Government, and dwelling on lands distinctly and per¬ 
manently established as their own, enjoying a delightful climate and a 
fertile soil, they turn their attention to the cultivation of the earth, and 
abandon the chase for the surer supply of domestic animals. The tran¬ 
sition from a savage to a civilized condition cannot be expected to be in¬ 
stantaneous, and wc therefore hail with satisfaction the first indications 
that denote a willingness to throw off habits peculiar to the forest, and 
betake to the kindlier occupations of civilized life. 

The proneness of the Indian to the excessive use of ardent spirits, with 
the too great facility of indulging that fatal propensity, through the cupi¬ 
dity of our own citizens, not only impedes the progress of civilization, but 
tends inevitably to the degradation, misery, and extinction of the aboriginal 
race. Indeed, the substantial benefits of our policy towards the Indian 
tribes, so essentially depend upon the entire exclusion of the means of in¬ 
temperance from their country, as to warrant the belief that Congress will 
bestow upon the subject all the interest which its importance is calculat¬ 
ed to create. Under that persuasion, a circular was addressed, in May 
last, to the superintendents and agents of Government, to obtain and trans¬ 
mit to the department all the information requisite for the amendment of 
the law to prevent the introduction of ardent spirits into the Indian coun¬ 
try, and for the adoption of means best calculated to ensure its enforcement. 
The substance of the information, thus acquired, is embodied in the paper 
marked D, and may tend to throw light upon the path of legislation, and 
lead to the enactment of a law that will meet the exigencies of the case, and 
check an evil of fearful magnitude to the welfare of the Indians, both in a 
moral and physical view. 

The regulations of internal government among the Indian tribes con¬ 
tinue nearly the same as they prevailed before the European discovery 
md settlement of this country. This primitive sway, having reference 
to a state of society, and an order of things, wholly different from what is 
contemplated and advocated by our policy, might undergo modifications 
material to its success, and greatly to their advantage. But especially 
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does it appear desirable that something, Iipwever simple, in the shape of a 
code of laws, suited to their wants, and adapted to tlie first dawning of 
the social compact amongst them, should he devised and submitted for "their 
adoption, to obviate the inconveniences and secure the benefits incident 
thereto, in the relations that are springing up under the fostering care of 
the Government. Such a cement is required for the cohesion of parts 
that possess no very strong internal principles of amalgamation ; and with 
out d, the frame or society has always been found to be unstable, and void 
ot that intelligence under which its capacities arc brought into beneficial 
action, and made subservient toindividua! and general welfare. 

Few hostilities have been committed during the past year amono- the In¬ 
dian tribes. Tendency to civilization, and the presence of a military force 
•mong them, have, in a great degree, repressed their spirit for violence 
and rapine. A confident hope may he indulged in the propitious issue of 
the policy instituted by Government for their protection and preservation • 
and philanthropy may yet exult in the attainment of its noble aim. the en¬ 
joyment of the blessings, and the- practice of the virtues of civilized life bv 
the congregated Indians of Arkansas. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 


To his Excellency Lewis 


ELBERT HERRING. 
Cass, Secret ary of War. 


A. 

ESTIMATE of the sums which are required for the current expenses of 
the Indian Department for the year 1834. J 

f or compensation to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of the Commissioner, 

For compensation to a messenger, - 
For office contingencies, - 

For pay of the superintendent of Indian affairs at St. Louis, and 
the several Indian agents, as authorized by law. 

For pay of subagent, as allowed by law, - 

For pay of interpreters and translators, and clerks employed at 
^ tiie several superintendencies and agencies, - 
For pay of gun and blacksmiths, and their assistants, employed 
within the. several superintemlebcics and agencies, under treaty 
stipulations and the orders of the War Department, - 
For presents to Indians, as authorized by the act of 1802, 

For the purchase of iron, steel, and coa], and for the expenses 
^ attending the gun and blacksmith shops, - _ - 

For expense of transportation and of the distribution of annuities, 

For provisions for Indians at the distribution of annuities, while 
on visits «f business with (he different superintendents and 
agents, and when assembled on public business, 

For the necessary buildings at the several agencies, and repairs 
thereof when required, - 

for contingencies of the Indian Department, ... 
Department op Wah, 

Office Indian Affairs, October 22, 1833. 


S 3,000 
5,000 
700 
*800 

26,000 

17,000 

20,000 


16,000 
15,000 


5,000 

9,500 


2,000 

20,000 


8151,800 


ELBERT HERRING. 

* Reduced by Secretary of War. 



B. 


STATEMENT showing the amount of requisitions drawn in the. Indian Department , between the 1st day of January and 
theSOthday of September, 1833 ; the amount of accounts rendered for settlement; and the balance remaining to be ac¬ 
counted for. 


HEADS OF APPROPRIATION. 

Amount of requisi¬ 
tions drawn. 

Accounts rendered 
for settlement. 

Balance remaining 
to be accounted 
for. 

For carrying into effect certain Indian treaties, per act of 2d March, 
1831, viz. 




For expenses of education, &c. • 

8763 56 

8763 56 


For expenses running lin^s, &c. - 

For expenses of teachers, blacksmiths, &c., under stipulation in the 

4,271 00 


84,271 00 

Choctaw treaty, September 15, 1830, .... 

To enable the Secretary of War to pay for medals &c., per act 2d 

1,293 32 

1,293 32 


March, 1831, - ^ 

1,476 87 

1,476 57 


For building houses for Indian agent, &c., per act 2d March, 1831, - 
For extinguishment of the claims of the Cherokees to their lands in 

116 50 

116 50 


Georgia, reappropriated per act 2d March, 1831, - 

For extending the benefits of vaccination to the Indian tribes, per act 

212 92 

212 92 


5th May, 1832, ------- 

For payment of claims to the Cherokees for improvements abandoned 

721 50 

721 50 


under treaty of 1817 and convention of 1819, per act 20th April, 1832, 
For the purchase of corn and other provisions for the Seminole Indians, 

4,565 00 

3,825 00 

740 00 

&c., per act S 1st May, 1832, - 

For building houses for agents, same act, .... 

For carrying into effect the stipulations of certain treaties with Creeks 
and other Indians, per act 4th Jnne, 1832, viz. 

1,000 00 

1,000 00 


1,121 00 

1,121 00 




For payment of debts due by the Creejt Indians, &c. 

For payment of certain ferries, bridges, &c. - 

For expenses of taking the census, &c. - 

For expenses of removing intruders from Creek lands, &c. 

For one year’s allowance for education purposes, &c. 

For sundry articles as presents under treaty with Senecas and Sliawnees, 
For payment of improvements on ceded lands, &c\, under the treaty 
with Wyandots, 19th January, 1832, * 

For transportation and contingencies under provisions of said treaties, 
For payment of improvements abandoned by the Cberokees within 
limits of Georgia and Arkansas, (treaty 6th May, 1828,) - 
For gratuity of §50 for every five emigrants, &c. . 

For carrying into effect the treaty with the Choctaws, of 15th Septem¬ 
ber, 1830, for blankets, &c. - 

For transportation and other incidental expenses in relation to the 
above treaties, ------- 

Indian annuities, per act 4th June, 18S2, - 

For carrying into effect Creek treaty, per act 22d May, 1826, reap- 
prepriated 15th June, 1832, - 

For provisions for Quapaws, reappropriated 15th June, 1832, 

For compensation for abandoned improvements by Cherokces in Ar¬ 
kansas, reappropriated June 15, 1832, - 

For aiding certain Creeks in their removal, &c., rcappropriated 15th 
June, 1832, ------- 

For the extinguishment of the title of the Delawares to their reserva¬ 
tions in Ohio, reappropriated 15th June, 1832, - 

For the relief of friendly Indians, &c., per act 15th June, 1832, 

For the payment of claims to \V. Flutters and others, per act 14lit 
July, 1832, 

For the appointment of three commissioners to visit and examine In¬ 
dian country, &c., per act 14th July, 18S2, - 


91,000 75 
30,680 00 
2,682 00 
1,000 00 
157 50 
128 75 

3,492 08 
2,031 25 

19,960 17 
1,660 00 

22,822 48 

2,181 86 
2,242 50 

572 45 
1,000 00 

1,326 94 

2,000 00 

307 84 
569 00 

1,072 50 

15,000 00 


87,624 08 
20,680 00 
2,682 00 

157 50 
128 75 

3,319 39 
2,031 25 

19,850 74 
1,660 00 

20,765 00 

2,181 86 
2,242 50 

572 45 
641 45 

587 23 

2,000 00 

307 84 
123 00 

1,072 50 


3,37 6 67 
1,000 00 

172 69 

129 43 

2,057 48 

358 55 
739 71 

446 00 

15,000 000 ^ 
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STATEMENT B—Continued. 


HEADS OF APPROPRIATION. 

Amount of requisi¬ 
tions drawn. 

Accounts rendered 
for settlement. 

Balance remaining 
to be accounted 
for. 

Far tire relief of David E. Tw iggs ami others, per act 14th July, 1832, 

S687 39 

S687 39 


For procuring the assent of the Mcnomouees to the treaty provision- 




nlty ratified, &c., per act 14th July, 1832. ... 

2,949 50 

2.949 50 


For the relief of W. D. King and others, per act 23d July, 1832, 

1,344 00 

1,344 00 


Indian annuities, per act 2t)'th February, 1833, - 

232,183 23 

182,474 25 

349,708 98 

Education Indian youths, per act 20th February, 1833, 

16,300 98 

16,300 98 


Blacksmiths, gunsmiths, &c., per act 20th February. 1833, - 

25,105 00 

10.272 62 

14,832 38 

Treaty stipulations and contingencies, per act 20th February, 1833, - 

8.617 00 

3,207 00 

5,410 00 

Advances to Ottawas under treaty of 1831, per act 20th February, 1833, 

2.000 00 

1.400 00 

600 00 

Claims against Ottaways, ...... 

20,672 25 

20,672 25 


Pay of superintendent of Indian affairs and Indian agents, 

19,695 00 

15,200 00 

4,495 00 

Pay of subagents, ------- 

12,229 99 

8,817 27 

3,412 72 

Presents to Indians, 

9,814 44 

5,666 69 

4,147 75 

Purchase of iron, steel, and coal, &c. 

4,736 16 

4,577 52 

158 64 

Pay of interpreters and translators, &c. 

12,226 00 

10,470 80 

1,755 20 

Pay of gun and blacksmiths, &c. ..... 

9,889 64 

9,889 64 


Expense of transportation, &c. - 

6,659 50 

S,476 67 

3,182 83 

Expense of provisions, &c. ------ 

9,247 60 

5,326 80 

3,920 80 

Contingencies Indian Department, - 

16,831 63 

IS,478 08 

S,353 55 

Adjustment of boundaries under treaty of Butte des Morts, per act 2d 




March, 1833, 

494 60 

494 60 


Unexpended balances of former appropriations, reappropriated 2d 




March, 1883, viz. 




For an exchange of lands & removal of Indians, &c. per act 28 th May, 1830, 

174 87 

174 87 
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For carrying into effect treaty with the Winnebagoes, per act of 25th 
March, 1832, - 

For carrying into effect certain Indian treaties, per act 2d March, 
1833, viz : 

Treaty with the Winnebagoes, of 15th September, 1832 
For payment of the annuity, - 
^Education of Indian youths, - 

Support of agriculturists, &c. - 

Expense of removing blacksmith’s shop, &c. - 
Expense of rations, &c. - 

Payment of claims, - 

Tobacco, and services of two physicians, - 

Treaty with the Sacs and Foxes, of 21st September, 1832 : 

For payment of the annuity, ------ 

Expenses of gun and blacksmiths, and for tobacco and salt, - 

Payment of claim to Farnham and Davenport, - 

Articles of subsistence, ------ 

Treaty with the Shawnees and Delawares, of October, 1832 : 
For the purchase of cattle and other stock, - 

Assistance in agriculture, ------ 

Miller, and repairs of mill, ------ 

Support of school, ------- 

Payment in merchandise, ------ 

Payment of debts, ------- 

Expenses of removal, ------ 

Payment of annuity to chief and two captains, - 

Treaty with the Kaskaskias and Peorias, of October, 1332 : 

For payment of the annuity, - 

For payment to Peorias and Kaskaskias, - 

Payment to Kaskaskias for lost horses and for salt, - - - 

Payment for improvements to Peorias, - 


768 40 


10,000 00 
3,000 00 
2,500 00 
250 00 
2,870 68 
880 00 
550 00 

20,000 00 
1,750 00 
40,000 00 
6,000 00 

2,000 00 
1,000 00 
500 00 
500 00 
5,000 00 
12,000 00 
500 00 
300 00 

3,000 00 
1,600 00 
350 00 
250 00 


768 40 


S,500 00 


2,870 68 
880 00 
550 00 

20,000 00 

40,000 00 
6,000 00 

2,000 00 
594 75 
93 50 


300 00 

2,543 50 
1,600 00 


500 00 
3,000 00 
2,500 00 
250 00 


1,750 00 P 

52j 


405 25 *“~ J 

406 50 
500 00 

5,000 00 
lg,000 00 
500 00 


456 50 


350 00 h- 
250 00 ^ 




STATEMENT B—Continued. 


HEADS OF APPROPRIATION. 

Amount of requisi¬ 
tions drawn. 

Accounts rendered 
for settlement. 

Balance remaining 1 
to be accounted 
for. 

Payment for stock for Peorias and Kaskaskias, ... 

S400 00 


S400 00 

Payment for carts, oxen, and ploughs for same, ... 

350 00 


350 00 

Payment for building four log houses, - - - 

530 00 


530 00 

Assistance in agriculture, ------ 

300 00 


300 00 

Agricultural implements, iron, and steel, .... 

50 00 


50 00 

Assistance to Kaskaskias in removing, and for a year’s provisions, - 

1,000 00 


1,000 00 

Treaty with the Appalachicola Indians, of lltli October, 1832 : 




For payment in full of all expenses, - 

Treaty with the Pottawatamics of the Prairie, 20th October, 1832 : 

3,000 00 

S3,000 00 





For payment of the annuity, ------ 

15,000 00 

- 

15,000 00 

Annuity to Billy Caldwell, ------ 

600 00 

- 

600 00 

Annuity to Alexander Robinson, - 

200 00 

- 

200 00 

Annuity to Pierre Leclerc, ------ 

200 00 

- 

200 00 

Payment of claims, ------- 

29,923 00 

29,923 00 


Payment for goods and horses, - - - - - 

41,945 94 

41,945 94 

30,000 00 

Payment for goods to be delivered, - 

30,000 00 

- 

Payment to certain Indians for lost horses, - - - - 

Treaty with the Kickapoos, of 24th October, and supplement of 
26th November, 1832 : 

1,400 00 

- 

1,400 00 



6.000 00 

For payment of annuity, ------ 

18,000 00 

12,000 00 

For erecting a mill and church, - - 

3,700 00 


3,700 00 

For expenses of a blacksmith and assistant, and for iron, steel, and tools, 

1,000 00 

148 81 

851 19 

For support of a school and for books, - 

500 00 

- 

500 00 

For farming utensils, ------ 

3,000 00 

3,000 00 
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For agricultural labor and implements. 

For assistance in removing, and a year’s subsistence, I I 

1 rcaty with the Pottawatainies of the Wabash, of 26th Oct. 1832 • 
P or payment of annuity, - . _ _ 

For payment of goods delivered, ’ 

For payment of goods to be delivered, I I ' 

For payment of claims, . 

For erecting a sawmill, ] ] 

1 reaty with the Pottawatainies of the Wabash, October 26, 1832 * 
P or transportation and subsistence, - 

1 rcaty with the Potawattamies of Indiana, October 27, 1832 • 

For payment of annuity, - . _ „ 

For payment of goods delivered, . 

For payment of goods to be delivered, ’ ’ ’ 

For payment of claims, ” ' 

For purchase of section of land, * ] 

For education during session of Congress, ’ 

treaty with the Piankeshaws and Weas. October 29, 1832 : 

Por cattle, hogs and farming utensils, (Piankeshaws,) 

For assistance in agriculture, &c. - - . 

Por cattle, hogs, and farming utensils, (Weas,) . 

For support of a blacksmith’s shop for both bands with Kaskaskias 
and Peonas, - 

For assistance to the \Y eas oi Indiana, and for a year’s subsistence. 
For transportation ot annuities, stock, agricultural implements, &c. 

under the preceding treaties, - . . 

For excess of expenditure over the appropriation of July 9, 1832, to 
extinguish Indian title in Indiana and Illinois, 

For expenses incurred in 1832, under the treaty of Butte dcs Morts, of 
February 23, 1829, - 


4,000 00 
2,000 00 

20,000 00 
99,111 67 
30,000 00 
60,343 00 
2,000 00 

23,000 00 

15,000 00 
31,800 64 
10,000 00 
21,721 00 
800 00 
210 00 

500 00 
750 00 
500 00 

1,000 00 
2,000 00 

7,125 00 

3,871 00 

400 00 


1,490 61 
2,000 00 

99,111 67 
60,345 00 

23,000 00 

31,800 64 

210 00 
500 00 


925 00 
3,871 00 
400 00 


2,509 39 

20,000 00 
30,000 00 
2,000 00 

15,000 00 

10,000 00 
21,721 00 
800 00 

750 00 
500 00 

1,000 00 
2,000 00 

6,200 00 


O 
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STATEMENT B—< 


HEADS OF APPROPRIATION. 


For expenses of removal and subsistence of Creek Indians, under trea¬ 
ty of January 24, 1826, - 

For payment of improvements of Creek Indians, under treaty of Janu¬ 
ary 24, 1826, ....... 

For the payment of the expenses of a deputation from the Chickasaw 

Indians,. 

For the payment of the expenses of the deputation from the New York 
Indians, to Green Bay, in 1833, ----- 

For expenses of removing Shawnees from Ohio, - 
For payment of the expenses incurred for the Sac and Fox Indan s 
detained as hostages, ------ 

For payment of two negroes, the property of J. Fields, 

Treaty with the Chickasaws, of October 28, 1832, - - - 

Treaty with the Senecas, of December 29, 1832, - 

Treaty with the Ottawas of the Maumee, February 18, 1833, 

For payment of claims against the Indians, - 

For payment of claims of the Indians, under the treaty of 30th August, 
1831, - 

Treaty with the Menomonees, of 8th February, 1833: 

For the payment (first) under the second article in consideration of the 
cession, - -- -- -- - 

For the employment of five farmers, - 

For building houses for the Indians, ----- 


Amount of requisi¬ 
tions drawn. 

Accounts rendered 
for settlement. 

Balance remaining 
to be accounted 
for. 

$7,211 44 

$7,211 44 


9,300 75 

9,300 75 


1,650 00 

1,650 00 


1,890 00 

_ 

$1,890 00 

1,640 00 

1,397 00 

243 00 

2,500 00 

2,500 00 


700 00 

700 00 


2,583 12 

583 12 

2,000 00 

1,000 00 

- 

1,000 00 

29,334 00 

29,384 00 


18,000 00 

3,762 50 

14,237 50 

5,000 00 


5,000 00 

1,000 00 

- 

1,000 00 

10,000 00 

- 

10,000 00 
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For building houses for farmers, . 

For purchase of furniture, horses, and stock, &c. 

For building a grist and sawmill on Fox river, for a miller, and a 
house for. hi in, - 

For purchase of articles of clothing for distribution, including trans¬ 
portation, . 

For purchase of provisions, 

For payment in specie, - 

For payment of annuity, - - . . 

For support of blacksmith, iron and steel, .... 

For education, under treaty of Butte des Morts, - 

For fowling guns and ammunition, - 

For provisions, under 6th article, - 

For contingent expenses, 

For expenses of removing and subsisting Indians : 

For removing and subsisting six thousand Choctaws, in 1833, 

For subsisting three thousand Choctaws, who removed in 1831, 

For subsisting seven thousand Choctaws, who removed in 1832, 

For removing one thousand Cherokees, in 1833, - 

For cost of subsistence after removal, .... 

For subsisting seven hundred and fifty Cherokees, who removed in 

1832, - 

For subsisting eight hundred Shawnees, Senecas and Shawnees, and 
Ottawas, who have removed, - 
For subsisting Senecas and Shawnees, who removed in 1831, *52, 
For civilization of Indians, ------ 

Cherokee school fund, under treaty 27th February, 1819, 


3,000 00 

. 

3,000 00 

6,000 00 

- 

6,000 00 

4,000 00 

- 

4,000 00 

8,000 00 

. 

8,000 00 

1,000 00 

- 

1,000 00 

1,000 00 

- 

1,000 00 

6,000 00 

- 

6,000 00 

500 00 

- 

500 00 

500 00 

500 00 


4,000 00 

- 

4,000 00 

1,000 00 

. 

1,000 00 

1,000 00 

- 

1,000 00 

114,180 00 

49,937 86 

64,242 14 

24,300 00 

14,300 00 

10,000 00 

191,520 00 

150,000 00 

41,520 00 

10,000 00 

8,000 00 

2,000 00 

597 00 

- 

597 00 

3,724 21 

- 

3,724 21 

14,549 68 

10,740 83 

3,808 85 

7,000 00 

5,000 00 

2,000 00 

7,362 94 

7,362 94 


42,490 00 

42,490 00 


1,765,671 99 

1,241,710 08 

523,961 91 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Amount of requisitions drawn, 
Accounts rendered for^scttlement. 
Balance remaining to be accounted f jr, 


SI,765,671 99 

1,241.710 08 
523,961 91 

- 1.765,671 99 


Department cf War, 

Office Indian Affairs, November 30, 1833. 

ELBERT HERRING. 


C. 


STATEMENT showing the number of Indian schools , where esta¬ 
blished , by tvhom , the number of teachers and pupils , and the amount 
allowed by the Government. 


No. 

Name of the station. 

By whom established. 

No. of 
teachers 

No. of 
pupils. 

1 Amount 
allowed. 

1 

Dwight, Western Che- 

American Board Fo- 




1 

rokces 

reign Missions, 

- 

70 

S 220 

2 

Fairfield, do. 

“ 

- 

35 


3 

Forks of the Illinois.do. 

“ 

- 

30 


4 

Upper Sandusky, Wy- 






an dots, 

Methodist Society, 

1 

25 

400 

5 

Western Cherokecs 

Bapt. Gen. Convention 

1 

20 

300 

6 

Valley Towns, Che- 






rokees. east. 

« 

2 

35 

600 

7 

Thomas, Grand river, 






M. T. 

“ 

2 

36 

450 

8 

Sault St. Marie, Chip- 






pewas, 

“ 

4 

46 


9 

Western Creeks, 


2 

35 

450 

10 

Shawnee, Delawares, 

“ 

1 

15 

518 75 

11 

Western Choctaws - 

*< 

1 



12 

Tonnewanda, N. Y. 






Senecas, - 

a 

1 

30 

200 

13 

Delawares, - 

“ 




14 

Omahas and Ottoes - 





15 

Shawnecs, - 

M. Episcopal Church, 

3 

40 


16 

Delawares, - 


2 

21 


17 

Peorias, 

a 

2 

24 


18 

Passamaquoddy, Me. 

Roman Cath. Church, 

1 

58 


19 

Indian Old Town, - 

f < 

1 

29 


20 

Choctaw Academy, - 

U 

’ 

3 

310 


These arc the only schools from which returns have been received this 
roar. The other schools, in existence in September, 1832, and to which 
the allowance then made has been continued, are included in the follow¬ 
ing table, with the amount assigned to each. Assuming that the returns 
of the last year will not be materially altered, the number of pupil at 
all the schools may be stated at 1,835. 
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No. 

Names of stations. 

By whom established. 

Amount 

allowed. 

£1 

Brainard, E. of Miss, river 

Am. Board For. Missions. 


£2 

Carmel, - 

“ 


23 

Creek Path, 

“ 


24 

High Tower, 



25 

Tuscarora, New York, 

« 

$ 220 

26 

Senecas, do. 


220 

27 

Union, Osages, - 

ii 

170 

28 

Monroe, Chickasaws, 

a 


29 

Cataraugus, New York, - 

li 

220 

SO 

Goshen, - 

a 


31 

Ai-ik-hun-hah, 

a 


S2 

Williams’, 

a 


33 

Toschshish 

». 


34 

Col. Folsom’s, Choctaws, 



35 

Cane creek, 



36 

Martyn, - 

tt 


37 

Hebron, - 

a 


S8 

Willistown, 

tt 


39 

New Echota, 

tt 


40 

Hawcis, - 

it 


41 

Candy’s Creek, - 

tt 


42 

Michillimackinac, 

tt 

350 

43 

Ottawas, - 


120 

44 

Elliott, - 

tt 


45 

May hew, - 

tt 


46 

Juzans, - 

a 


47 

Emmaus, 

tt 


48 

Maumee, - 

“ 


49 

Asbury, Creek Nation, - 

Methodist Society, 

150 

50 

Green Bay, 

Protestant Epis. Church. 


51 

Arbre Croeke, Ottawas, - 

Roman Catholic Church. 


52 

Green Bay, Menoinonees, 

a 


53 

St. Joseph’s, Pottawatamies 

“ 





C—Continued. 

STATEMENT showing the amount and disposition of the funds, provided hy treaties, for purposes of education, 


Miamies treaty - 

October 26, 1826, 

Act March 2, 1827, 

2,000 

Choctaw Academy. 

Pottawatamies, - 

a a 


a a 

2,000 

“ 

Do. 

September 50, 1828, 

U 

1829, 

1,000 

U 

Kickapoos 

October 24, 1832, 

« 

“ 1833, 

500 

Schools in the nation. 

Shawnees and Delawares, 

“ 26 , 1832, 


a a 

500 

tt 

Choctaws, 

“ 24, 1816, 


3, 1817, 

6,000 

“ 

Do. 

January 20, 1825, 


“ 1828, 

6,000 

Choctaw Academy. 

Do. 

September 27,1830, 

a 

2, 1831, 

12,500 

Cherokees and schools in the nation. 

Do. 

« 

« u 

10,000 

Choctaw Academy. 

Pottawatamies of Indiana, 

October 27, 1832, 

a 

1833, 

2,000 

n 

Winnebagoes, 

September 15, 1832. 

“ 

a n 

3,000 

Schools in the nation. 

Menomonees, 

February 8, 1831, 

<< 

tt tt 

500 

Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Chippewas, 

August 5, 1826, 


“ 1827, 

1,000 

Baptist General Convention. 

Chippewas, Menomonees, 




Not disposed of. 

Winnebagoes, and New t 

August 11, 1827, 

a 

May 20, 1830, 

1,500 

York Indians, J 





Sacs, Foxes, and Ioways, 

July 15, 1830, 

tt 

March 2, 1831, 

3,000 

Choctaw Academy. 

Chickasaws, 

“ “ 1794, 

ft 

Feb’y 25, 1779, 

2,500 

American Board of Foreign Missions. 

Creeks, east, 

March 24, 1832, 

tt 

June 4, 1832, 

3,000 

Not disposed off. 

Cherokees, west, - 

May 6, 1828, 

tt 

May 28, 1828 , 

2,000 

Schools in the nation. 

Seminoles, 

Quapaws, 

September 18, 1823, 

tt 

“ 26 , 1824, 

1,000 

Choctaw Academy. 

August 24, 1818, 

tt 

March 3, 1819, 

1,000 

tt 
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Civilization Fund. 

Balance to the credit of this fund, January 1, 1833, 
Add appropriation for 1833, - 


S 7,209 16 
10.000 00 


Deduct amount of drafts prior to September SO, 


17,209 16 
7,302 94 


Balance, September SO, 18133, 

Deduct amount paid since September 30, 
Amount of allowances for the 4th quarter, 


9,906 22 

1,572 50 

1,572 50- 3,145 00 


Estimated balance, January I, 1834, - - - 6,761 22 


The annexed tables show the manner in which this fund has been dis¬ 
tributed, and the disposition of the sums appropriated by treaties to pur¬ 
poses of education. 

The American Board of Foreign Missions have recently completed their 
establishments among the Cherokeesof Arkansas. By the fifth article of 
the treaty of May 6, 1828, the United States agreed to pay to this socie¬ 
ty the amount expended by them in the Cherokee country east of the 
Mississippi, with the understanding that it should be employed in the 
erection of other buildings, and in improvements within the tract then 
assigned to tins tribe. In fulfilment of this stipulation, §11,615 have 
been paid to the society, and they have expended §14,128, considerably 
more than that sum, at their three stations, Dwight, Fairfield, and the 
forks of the Illinois. The buildings and improvements at Fairfield, 
valued at §1,628. have been purchased by the Cherokces, to be occupied by 
them for a school, under their own direction, and at their expense. At 
Dwight the society has erected a dwelling-house for the native girls and 
their teachers, a school-house for the female, and a separate one for the 
male scholars, and a third for infants. Very beneficial results may 
be anticipated from efforts so marked by a spirit of liberal enterprise and 
comprehensive benevolence. 

The school, supported by the Methodist society at Upper Sandusky, in 
Ohio, has been in operation about twelve years. The school-house isfc 
neat building, and sufficiently large to contain from fifty to sixty pupils. 
Of the number instructed last year, all, with few exceptions, have been 
boarded and clothed by the society. Many of them are small, and are 
learning the alphabet; the larger scholars have made some proficiency in 
writing, grammar, and arithmetic. 

In the report made the last year upon this subject, it was stated that the 
Baptist General Convention had abandoned their establishment at Tinsa- 
vattee, in Georgia, in consequence of the removal of the Cherokees who 
resided there. They have since completed the erection of all the necessary 
buildings, and the school is represented to be in a flourishing condition. 

The Rev. Mr. Simmerwell, who was stationed at the Carey mission, 
upon the St. Joseph, in Michigan Territory, “ is now in the act of remov¬ 
ing to the country beyond the Mississippi, in company with many of the In¬ 
dians, whom he has instructed,” with the intention of recommencing his 
labors, upon his arrival anti settlement there. In connexion with the 
mission at Thomas on Qrand river, in the same territohy, a school has 
24 
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been maintained at an Indian village about one mile distant. The build 
ings at the new establishment of this convention, among the Creeks west 
of the Mississippi, have been finished within the present year, and the 
children are constant in their attendance, and interested in their studies, 
The school, commenced among the Shawnees the last year, is now in 
successful operation. The requisite buildings have been erected at con¬ 
siderable expense. The scholars are young, and are acquiring the first 
rudiments of learning. A missionary, employed by the Baptist Conven¬ 
tion, having resided among the Delawares, and gained some knowledge of 
their language, the Board have appropriated a small sum to the erection 
of a dwelling-house, in which he may receive and instruct children. 

From occasional experiments, good results from this undertaking are 
confidently expected. A similar enterprise has also been commenced by 
the Board among the Ottoes arid Missourias. 

In addition to the expenditures for the support of these several establish¬ 
ments, amounting to 811,142, the sum of 8950 has been invested by this 
Convention in a printing press, types, paper, &c. “ which are now on their 
way to the Indian country in the West, to be employed in providing ele¬ 
mentary books for the natives.” 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has instituted missions among Shaw- 
necs, Delawares, and Peorias, with its own resources, unaided by the 
Government. For the Shawnees they have erected a dwelling-house and 
a school-room, and cultivated thirty-eight acres of ground. The Indian 
agent, Major Cummins, .in his report upon the condition of this school, 
says, “ a large portion of the scholars read in the Testament and Bible, 
write large and small hand, and some of them are studying arithmetic.” 
This school was first opened in May, 1831, but has been twice suspended, 
ill consequence of the Indians deserting their village for fear of the small¬ 
pox, which was prevailing among the other bands. In addition to this, a 
considerable part of the Indians have recently moved here, and settled in 
the woods, and they consequently have often to keep their children at 
home to help them to work. These circumstances (adds Mr. Johnson, the 
superintendent) have very much interrupted their progress in learning; 
but we hope the period is not far distant when we shall be able to secure 
a regular attendance. “The school for the Delawares was opened in 1852 ; 
the buildings are a dwelling-house and school-house. The number of 
scholars is increasing, and they attend more regularly than formerly. 
For the Peorias a school was commenced in June last, and it is now attend¬ 
ed by twenty pupils. It is the object of the managers of these three es¬ 
tablishments to instruct all the children in reading, writing, and gram¬ 
mar, and in the practical rules of arithmetic, especially the boys; to 
give to the males, both young and old, a knowledge of every thing necessa¬ 
ry “to enable them to obtain a comfortable support, by the cultivation of 
the soil with their own hands ; and to teach the women of all ages to manu¬ 
facture, cut and make all kinds of plain clothing, and also to become de¬ 
cent and virtuous housekeepers.” 

A gratifying report has been received from the Right Rev. Bishop 
Fenwick, of Boston, of the condition of the Catholic schools in Maine. 
One was established at Indian Old Town about six years since, and until 
the present season the Rev. James Conway, employed as a teacher, “de¬ 
rived his maintenance from the scanty contributions of the Indians them¬ 
selves, and in return applied himself to the education of their children 
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during the week, in addition to his ministerial duties On the Sunday.” In 
this school there are two classes of boys and girls. Those of the first class 
are learning to read, write, and cypher; and those of the second, to spell. 
Two clergymen have been stationed at Passamaquoddy, in charge of the 
school relinquished by the Rev. Mr. Kellogg. These teachers receive 
no other compensation than one hundred dollars each, allowed from the 
civilization fund. Fifty-eight scholars have been collected the present 
year. This is termed a gratifying report, because it evinces prompt and 
successful efforts, made under discouraging circumstances, and character¬ 
ized by singular self-denial, zeal, and benevolence. 

The Western Foreign Missionary Society has adopted measures within 
the last year, preparatory to the establishment of schools among the Indi¬ 
an tribes west of the Mississippi. The Rev. Mr. Smith has visited that 
region, and, upon his recommendation, the society proposes to commence 
its operations among the Ioways and Weas. The interviews which Mr. 
Smith had with these tribes, especially the former, induce the belief that 
this undertaking will be well received by them, and be productive.of great 
benefits. It is intended to make a beginning this year, and to employ eight 
persons as missionaries and teachers. 

From the Choctaw academy, in Kentucky, the reports are of a satisfac¬ 
tory character, and they are vouched for, not only by the known excel¬ 
lent reputation of the superintendents, but by the board of inspectors, ap¬ 
pointed by the department. Appended to this paper is an extract of the 
last communication, which is of peculiar interest, as it shows the com¬ 
mencement of liberal and extensive exertions to give to the pupils a know¬ 
ledge of the mechanic arts. This extract is accompanied by another from 
the letter of the attending physician, which contains accurate information 
of the progress and effects of the cholera at this institution, and furnishes 
evidence of the existence of severe distress, encountered by great moral 
energy and benevolence. Prior to the appearance of this disease, the num¬ 
ber of pupils \yasone hundred and twenty-nine. The places of those who 
died, and of those who have returned to their tribes, their course of in¬ 
struction being completed, w ill be filled by new T selections. 

The removal of the Choctaws to the .country assigned to them west of 
the Mississippi river, having been effected, the investment of the large 
portion of their annuities w hich the chiefs have devoted to the purposes 
of education, has engaged the attention of the department and of the 
tribe, aided by the suggestions of the agent for the Choctaws, Major F. 
W. Armstrong, who has applied the energies of an active and disciplined 
mind to their improvement. A plan has been devised, which has received 
the cordial approval of the chiefs. With the sum of $0,000, appropri¬ 
ated for twenty years, by the treaty of 1816, twelve school-houses are to be 
built, the necessary books purchased, and the teachers paid, the present 
year. The buildings are to be plain, substantial log structures, and 
the teachers married men, steady, sober, industrious, and religious,, 
who will take their families with them, and who will devote them¬ 
selves to their calling. Reading, jvriting, English grammar, and arith¬ 
metic are to be taught to the youths of both sexes. The boys are 
to be instructed also in the usual arts of husbandry, and the girls in 
spinning, weaving, and housewifery. With the appropriation of $12,500, 
under the treaty of 1830, it is contemplated to establish three schools 
of a higher order. The approval of this plan and a zealous co-operatio® 
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in executing it, were to be expected from the chiefs of a tribe which has 
manifested an earnest solicitude for improvement, from the earliest period 
of their intercourse with the whites. It is a fact worthy of record, that 
in 1801 the chiefs of the Choctaws requested to be furnished with agricul¬ 
tural implements, to have a blacksmith settled among them, and women 
employed to teach their half-breed females to spin and weave. One chief 
.asked for cotton cards, because his people already made cloth ; and another 
complained that a cotton gin, which he applied for the year before, had not 
t)§en sent to him. 

It will be gratifying -to the Baptist Convention, by which he is em¬ 
ployed, and to the friends of the Indians, to know that Mr. Wilson, who 
has been teaching the Choctaws more than four months, has acquired the 
confidence and esteem of the chiefs and common people, and of the officers 
of the Government. 

From the report of the Indian agent at Green Bay, it appears that 
there are one hundred and ten scholars at the Protestant Episcopal es¬ 
tablishment at that place. These arc instructed in the alphabet, spelling, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography. It is contemplated to set 
apart a portion of each week, to give to the boys a knowledge of farming 
and the mechanic, arts ; and to the girls, of housewifery. The young 
men on leaving the school, are employed as clerks in stores, «r in the In¬ 
dian trade. If they were acquainted with some branch of mechanism, 
they could obtain a more permanent and respectable support. The pro¬ 
ficiency, health, good order, and cleanliness of the children are highly com¬ 
mended. Mr. Schoolcraft, who is charged w ith the joint agencies of 
Mackinac, and theSault Ste. Marie, represents the number of children at 
the mission of the American Board at the former place to be eighty-six, 
including day scholars. Besides the instruction in the usual branches, 
some of the boys have been taught to keep books, and all the girls have 
been taught in domestic economy. Since the institution of this school in 
1825, 191 children have been received; eight have learned mechanical 
trades, thirteen have engaged as clerks in the Indian trade ; one as inter¬ 
preter in the Indian Department. None have returned to the forest as 
hunters;” “ fwenty-eight have given evidences of piety.” At the Bap¬ 
tist mission at the Sanlt Ste. Marie, only eleven children are now educated 
from the treaty funds of the Cliippew as. As few of them are articled to 
the society, they leave at their own pleasure, or arc withdrawn by their 
parents. The schools commenced by the American Board at Lapointe, 
near the head of Lake Superior, contained, in 1832, twenty-five pupils. 
Branches from it are to be established at three other distant parts of the 
Chippewa country. 

The Methodist Convention, with the consent of the Indians, propose to 
begin a settlement at the Little Rapids of the St. Mary, at w hich children 
will be instructed in the manual arts, and in letters, 

At Maumee, Ohio, there is a school for the Otfowas, at which the sub¬ 
agent states that thirty-one children are educated in the various branches, 
from the alphabet to arithmetic and geography ; most of those who have 
left Ibis institution have become farmers ; one is teaching a school among 
the Wyandots. 

It will be perceived, by an inspection of the table prefixed to this report, 
that returns have been made from hut very few' of the schools established 
among the several Indian tribes. The regulations of the department re- 
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quire that these returns shall be prepared immediately after the expiration 
of the third quarter of the year, and transmitted without delay. All the 
societies have been apprised of this rule. The repeated disregard of it, 
has obliged the department to determine that, in future, the allowance for 
one quarter shall be withheld from those associations from which the re¬ 
turns are not received within the prescribed time, unless a satisfactory ex¬ 
planation of the failure shall be made. There is no reason to suppose 
that the condition of any of tlfese schools has been materially changed 
during the year, with the exception of that established .by the united 
brethren among the Cherokees of Georgia. This has been discontinued, 
in consequence of the right of property in the soil having passed into 
other hands. 

At the date of the last official communication upon this subject, it was 
hoped that the commissioners appointed to act west of the Mississippi 
would have devised a system for the advantageous expenditure of the school 
funds of the tribe in that region. But the pressure of other duties has 
prevented their doing this. It is not practicable, therefore, at present to 
submit any general plan for this object. Recent information,'however, 
has shown the propriety of adopting some regulations in-addition to those 
detailed in the last report. 

At many of the Schools, the children are nearly all very young, and are 
engaged in acquiring the simplest elements of knowledge. Others enteh 
the school at a more advanced age. If the former remain until they have 
grown up, and the latter until they have learned enough to fit them for 
the ordinary occupations of life, they go forth into the world.without pe¬ 
cuniary means, and without counsel, to gain a subsistence for themselves. 
In many instances the enterprise proves difficult, and the difficulty is ds- 
heartening. The effort to succeed is abandoned, and a return to the dwell¬ 
ings and habits of their kindred is the natural consequence. To prev ent, 
if possible, the so frequent occurrence of these evils, it is considered ex¬ 
pedient to expend a portion of the civilization fund in furnishing to those 
youths who may evince a capacity to acquire and take care of property, 
and a willingness to be usefully employed, some aid in the pursuits they 
may choose—in agriculture, in the mechanic arts, or in the further prose¬ 
cution of their studies. That the ability and the disposition to become 
valuable members of society can he found among these children of Indiana, 
convincing evidence has recently been received. To two of the pupils at 
the Choctaw academy, one a Pottawatamie of Indiana, and the other a 
Choctaw, the department has made an allowance, within the last year, to 
enable the first to attend a course of lectures upon law, and the second 
to acquire a knowledge of medicine. The names of these young men are 
J. N. Bonrssee and William Tralicm, jr. They are*both pursuing their 
studies in Kentucky. It is not to be expected that many will be thus am¬ 
bitious of intellectual culture and progress. But a large proportion of 
the youths, whose minds have received an impulse in the schools, might 
doubtless become respectable and useful, as farmers or mechanics, if sup¬ 
plied, upon their departure from the care of their teachers, with means 
to make a beginning, and judicious advice to guide them to a right use of 
those means. 

Upon the suggestion of a gentleman, whose long and intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the Indian tribes, and sound judgment, claim for his opinions and 
representations great confidence, it is deemed necessary to require of the 
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teachers, and all other persons employed at the missionary stations, and 
in the schools, an entire abstinence from all interference in the manage¬ 
ment of the political concerns of the Indians. 

To render the benevolent institutions established in the Indian country 
productive of permanent benefit to the tribes, and of useful information to 
the Government and our citizens, the teachers will also be expected to 
make annual statistical reports. These reports will state the general pro¬ 
gress of the Indians, the number of acres, of land cultivated by them, the 
quantity of grain raised, the quantity of stock, the increase or decrease of 
population, and every particular of this nature which will be useful. 

in conformity with a system of supervision, provided for in the treaty 
concluded with the Winnebagoes, in .1832, so far as circumstances will 
permit, the agents for the tribes, among whom schools are maintained, 
have been instructed to visit them at least once in each year, and to trans¬ 
mit detailed reports, showing the condition of the buildings and premises,* 
the studies and improvement of the pupils, and embracing their opinions of 
the capacity of the children for usefulness, and of the manner in which 
they should be employed after their course of instruction shall be com¬ 
pleted. 

One good result, anticipated from this regulation, is, that this attention 
to one object of common interest will induce a general cooperation between 
the agents of the Government and the agents of the benevolent associations, 
in promoting the intellectual and moral advancement of the Indians. In 
these visits of inspection the agents will be accompanied, whenever it is 
convenient and practicable, by officers of the army, or gentlemen of cha¬ 
racter and influence. 

The information which it is the object of these last enumerated regula¬ 
tions to obtain, will enable the department gradually to introduce new 
improvements in the general system, and accomplish more thoroughly 
the purposes of the Government, in continuing this annual appropriation 
for the civilization of the Indians. 

ELBERT HERRING. 

Office Indian Affairs, November 28, 1833. 


Extracts of a report made by the Superintendent of the Choctaw Academy , 
dated November 1 , 1833. 

“No department in the arrangement of this institution has excited more 
admiration, than the recent introduction of workshops, connecting practi¬ 
cally arts and sciences together.” The improvement of some of the 
youths, in acquiring a knowledge of some of the mechanic, arts, has been 
rapid beyond calculation. About the 1st of September last, I had the 
buildings for the workshops so nearly completed, that I purchased tools, 
employed suitable workmen, and commenced operations. The wagon shop 
is a large, comfortable frame building, 35 by 21, with seven twelve-light 
windows, with one large stove, and six work-benches, calculated for eight 
or ten hands, if necessary: in this shop wagons, carts, and stocking 
ploughs will be carried on. The shoe shop is also a neat frame building, 
21 by 20, and calculated to employ 10 or 15 hands. In addition, we 
erected a lumber or store room, 21 by 12, to store away shoes, ami a con¬ 
venient cellar under it for iron an* leather. The smiths* shops are two 
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Jog buildings, one 26 by 20, calculated for two furnaces and four hands, 
and the other 18 by 20, with one furnace and two hands. The tools are 
are all of the best quality ; and although the buildings and tools cost much 
more than was anticipated, yet I am confident that, for the permanent 
improvement and civilization of these people, funds were never more 
profitably expended. “It requires three shoe and bootmakers, three 
blacksmiths, and two wagon makers, to impart the instruction necessary 
for each shop.” 


Extracts of the Quarterly Report of the Board of Inspectors of the Choctaw 
Academy, dated JYo'cember 8, 1833. 

(This communication was not received until this official statement was 
prepared. It is signed by Messrs. W. B. Stone, J. T. Johnson, J. F. 
Robinson, S. M. Noel, A. Johnson, A. Brooking, W. Suggett.) 

“ We cannot sufficiently express our high approbation of the plan of 
teaching the boys the mechanic arts, as well as letters. We visited the work¬ 
shops, and were well pleased with the plan of the buildings, but far more 
pleased with the astonishing proficiency of the boys in the several branches 
of mechanism. We have never seen them surpassed, if equalled. In the 
blacksmith’s shop, in the shoe and boot makers’ shops, ami in the wagon 
maker’s shop, we saw industry, attention, and ingenuity displayed.” 

We are convinced, from the trial made, that the workshops should be 
extended. 

“ We recommend that a tailor’s shop, a cabinetmaker’s shop, and such 
others as the wisdom of Government may direct, should be immediately 
added to those now in successful operation.” “We think the superin¬ 
tendent acted wisely in expending about double the amount he at first 
expended, in the mechanical arrangements.” 


Extracts of the Report of the attending physician of the Choctaw Academy, 
dated August , 1833. 

“ During the eight years” (in which this institution has existed) “ such 
has been the health of the students, and the strict attention to the sick, 
that up to tl*e appearance of the cholera only six students died.” “The 
cholera made its first appearance early in June, and ceased about the 
1st of July, during which time six Choctaws, two Semmoles, and one 
Mionie died.” “ The Rev. Thomas Henderson, (the superintendent,) and a 
part of his family, were attacked ; consequently, the w hole burden of min¬ 
istering to the sick and dying fell on Colonel Johnson, aided by his black 
people, and some of the Indian youths, particularly John Jones, a Potta- 
watamie, to whom great praise is due. It is but justice to Colonel Johnson 
to say that his exertions, during the day and night, to relieve and com¬ 
fort the sick, demand the warmest gratitude from all persons interested 
in the prosperity of the school. He exhibited, throughout this awful 
crisis, the same intrepidity and firmness as in former scenes of danger.” 
“He was himself, twice attacked, once seriously, with cholera, brought 
on By successive fatigue anti watching.” “Theschool has again resumed 
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its operation with renewed rigor; the students have all returned, and for 
the last two weeks there have been no new cases.” 

The fourth section ofthe act of Congress of July 9, 1832, entitled ti An 
act to provide for the appointment of a commissioner of Indian affairs,” 
provides that “ no ardent spirits shall be hereafter introduced, under any 
pretence, into the Indian country.” 

It was supposed that this general prohibition clause, in addition to 
the restrictions and penalties imposed by the twenty-first section of the 
act of March 30, 1802, and the second section of the act of May 6. 1822, 
woujd supply adequate means to prevent entirely the sale and use of 
ardent spirits in the Indian territory. As, however, the act of July, 
1832, neither pointed out the course of proceeding, nor prescribed a penalty, 
all the provisions upon this subject were submitted to the Attorney Gene¬ 
ral of the United States. The opinion of that officer was clear, that, 
should a case happen under the last named act, which was not embraced 
by one of the previous laws, the ardent spirits would not be liable to 
seizure ; and the remedy would be, libelling the article and indicting the 
offender ; and some doubt was entertained by him whether either of these 
measures would be sustained. The necessity of further legislation was 
apparent; and with a view to collect information which might aid the 
deliberation of Congress, the superintendents and agents of Indian affairs 
were required, in May last, to obtain from the district attorneys copies of 
the acts of the States and Territories upon this subject, with a statement 
of the manner and extent to which they were enforced. They were also 
directed to furnish particular statements of the number of persons engaged 
in the traffic, of the obstacles to an efficient enforcement of the system of 
entire exclusion, am! of the views of the Indians themselves ; and such 
suggestions as their experience and observations might authorize as to 
the legal provisions necessary. These requisitions have not been com¬ 
plied with, to the extent desired, and anticipated valuable communications 
have, however, been received from the agents at Green Bay and in Ohio, 
and from the agents of the Kanzas, Shawnees, and Delawares, and the 
Western Cherokees, and from the commanding officer at Fort Smith, in the 
Arkansas Territory. The substance of these communications will now be 
presented, and copies of all the papers herein referred to will be prepared, 
should Congress require them. 

It may be well to observe that the Executive, under whose administra¬ 
tion the act of 1802 was passed, was of opinion *• that the authority of the 
respective Governments, in which there is such intercourse between the 
traders and Indians, as to require restrictions on the sale of ardent spirits, 
can establish such rules as may be necessary to carry the object of the 
Government into effect.” In consequence of this communication, which 
was made to Governor Harrison in January, 1804, the Territorial Le¬ 
gislature have, from time to time, framed enactments upon this sub¬ 
ject. And, at the present day, the legal provisions in the Territory of 
Michigan are considered by the agent at Green Bay to be sufficiently’ 
severe. They have, however, seldom been enforced, two-thirds of the fron¬ 
tier population lieing either directly or indirectly engaged in the traffic. 
Two modes of remedying the existing ev il are suggested by this officer. 

1st. To give to the Indians a separate country for themselves, across 
the boundary of which neither Indians nor whites shall, pass. 

2d. For the United States to take the whole Indian trade under their 
own management. 
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The laws of Ohio prescribe that persons who sell ardent spirits to the 
Indians shall be indicted, and impose penalties of fine and imprisonment. 
The distance of the Indian villages from the place at which tiie court sit, 
and the consequent expense, have prevented any prosecution under this law. 

The Rauzas, Delawares, and Shawnees, With the smaller tribes of 
Weas, Piankeshaws, Kaskaskias, and Peorias, arc supplied with large 
quantities of spirituous liquors from the counties of Clay and, Jackson, in 
Missouri, by the French who reside near the mouth of the Kanzas river, and 
by settlers scattered along the State line. The laws of Missouri impose 
a fine upon these traders, and various attempts have been made to enforce 
them, but an instance of conviction under them is not known. The fault 
is not supposed to be in the court or their officers. But the obstacles have 
existed in the peculiar opinions and views of the communities, many of 
the members of wffich regard this traffic as fair and lawful, and the legal 
restrictions upon it as arbitrary and unauthorized. The remedy pointed 
out by the agent for the Shawnees and Delawares is the establishment of a 
tribunal in the Indian country, and the preventing both Indians and whites 
from crossing the boundary line. 

The establishment of a court of the United States in the Indian territory, 
for the trial of persons employed in this business, is also recommended by 
the intelligent agent for the Western Cherokees. Among these, the num¬ 
ber of traders is estimated at 100 ; many of them are white persons, who 
have married’ Indian women, who consider themselves exempted from 
obedience to, or entitled to protection from, the laws of the United States, 
as their interest may dictate; and who, when they are removed from the 
Indian country, return, and are sheltered by their Indian relatives. There 
are four points on the line between ti*c Arkansas Territory and the Indian 
lands, where large quantities of liquors are sold. At Van Bureu, six or 
seven miles northeast of Fort Smith, more whiskey is represented to be 
sold to Cherokees, than at any other point; and there is another establish¬ 
ment, forty or forty-five miles north of that post, intended to supply the 
Creek and Northern Cherokees. The general provisions indicated in one 
of the letters received from this quarter, are, requiring the masters of steam¬ 
boats and other crafts to make oath that they have no ardent spirits on 
board ; and, if they refuse to do this, searching the vessel and cargo, and 
seizing the article, if found, and all other property its own'er may have 
on board, and subjecting him to arrest and imprisonment. The same 
penalties to be imposed upon all persons who sell liquors to the Indians. 

From these communications, it appears that the feelings of the several 
tribes, in relation to this subject, are widely different among the Indians 
attached to the Delaware agency. Nearly all the principal men are desirous 
that ardent spirits should be entirely excluded; and some of them have 
asked why the warriors of their great father were not sent to prevent 
their introduction. Many of the full-blooded Cherokees, who constitute 
a small minority however in the nation, are in favor of an absolute pro¬ 
hibition; but the mass of the people have been taught by the half-breeds 
and whites to regard the restrictions prescribed by the laws as destructive 
of their rights as freemen. The Choctaws, on the other hand, arc now, as 
they w ere in 1801 and in 1820, almost unanimously opposed to the introduc¬ 
tion and sale of ardent spirits in their country. “ We came here sober,” 
said the chief to the commissioners of the United States, in 1801 ; « we 
wish to go away so; we, therefore, request that the strong drink, which 
25 
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%ve understand our brothers have brought here, may not he distributed. 
And w hen the treaty of 1820 was concluded with this tribe, it was stipulat¬ 
ed in the twelfth article that their agent should have full power to seize 
and confiscate all the whiskey which might be brought into their nation 
without his permission, or that of the three principal chiefs of the districts. 
This stipulation was introduced “ in order to promote industry and so¬ 
briety among all classes of the red people in this nation, but particularly 
the pool^ ,, 

It is respectfully submitted whether a summary process, like that here 
indicated, before a court instituted in the Indian country, whose judg¬ 
ments should be executed*by military force, if necessary, with a prohibi¬ 
tion to the offenders ever again to enter the Indian territory, under the 
penalty of line and imprisonment, will not be required to check in any 
degree a traffic which has proved so fatal to the ml man, and almost 
rendered nugatory every provision and every effort to improve his con¬ 
dition. 

ELBERT HERRING. 

Office Indian Affairs, November 28, 1833. 
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REPORT FROM THE OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Department of War, 

Office Indian Affairs, November 25, 1834. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit r condensed view of the Indian concerns 
of the department, under the immediate superintendenee of this office, em¬ 
bracing the entire period since my annual report. 

The estimate of the current expenses for the Indian Department for the 
coming year, was duly furnished in conformity with your order of 20th Au¬ 
gust last. Paper A, herewith transmitted, is duplicate of the same, showing 
the amount of these expenses, as therein stated to be sixty-nine thousand 
three hundred dollars, ($69,300.) The sum demanded for this service is 
eighty-two thousand five hundred dollars ($82,500) less than that of the 
preceding year, the reduction being effected mainly by the provisions of the 
recent act of Congress, reorganizing the Department of Indian Affairs. 

In accordance with the comprehensive spirit of that order, I have present¬ 
ed such other statements, appertaining to our Indian concerns, as serve to 
constitute a financial expose not only, but also to display the subjects of ex¬ 
penditure under appropriations, of which they are the basis. 

Paper B shows the sums drawn from the Treasury, and remitted for dis¬ 
bursement under the several heads of appropriation in the Indian depart¬ 
ment, included in the three first quarters of the year 1834, as also the amount 
embraced in the accounts rendered for the same period under the respective 
heads of account, and likewise the balances remaining unaccounted for at the 
present time, according to the books of this office. The total of remittance 
for disbursement, it will be seen, is eight hundred six thousand four hun¬ 
dred and seventy-nine dollars and fifty-three cents, (8806,479 53;) the 
amount of accounts rendered is three hundred ninety-seven thousand two 
hundred and fifteen dollars and eighty cents, ($397,215 80;) and the sum 
of four hundred nine thousand two hundred and seventy-three dollars 
and seventy-three cents, ($409,273 73,) still remains to be accounted for 
This amount lies in the hands of the officers charged with the payment of 
Indian annuities, and other pecuniary trusts of a specific character. With 
the greatest exertions, on the part of these agents, to comply with the regu¬ 
lation of the department in rendering their accounts, their reception may be 
retarded beyond the prescribed time without attaching to them any blame. 
The delay may arise from mischance in transmission, remoteness of residence, 
incompleteness of disbursement, and various other causes. It will be recol¬ 
lected, also, that the appropriations which constituted the disbursing fund were 
made at an unusually late period of the last session of Congress In some 
instances, also, a portion of the duties, heretofore performed by the Indian 
agents, has devolved, under the provisions of the act of the last session, up¬ 
on military officers residing at posts in the vicinity of Indian 
diversion from the accustomed track of duty may reasonably be supposed to 
be productive of delay at the outset, and may furnish additional excuse for 
backwardness in rendering their accounts. ,, , , . 

Herewith is transmitted a copy of the regulations adopted by the depart- 



ment, and approved by the President, designating the limits of the different 
Indian agencies and sub-agencies, and the places of residence for the respec¬ 
tive agents and sub-agents, agreeably to the provisions of the act of 30th 
June last; and also a copy of the regulations concerning the payment of 
Indian annuities. Under the arrangement established by these regulations, 
the number of Indian agents has been considerably reduced, and the amount 
of expense required for supporting the Indian department has been conse¬ 
quently much diminished. The great objects intended to be accomplished 
by the recent acts of Congress, practical economy in sustaining our relations 
with the Indian tribes, and their progress in improvement, have been kept 
steadily in view. An injurious practice had long prevailed among the In¬ 
dians of resorting to the agencies on trifling pretexts, for the purpose of being 
furnished with provisions while remaining there, and of receiving presents at 
their departure. Consequently the accounts of agents, in many instances, 
contained very considerable charges for extra provisions furnished to Indians 
visiting their respective agencies. In conformity with the spirit of the late 
acts the different agents have been instructed to discountenance that usage, and 
to issue provisions to those Indians only who should visit the agencies on 
business. The instruction, coupled with a reduction of presents under a 
provision of the late act, it is believed, will produce a salutary effect by check¬ 
ing their indolent and improvident habits, and stimulating their active exer¬ 
tions to provide for their own wants. 

Paper C is a compendium of the condition of the Indian schools, which 
receive aid from the annual appropriation of ten thousand dollars, ($10,000) 
for the civilization of the Indians. In addition to this, such information as 
has been received from societies and institutions, having the object of Indian 
tuition and improvement for their care, is also furnished. Statements also 
of other measures in contemplation, and of the manner of disposing of the 
education funds, under treaties with several of the Indian tribes, will be 
found in their proper order. The number of Indian children receiving in¬ 
struction at the different schools, embraced in this report, is eighteen hundred. 
Exclusive of these, there are one hundred and fifty-six Indian scholars at 
the Choctaw academy in Kentucky, the expense of whose education is de¬ 
frayed from funds appropriated by the Indians themselves, under treaty pro¬ 
visions with different tribes for this particular object. The flourishing con¬ 
dition of this academy furnishes the best evidence of the sound views and 
philanthropic motives of those with whom it originated, and leaves the ques¬ 
tion of Indian improvement in letters and morals upon the social basis, no 
longer doubtful. The intellectual power is there, and needs cultivation alone 
for its development and expansion. The last quarterly report of the in¬ 
spectors of the academy goes to confirm the opinion heretofore advanced of 
the advantages of mechanical instruction, combined with the usual course of 
tuition. It is the incipient step for the general introduction of trades among 
the Indians, their young boys availing themselves of it with avidity, and dis¬ 
playing an aptness indicative of eventual proficiency, and the attainment of 
excellence. In a refined state of civilization, the mechanic arts sink in ap¬ 
preciation in comparison with letters, and the artisan is less prized than the 
scholar. But in the ruder stages of society, and in reference to the actual 
wants and comforts of life in all its stages, the useful will, in general estima¬ 
tion, take precedence of the ornamental. When Europe emerged from bar¬ 
barism, those who caught the first glimpse of mechanical power, shared in the 
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honors bestowed on heroes and Jaw-givers; and it is well known that the 
simplest artificer among the untutored aborigines of this country, is looked 
up to with admiration, and cherished with the regard felt for their warriors 
and chiefs. If the chase is to be abandoned, and war cease to be a favorite 
pursuit among them, it can only be effected by the substitution of other em¬ 
ployments, and none so salutary, or so vital to the object, as the prompt in¬ 
troduction of such mechanical arts as are suited to the necessities of their 
condition and adapted to the early stages of civilized life. 

The interposition of the Government of the United States, in behalf of 
the Indian race, is now matter of history. That race seemed to be fast 
sinking in the overwhelming wave of white population; both physically and 
morally, it was unable to withstand the competition. It became degraded 
and wretched, and was rapidly vanishing from the face of the earth. 'The 
policy instituted for their protection and perpetuation was not only humane 
but was also essential to the object, if, by any means, it might be attained! 
As such, it has carried the national sympathy along with it, and is now, as it 
were, incorporated with our national feelings. It is perhaps the only mode 
of paying an incalculable debt, indefinable in its nature, but obligatory in its 
sanctions, the debt of circumstance, though not of contract. Was it to be 
cancelled only by the extinction of the race? Other and more magnanimous 
sentiments prevailed, and became the origin of the humane policy, which it 
is confidently believed, will ultimately lead them to all the blessings’ of 
civilized life. It is in divine wisdom alone to dispose of events, while we 
are the mere instruments of its agency. To that we must bow with rever¬ 
ence, and submit with humility, supported by conscious rectitude of pur¬ 
pose, and indulging well founded hopes of our designs being ultimately 
crowned with success. J 

In carrying out the general principles of this policy, measures have been 
adopted for the execution of the several treaties with the Cherokees, Creeks, 
Seminoles, Appalachicolas, Quapaws, the united bands of Otoes and Mis’- 
sourias, of the river Platte, and the four confederated bands of Pawnees of 
the Platte, and the Loup Fork, all of which were ratified at the last session 
of Congress. Preparatory steps have also been taken for the removal of 
the Creeks and Seminoles, and it is expected that a considerable portion of 
those tribes will be removed beyond the Mississippi during the ensuing sea¬ 
son, and find a happier home in the domains set apart for their residence 
under the guarantee of the United States. 

In pursuance of instructions from the department, General William Mar¬ 
shall, Indian agent for the Miamies, opened a negotiation recently with the 
chiefs of that tribe, for the purchase of their land in the State of Indiana. 
He has succeeded in procuring from them a cession of two hundred thou! 
sand acres, on terms advantageous to themselves and the United States. It 
may be considered the precursor to a total cession of their remaining land 
in that State, and their consequent emigration to the western territory fa re¬ 
sult desirable in many respects, especially connected with advantages to a 
portion of our citizens, and doubly gratifying from its being compatible 
with the best interests of the tribe. 

The alteration proposed by a resolution of the Senate, at the last session 
of Congres, in the boundaries of ,the land granted by the Chicago treaty of 
1S33, to the united nation of Chippewa, Ottowa, and Pottawatimie Indians, 
has received their assent, under certain modifications, specified in their 
agreement of the first of October last. 



No material alteration has taken place since the last report from this office 
in the condition of the Cherokees. The question of emigration finds them 
still divided, and a considerable portion appears to be insensible of the mani¬ 
fest benefits accruing from its adoption. Without tolerable unanimity, it is 
impossible to proceed with it advantageously to all parties interested in the 
general issue. In the meantime the division has engendered much malig¬ 
nancy, and the opposing parties appear to evince a rancor bordering on hos¬ 
tility. Occasionally their animosity has broken out into acts of violence, 
and it becomes my painful duty to communicate one instance that resulted 
in the death of a very meritorious and much regretted individual. On his 
return from their national council at Red Clay, in August last, where the 
question of emigration was agitated in a tumultuous and excited meeting, 
John Walker, junior, one of their leading men, friendly to its adoption, was 
way-laid and shot. The necessary orders for the arrest of the assassins were 
promptly issued by Governor Carroll, the present executive of Tennessee. 
Several persons are now in confinement, on a charge of having taken part 
in the murder. Should occasion call for it, the military will be ordered out 
for the protection of those who decide on emigration, and of the emigrating 
officers of Government engaged in this hazardous and responsible service. 

A negotiation has been commenced by Governor Lucas, of Ohio, with 
the band of Wyandots, in that State, for a cession of‘their remaining land, 
and their removal to the west of the Mississippi; and recent communications 
furnish strong grounds of belief, that, under his judicious management, it 
will be eventually brought to a successful close. 

Paper D, herewith transmitted, contains extracts of a letter from Lieuten¬ 
ant J. Van Horne, disbursing agent, in the removal of the Creeks and 
Cherokees, to General George Gibson, Commissary General of Subsistence. 
It cannot be perused without emotions of pleasure, inasmuch as it furnishes 
evidence of the prosperous condition of those tribes, and presents a pleasing 
account of the fertility of their land, and their rapid improvement in agri¬ 
culture. 

The expedition to the far west, under the command of General Leaven¬ 
worth, undertaken in compliance with orders from the War Department, 
for the objects therein detailed, proceeded on its route, through regions al¬ 
most unknown, and amid difficulties of the most perplexing nature. In 
consequence of the death of that brave and lamented officer, while in the 
performance of duty, the command devolved on Colonel Dodge, who re¬ 
turned with the expedition to Fort Gibson, bringing along a number of the 
chiefs of the Pawnee and Kioway Indians, bold and warlike tribes, who 
have entertained no very friendly feelings towards our citizens, between 
whom and them there had hitherto been but little intercourse. These 
tribes being borderers on the newly occupied Indian territories, it became 
imperative to repress their hostile disposition, under the guarantee of the 
United States, to afford adequate protection to the emigrating Indians. 

With the view of establishing pacific relations between these and other 
tribes, a general council was held, under the auspices of Colonel Dodge and 
Major F. W. Armstrong, which resulted in mutual engagements of peace 
and friendship, fortified by proper intimations on the part of those officers, 
in behalf of their Government, of support to the injured, and punishment 
to aggressors. 

The journal of proceedings is herewith communicated, and cannot fail, 



on perusal, to awaken much interest, and to excite emotions of the liveliest 
character. 

At the general council above mentioned impressive speeches were de¬ 
livered by several chiefs of the Creek, Cherokee, Osage, and Choctaw 
tribes, which I feel bound to advert to in terms of the highest commenda¬ 
tion/’ In their addresses to the warlike chiefs then assembled, they took 
occasion substantially-^ observe, that their people had opened their ears to 
the adviee which had been given to them, and adopted the habits of the 
white man; and that, by so doing, they had become peaceful, prosperous, and 
happy. That they had relinquished the chase, and cultivated the earth; and 
that, by becoming agricultural, they lived in peace and in the enjoyment of 
abundance* and that the same inestimable benefits would assuredly await all 
the tribes who would walk in the same path. Such counsel from such a 
quarter, so well timed and so impressively urged, it is confidently believed, 
will be productive of substantial good, and is eminently calculated to make 
a deep and durable impression. 

The duties and services of the commissioners west being closed by the 
expiration of their commission, according to the provisions of the act under 
which they were appointed, it is proper and just to bear testimony to the 
ability and zeal manifested by them in the prosecution of their labors. 
Great benefit has resulted to the various tribes by virtue of their mission. 
Important treaties were concluded by them; existing divisions were healed; 
difficulties that threatened collision were settled; and a spirit of peace and 
conciliation was infused among the Indians through their instrumentality. 
Clothed with ample powers, the task assigned to them was exceedingly ar¬ 
duous* but entertaining full confidence in the humane policy of the Govern¬ 
ment and studying to promote the best interests of those confided to their 
care they entered upon it with spirit, and acquitted themselves with credit. 

There is little mention to be made of Indian hostilities during the past 
year. Thev have been few, and those not of an aggravated nature. A 
steady and onward course is observable among the Indian tribes towards the 
grand point of civilization. Their long imputed indomitable spirit of re¬ 
venue and their eager thirst for war, have undergone a sensible change in 
the'process of meliorating circumstances. The happiest consequences may 
be anticipated from extending the means of tuition among their young peo¬ 
ple- from the introduction of mechanical arts into the different tribes; and 
from the increased attention bestowed on agricultural pursues, under the 
patronage of Government, throughout the territories of emigration. Nor 
the gratuitous, but useful labors of the missionary, and .the inculcation 
of the pure doctrines of Christianity be overlooked m the enumeration of 
means that are conducing to the great end so precious m the sight of he 
philanthropist, and so dear to the finest sympathies of our nature-the 
transformation from the cold and barren confines of savage life, to the sunny 
and fertile regions of civilization and religion. 

All which is respectfully submitted. ERBERT HERRING _ 

To the Hon. Lewis Cass, 

Secretary of War. 
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Estimate of the sums required for the current expenses of the Indian De¬ 
partment, for the year 1835. 

For the pay of the superintendent of Indian affairs at St. Louis, 
and the several Indian agents, as provided for by the act of 
30th June, 1834, _ .gjg 

For the pay of sub-agents, allowed by same act, - - 10 

For the pay of interpreters, allowed by same act, - - 7 ’ 

For the salary of a clerk in the office of the superintendent at St. 1 
Louis, - _ _ . _ _ j 

For presents to Indians, authorized by same act, - -5. 

For the purchase of provisions for Indians at the distribution of 
annuities, while on visits of business with the superintendents 
and agents, and when assembled on public business, - 
For the necessary buildings required at the several agencies and 
repairs thereof, - - , . ’ 

For postage, stationery, and rent, and fuel for offices, as autho* 
rized by the act of 30th June, 1834, 

For contingencies Indian Department, , 


000 00 
500 00 
500 00 

000 00 
000 00 


,800 00 
1,000 00 


3,000 00 
1,000 00 


$59,800 00 


War Department, 

Office Indian Affairs, November 12, 1834. 


D. KURTZ, 
Acting Commissioner « 


A. 


Estimate of the sums required for the payment of the annuities due to 
Indians and Indian tribes, and for the fulfilment of treaty stipula¬ 
tions, fart he year 1S35. 


Six Nations, N. Y. 


Do 

Do 

Senecas, N. Y. 
Ottawas 


Do 

Do 


Do 


Wyandots - 


For the payment of the permanent annuity sti¬ 
pulated in the 6th article of the treaty with 
them, of 11th November, 1794 

For the annuity to the Young King for life, as 
provided for by the act of 26th April, 1826 - 
For the gratuity to Little Billy, same act 

$4,500 

200 

50 

For the payment of the permanent annuity, in 
lieu of interest on stock, provided for by the 
act of - - , , . 

For the payment of the permanent annuity sti¬ 
pulated. in the 4th article treaty of 3d August, 

For the permanent annuity,per 2d article treaty 
of 17th November, 1807 . 

For the permanent annuity,per 4th article treaty 
17th September, 1818 ... 

For the permanent annuity,per 4th article trea¬ 
ty, 29th August, 1821 

1,000 

800 

1,500 

1,000 

For the permanent annuity, per 4th article treaty 
3d August, 1795 .... 

1,000 
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Wyandots 

For the permanent annuity, per 2d article treaty 




17tli November, 1817 - - - 

$400 


Do 

For the permanent annuity.per 4th article trea- 




ty, 29th September, 1817, and 17th Septem- 




ber, 1818 - - - - . 

4,500 


Do 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, 




per 10th article treaty,* 29th Sep., 1817 

720 


Do 

For iron and steel, &c., for shop 

220 


Wyandots, Munsees, 



$6,840 

and Delawares 

For the permanent annuity per 4th article trea- 




ty, 4th July, 1805 - 

. 

1,000 

Christian Indians 

For the permanent annuity ... 

_ 

400 

Miamies 

For the permanent annuity, per 4th article treaty 




23d October, 1826 .... 

25,000 


Do 

For the purposes of education during the plea- 




sure of Congress, per 6th article, same treaty 

2,000 


Do 

For the pav of 8 laborors, 4th article same 

480 


Do 

For the purchase of 2,000 lbs. iron, 250 lbs. 




steel, and 1,000 ibs. tobacco, per same 

620 


Do 

For support of a blacksmith and assistant, per 




5th article treaty, 6th October, 1818 

720 


Do 

For support of a miller in lieu, of gunsmith, 




per 5th article trea'y, 6th October, 1818 

600 


Do 

For the purchase of 160 bushels salt do 

320 

*9 710 

Eel Rivers 

For the permanent annuity per 4th article trea- 




ty, 3d August, 1795 .... 

500 


Do 

For the permanent annuity per 3d article treaty, 




21st August, 1805 .... 

250 


Do 

For the permanent annuity per 3d article treaty, 




30th September, 1809 

350 





1,10 

Pottawatamies 

For the permanent annuity,per 4th article trea¬ 




ty, 3d August, 1795 .... 

1,000 


Do 

For the purchase of salt, per 3d article treaty, 




7th June, 1803 - 

140 


Do 

For the permanent annuity,per 3d article treaty. 




30th September, 1809 

500 


Do 

For the permanent annuity,per 3d article treaty, 




2d October, 1818 .... 

2,500 


Do 

For the limi'ed annuity, per 4th article treaty, 




29th August, 1821 - 

5,000 


Do 

For the limited annuity, per 3d article treaty, 




16th October, 1826 - 

2,00C 


Do 

For purposes of education during the pleasure 




of Congress, per same 

2,000 


Do 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, 




per same ..... 

720 

! 

Do 

For iron and steel, 8cc., per same 

220 


Do 

For the support of a miller, do 

600 


Do 

For the purchase of 160 bushels salt, per same 

320 


Do 

For purposes of education do 

2,000 


Do 

For the permanent annuity, per 2d article trea¬ 




ty, 20th September, 1828 ... 

2,000 


Do 

For the limited annuity, per 2d article treaty, 




20th September, 1828 ... 

1,000 


Do 

For the purposes of education, per 2d article 




trdaty, 20th September, 1828 

1,000 


Do 

For the annuity to a chief, per 2d article treaty, 




20th September, 1828 

100 


Do 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, 




per 2d article treaty, 20th September, 1828 - 

720 
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Pottawatamies 

For iron and steel, &c. per 2nd art. treaty, 20th 
September, 1828 

$220 


Do 

For the purchase of 2,000 lbs. tobaceo do 

240 


Do 

For the pay of 3 laborers do 

360 


Pottawatamies, Huron 

Permanent annuity, 2d article treaty, 17th No- 

- 

$22,640 

Pottawatamies of the 
prairie 

vember, 1807 - 

For the limited annuity, per 3d article treaty, 

“ 

400 

Do 

20th October, 1832 - 

For the annuity to three chiefs for life, per 3d 

15,000 


Pottawatamies of the 

article treaty, 20th October, 1832 - 

1,000 


Wabash 

For the limited annuity, per 3d article treaty, 


16,000 

Pottawatamies of In¬ 
diana 

26th October, 1832 ... 

For the limited annuity, per 4th article treaty, 


20,000 

Do 

27th October, 1832 .... 
For the purposes of education, per 4th article 

15,000 


Chippewas, Ottawas, 

treaty, 27th October, 1832 - 

2,000 


and Pottawatamies 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, 

— 

17,000 

Do 

per 2d article treaty, 29th July, 1829 

720 


Do 

For iron and steel, &c. do 

For the permanent annuity, per 2d article trea- 

220 


Do 

'ty, 29th July, 1829 .... 
For the purchase of 50 bbls. salt, per 2d article 
treaty, 29ih July, 1829 

16,000 

125 


Winnebagoes 

For the limited annuity, per 2d article treaty, 


17,065 

Do 

1st August, 1829 .... 

For the purchase of 50 bbls. salt, per 2d article 

18,000 


Do 

treaty, 1st August, 1829 ... 

For the purchase of 3,000 lbs. tobacco, per 2d 

125 


Do 

article treaty, 1st August, 1829 

For the support of 3 blacksmiths and assistants, 

300 


Do 

per 3d article treaty, 1st August, 1829 

2,160 


Do 

For iron and steel, &c. do do 

For the pay of laborers and for oxen, per 3d 

660 


Do 

article treaty, 1st August, 1829 

For the limited annuity, per 3d article treaty. 

365 


Do 

15th September, 1832 

For the purposes of educatiqn, per 4th article 

10 000 


Do 

treaty, 15th September, 1832 

For the support of 6 agriculturists, and pur¬ 
chase of oxen, p’oughs, and other agricultural 

3,000 


Do 

implements, as fixed by 5th article same. 

For the purchase of 1,500 lbs. tobacco, per 5th 

2,500 


Do 

Menomonies - 

article same ...... 

For the services ©f2 physicians, per 5th art. same 

For the support of 5 farmers and 5 females, 
house keepers, as fixed by the 2d article 
treaty, 5th February, 1831 - - - 

150 

400 

4,000 

37,660 

Do 

Do 

For the support of a miller, spe 

For the support of 3 blacksmiths and assistants, 
same article ..... 

600 

2 ; 160 


Do 

For iron and steel, &c., same article - 

660 


Do 

For the limited annuity, do 

6,000 


Do 

For the purposes of education, 5th article 

500 


Do 

For the purchase of provisions, 6th article 

1,000 

14,920 
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Chippewas - 

Fof the permanent annuity, per 4th article 

$1,000 

treaty, 3d August, 1795 - 

Do 

For the permanent annuity, per 2d article trea- 

800 


ty, 17th November, 1807 

Do 

For the permanent annuity, per 4th article 

1,000 


treaty, 24th September, 1819 

Do 

For the support of a blacksmith at Saganaw, 



afid for farming' utensils and cattle, and for 
the employment of persons to aid them in 

2,000 


agriculture, fixed by act 15th May, 1820 

Do 

For^the purposes of education, per 6th article 

1,000 

Chippewas, Menomo- 

treaty, 5th August, 1826 ... 



nies, Winnebagoes, 

For purposes of education, per 5th article trea- 


and N. Y. Indians - 


Sioux, Mississippi 

ty, 11th August, 1827 

For the limited annuity, per 4th article treaty, 

2,000 

15th July, 1830 

Do 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, 
same - - - 

720 

Do 

For iron and steel, same - 

220 

Do 

For agricultural implements, same 

700 

Yancton and Santie 

For the limited annuity, per 4th article treaty. 


bands 

3,000 


15th July, 1830 .... 

Do 

For support of a blacksmith and assistant, same 

720 


For iron and steel, &c., same - 

220 

Do 

For agricultural implements, same 

400 

Omahas 

For the limited annuity, per 4th article treaty, 

2,500 


15th July, 1830 

Do 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, 
same ------ 

720 

Do 

For iron and steel, &c., same - 
For agricultural implements, same 

220 

Do 

500 

Sacs, of Missouri 

For the limited annuity, per 4th article treaty. 

500 


15th July, 1830 - - - 

Do 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, 
same ------ 

720 

Do 

For iron and steel, &c., same - - - 

220 

Do 

For agricultural implements, same 

200 

Sacs - 

For the limited annuity, per 4th article treaty. 



15th July, 1830 - - - 

- 

Foxes 

For the limited annuity, per 4th article treaty. 


Jo ways 

15th July, 1830 - - • 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant. 

720 

per 5th article treaty, 4th August, 1824 

Do 

For iron and steel, &c., per 5th article treaty. 

220 


4th August, 1824 - - - - 

Do 

For agricultural implements, per 5th article 

400 

Do 

treaty, 4th August, 1824 - 

For the limited annuity, per 4th article treaty, 
15»h July, 1830 - - - 

For an assistant smith, per 4th article treaty. 

2,500 

Do 

480 

15th July, 1830 - 

For iron and steel, &c., per 4th article treaty, 
15th July, 1830 - - - 

For agricultural implements, per 4th article 

Do 

220 

Do 

600 

treaty, 15th July, 1830 ... 


?5,800 

1,500 


3,640 


4,340 


1,640 

3,000 

3,000 


5,140 
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Sacs and Foxes 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


For the permanent annuity, per 3d article trea¬ 
ty, 3d November, 1804 ... 

For the limited annuity, per 3d article treaty, 
4th August, 1824 - - - 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, 
per 4th article treaty, 4th August, 1824 
For iron and steel, &c., per 4th article treatv, 
4th August, 1824 - - . 

For agricultural implements, per 4th article 
treaty, 4th August, 1824 
For the limited annuity, per 3d article treaty, 
21st September, 1832 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, 
per 3d article treaty, 21st September, 1823 
For iron and steel, &c., per 3d article treaty, 
21st September, 1832 

For the purchase of 40 bbls. sajt, per 3d article 
treaty, 21st September, 1832 
For the purchase of 40 kegs tobacco, per 3d 
article treaty, 21st September, 1832 


Sacs, Foxes, & Ioways 
Ottoes and Missourias 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


For the purposes of education, per 5th article 
treaty, 15th July, 1830 

For the limited annuity, per 4th article treaty. 
15th July, 1830 - 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, 
per 4'h article treaty, 15th July, 1830 
For iron and steel, Sic., per 4th article treaty, 
15th July, 1830 - . . 

For agricultural implements, per 4th article 
treaty, 15th July 3d July, 1830 
For purposes of education, per 4th article trea¬ 
ty, 21st September, 1833 
For the support of two farmers, per 5th article 
treaty, 2lst September, 183 » 


Kanzas 

Do 

Do 

Do 


For the limited annuity, per 3d article treaty 
3d June, 1825 - - . 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, 
per 4th article treaty, 3d June, 1825 
For iron and steel. See., per 4th article treaty 
3d June, 1825 - - . 

For agricultural assistance, per 4th article trea- 
ly, 3d June, 1825 - 


$ 1,000 

1,000 

720 

220 

60 

20,000 

720 

220 

200 

400 


2.500 
720 
220 
500 
500 

1,200 

3.500 
720 
220 

1,600 


Osages 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Kickapoos 

Do 

Do 


For the permanent annuity, per 5th article 
treaty, 10th November, 1808 

For the limited annuity, per 3d article treaty, 

2d June, 1825 - - . 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, 
per 4lh article treaty, 2d June, 1825 

For iron and steel, &c., per 4th article treaty, 

2d June, 1825 . 

For agricultural assistance, per 4th article trea¬ 
ty, 2d June, 1825 - 

For the limited annuity, per 4th article treaty, 
24th October, 1832 *. 

F or the support of a blacksmith’s establishment, 
per 5th ai-ticle treaty, 24th October, 1832 . 

For the purposes of education, per 7th article 
treaty, 24th October, 1832 - 


1,500 

7,000 

720 

220 

1,600 

5,000 

1,000 

500 


$24,540; 

3,000 


5,640 


6,040 


11,040 


6,500 
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Raskaskias & Peorias 
Do 

Raskaskias, Peorias, 
Weas, and Pianka- 
shaws 

Do 


For the limited annuity, per 5th article treaty, 
27th October, 1832 . 

For agricultural implement, per 6th article 
treaty, 27th October, 1832 


For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, 
per 5th article treaty, 29th October, 1832 - 

For iron and steel, &c., per 5th article treaty, 
29th October, 1832 - 


$ 3 , 000 ^ 

50 

720 

220 


Piankashav/s - 
Do 
Do 

Weas - 
Delawares 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Shawanees 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


For the permanent annuity, per 4th article trea¬ 
ty, 3d August, 1795 - 

For the permanent annuity, per 3d article trea¬ 
ty, 30th December, 1805 - 

For agricultural implements, per 3d article 
treaty, 29lh October, 1832 - 

For the permanent annuity, per 5th article 
treaty, 2d October, 1818 . 

For the permanent annuity, per 4th article trea¬ 
ts, 3d August, 1795 - 

For the purchase of salt, per 3d article treaty 
7th June, 1803 . 

For the permanent annuity, per 3d article trea¬ 
ty, 30th September, 1809 - 

For the permanent annuity, per 5th article 
treaty, 3d October, 1818 
For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, 
per 6 h article treaty, 3d October, 1818 
For iron and steel, &c., per 6th article treaty, 
3d October, 1818 - 

For the permanent annuity, per supplemental 
treaty, 14th September, 1829 
For the annuity to three chiefs, per supple¬ 
mental treaty 26th, October, 1832 - 

For the permanent annuity, per 4th article trea¬ 
ty, 3d August, 1795 - 

For the purchase of salt, 3d article treaty, 7th 
June, 1803 - 

For the permanent annuity, per 4th article trea¬ 
ty, 29th September, 1817 - 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, 
per 4th article treaty, 7th November, 1825 - 
For iron and steel, &c., - 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, 
per 4th article treaty, 8th August, 1831 
For iron and steel, &c. ... 


Shawanees & Delawares 
Do 

Shawanees and Senecas 
of Lewistown 


Do 

Do 


For purposes of education, per 2d article treaty, 
26th October, 1832 .... 
For the support of a miller, same 

For the permanent annuity, per 4th article 
treaty, 17th September, 1818 
For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, 
per 4th article treaty, 20th July, 1831 
For iron and steel, &c. 


Senecas of Lewistown 


For the permanent annuity, per 4th article 
treaty,29th September, 1817, and 17th Sep¬ 
tember, 1818 - . . 


500 

300 

500 


1,000 
100 
500 
4,000 
720 
220 
1,000 
300 

1,000 

60 

2,000 

720 

220 

720 

220 

500 

500 


720 

220 


1,000 


S3,050 

940 

1,300 
3,000 


7,840 

4.940 

1,000 

1.940 
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Senecas of Lewistown 

Do 

Do 


For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, 
per 4th article treaty, 28th February, 1831 - 
For iron and steel, &c. 

For the support of a miller, per 4th article trea¬ 
ty, 28th February, 1831 - 


$720 

220 

GOO 


Choctaws 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


- For the annuity, per 5th article treaty, 17th 

December, 1801 - 

- For the permanent annuity, per 2d article trea¬ 

ty, 16th November, 1805 - 

- For the limited annuity, per 3d article treaty, 

24th October, 1816 - - - 

- For the permanent annuity, per 13th article 

treaty, 18th October, 1820 - 

- For the annuity to a chief, per 14th article 

treaty, 18th October, 1820 - 

- For the permanent annuity, per 2d article trea¬ 

ty, 20th January, 1825 - 

- For the limited annuity, per 3d article treaty, 

20th January, 1825 - - - - 

. For the annuity to a chief, per 10th article 
treaty, 20th January, 1825 

- For the limited annuity, per 17th article treaty, 

27th September, 1830 - - 

. For the purposes of education, per 20th article 
treaty, 27th September, 1830 

- For the support of 3 blacksmiths and assistants, 

per 20th article treaty, 27th September, 1830 

- For iron and steel, &c\ per 20th article treaty, 

27th September, 1830 - - 

- For the support of a millwright, per 20th article 

treaty, 27th September, 1830 

- For he annuity to chiei, per 15th article treaty* 

27th September, 1830 - - 

- For the annuity to speakers, secretaries, and 

captains, per 15th article treaty, 27th Sep¬ 
tember, 1830 - - 

- I. For the annuity to warriors, per 15th article 
I treaty, 27th September, 1830 


2,000 

3,000 

6,000 

600 

150 

6,000 

6,000 

150 

20,000 

12,500 

2,160 

660 

600 

1,100 


5,175 

500 


Chickasaw s- 

Do 


Creeks 

Do 


For the permanent annuity, per act of 26th 
February, 1799 

For the purposes of education, per 11th arti¬ 
cle treaty, 24th May, 1834 - 

For the permanent annuity, per 4th article 
treaty, 7th August, 1790 

For the permanent annuity, per 2d article trea¬ 
ty, l6thJune, 1802 - 


3,000 

3,000 

1,500 

3,000 


Creeks, east - 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Creeks, west - 


For the limited annuity, per 8th article treaty, 
24th March, 1832 - - 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, 
per 13th article treaty, 24th March, 1832 - 

For iron and steel, &c. - - - - 

For the purposes of education, per 13th article 
treaty, 24th March, 1832 - 

For the annuity to 3 chiefs, per 11th article 
treaty, 24th March, 1832 - - - 

For the limited annuity, per 4th’article treaty, 
24th January, 1826 - 


12,000 

720 

220 

3,000 

400 

20,000 


$2,540 


66,595 


6,000 


4,500 


16,340 
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Creeks, vest 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, 



per 8th article treaty, 24th January, 1826 . 

$720 

Do 

For iron and steel, &c. - 

For the support of a wheelwright, per 8th ar- 

220 

Do 



tide treaty, 24th January, 1826 

600 

Do 

For agricultural implements, per 8th article 



treaty, 24th January, 1*826 ... 

2,000 

Do 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, 


per 5th article treaty, 14th February, 1833 - 

720 

Do 

For iron and steel, &c. 

220 

Do 

For the support of a wheelwright or wagon 
maker, per 5th article treaty, 14th February, 



1833 -. 

600 , 

Do 

For the purposes of education, per 5th article 



treaty, 14th February, 1833 

1,000 

Cherokees - 

For the permanent annuity, per 3d and 6th ar¬ 
ticles treaty, June 6th, 1794, and 2d October, 



1798. 

6,000 

Do 

For the permanent annuity, per 2d article fcrea- | 


ty, 24th October, 1804 - - - ] 

1,000 

Do 

For the permanent annuity, per 3d article trea- 



ty, 25th October, 1805 

3,000 

Quapaws 

For the purposes of education, per 3d article 



treaty, 13th May, 1833 ... 

1,000 

Do 

For the limited annuity, per 4th article treaty, 



13th May, 1833 .... 

2,000 

Do 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, 


per 3d article treaty, 13th May, 1833 

720 

Do 

For iron and steel, &c - 

220 

Do 

For the support oi a farmer, per 3d article 



treaty, 13 th May, 1833 

600 

Do 

For the pay of interpreter, per 6th article trea¬ 



ty, 13th May, 1833 - 

300 

Florida Indians 

For the limited annuity, per 3d article treaty. 



18th September, 1823 

4,610 

Do 

For the support of a blacksmith’s establish¬ 
ment, per 6th article treaty, 18th September, 


1823 . 

1,000 

Do 

For the purposes of education, per 6th article 


treaty, 18th September, 1823 

1,000 

Pawnees - - ! 

For the limited annuity, per 3d article treaty. 



9th October, 1833 - 

4,600 

Do 

For agricultural implements, per 4th article 


treaty, 9th October, 1833 ... 

2,000 

Do 

For the purposes of education, per 5th article 


treaty, 9th October, 1833 - 

1,000 

Do 

For the support of 2 blacksmith’s establish¬ 
ments, per 6th article treaty, 9th October, 



1833 . 

2,000 

Do 

For the support of 4 farmers, per 7th article 


treaty, 9th October, 1833 - 

2,400 

Cherokees, west 

For the purposes of education, per 3d article 



treaty, 6th May, 1828 ... 

2,000 

Do 

For the support of 4 blacksmiths and assistants, 



per 4th article treaty, 14th February, 1833 

2,880 

Do - - j 

For iron and steel, &c. - . 

32 

880 


$26,800 


10,000 


4,840 


6,610 


12,000 



250 
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Statement A—Continued. 


Cherokees, west 

For the support of a wagon-maker and wheel¬ 
wright, per 4th article treaty, 14th February, 
1833 -. 

For the expenses of transportation and distri¬ 
bution of aunuities, salt, agricultural imple¬ 
ments, tobacco, tools, &c., and other inci¬ 

$1;200 

$6,960 


dental expenses .... 


29,500 

$504,550 


Department of War, 

Office Indian Affairs, November 12 th, 1834, 

D. KURTZ, t ftct’g Comm’r. 


Statement showing the amount of disbursements in the Indian Department between 
the 1st of January and the 30 th of September , 1834, the amount accounted for , 
and the balance remaining to be accounted for. 


HEADS OF APPROPRIATION . 

Disbursed. 

Accounted for. 

Balance. 

For carrying into effect the treaty with 
Choctaws of 1830. 

For expenses in fulfilling 16th article in re¬ 
lation to cattle, act 2d March, 1831 

$8,000 00 

$8,000 00 


For extinguishment of claims of Chero¬ 
kees to lands in Georgia, act 2d March, 
1831. 

559 00 

559 00 


For vaccination of Indians, act 5th May, 
1832 - - ' - 

525 40 

525 40 


For carrying into effect Creek treaty, 24th 
March, 1832, act 4th June, 1832. 

For payments of certain claims for bridges, 
ferries, &c., act 4th June, 1832 

1,400 00 

1,400 00 


For expenses taking census, and selecting 
reservations, act 4th June, 1832 

500 00 

500 00 


For services in certifying contracts, act 4th 
June, 1832 .... 

1,000 00 

1,000 00 


For payment for presents to Shawanees, 
treaty 8th August, 1831, act 4th June, 
1832 . 

876 00 


876 00 

For payment for presents to Ottawas, trea¬ 
ty 30th August, 1831, act 4th June, 1832 

306 00 


306 00 

For payment for presents to Senecas and 
Shawanees, 20th July, 1831, act 4th June, 
1832 . 

380 00 

165 33 

214 67 

For gratuity to Cherokees, of $50 for every 
five emigrants, act 4th June, 1832 - , 

200 00 

200 00 


Indian annuities, act 4th June, 1832 

8,677 50 

147 00 

8,530 50 

Transportation, annuities, &c., act 4th June, 
1832 ..... 

170 31 


170 31 

Blacksmiths, &c , act 4th June, 1832 

1,074 32 

- 

1,074 32 






Statement B—Continued. 


HEADS OF APPROPRIATION*. 


For carrying into effect Creek treaty, re- 
appropriated 15th June, 1832 - 
For compensation for improvements aban¬ 
doned by Cberokees, 15th June, 1832 - 
For defraying expenses Cherokee delega¬ 
tion, 15th June, 1832 * - . 

For expenses, transportation and subsisting 
Indians, 13th July, 1832 - * 

For compensation to Shawanees for their 
reservation, 14th July, 1832 - * 

Indian annuities,per act 20th February ,1833 
Education of Indian youths, per act 20th 
February, 1833 - • - ’ 

For certifying contracts for sale of Creek 
lands, per act 20th February, 1833 
Pay of superintendent of Indian affairs, and 
Indian agents - 
Pay of sub-agents 
Presents to Indians * 

Iron, steel, &c. - 

Interpreters and translators - 

Black and gun smiths, &c. 5 

Repairs of houses at the several agencies - 
Provisions at the distribution of annuities, &c. 
Contingencies Indian Department 
For an exchange of lands with Indians, 8ec., 
act 2d March, 1833 - - ' 

For payment of claims under 4th article 
treaty with Winnebagoes, act 2d March, 
1833 _ 

For payment of claims under treaty with 
Pottawatamies, 20th October, 1832, act 
2d March, 1833 - 

For payment of goods and horses with Pot¬ 
tawatamies, 20th October, 1832, act 2d 
March, 1833 - 

For assistance in removing the Kickapoos, 
and for provisions, act 2d March, 1833 - 
For running and marking boundary lines for 
same, act 2d March, 1833 * * 

For payment of claims under treaty with 
Pottawatamies of 26th October, 1832, per 
act 2d March, 1833 - 

For transportation and subsistence Pottawa¬ 
tamies, per act 2d March, 1833 
For assistance in removing Weas, and for 
provisions, per act 2d March, 1833 _ - 
For expenses of removal and subsisting 
Creeks, per act 2d March, 1833 
For carrying into effect treaty with Chicka- 
saws, per act 2d March, 1833 - 
For carrying into effect treaty with Senecas, 
per act 2d March, 1833 * • 

For holding treaty with Pottawatamies, for 
extinction of their lands in Illinois, per 
act 2d March, 1833 ■ 

For removal and subsisting Indians, per act 
2d March, 1833 - . • * 

For holding treaty with Wyandot Indians, 
per act 2d March, 1833 * 


Disbursed. 

Accounted for. 

Balance. 

$320 12 

$320 12 


338 27 

338 27 


96 50 

96 50 


6,545 86 

6,545 86 


318 00 
25,627 50 

318 00 

I,945 23 

$23,682 27 

5,262 20 

5,262 20 


1,000 00 

- 

1,000 00 

14,775 00 
8,716-01 
2,439 68 
473 78 
11,057 26 
3,710 00 
1,243 00 
4,898 16 
8,758 97 

14,775 00 
8,465 30 
2,439 68 
473 78 
7,888 54 
3,710 00 
1,243 00 
4,200 19 
5,891 71 

250 71 

3,168 72 

697 97 
2,867 26 

334 00 

334 00 


65 00 

65 00 


150 00 

150 00 


115 00 

115 00 


2,461 50 

750 00 

1,711 50 

800 00 

- 

800 00 

180 00 

180 00 


5,586 37 

5,586 37 


232 70 

- 

232 70 

50 00 

50 00 


12,941 87 

12,941 87 


1,656 45 

1,656 45 


10,000 00 

10,000 00 


83,227 44 

83,227 44 


1,000 00 

- 

1,000 00 


Statement B—Continued. 


HEADS 


APPROPRIATION. 


Disbursed. 


Indian annuities, per act 26th June, 1834 - 
Education Indian youths, per act 26th June, 
1834 - . . ’ 

Blacksmiths’ establishments, per act 26th 
June, 1834 . 

Treaty stipulations. Pay of millers, per act 
26th June, 1834 ... 

For salt, per act 26th June, 1834 
A ^cultural implements, per act 26th June, 

Tobacco, per act 26th June, 1834 
Transportation and incidental expenses, per 
act 26th June, 1834 - . . 

For running lines under treaty with Meno- 
monies, per act 26th June, 1834 
For locating reservations, per act 26th June, 
1834 - . . : 

For payment of improvements to Stock- 
bridge and other Indians, per act 26th 
June, 1834 - . _ 

For payment of improvements to Brother- 
town Indians, per act 26th June, 1834 - 
For payment of claims under Pottawatamie 
treaty, per act 26th June, 1834 
For payment of balance due A. P. Chou¬ 
teau, See., per act 26th June, 1834 
Civilization of Indians ... 
For blacksmiths, wheelwrights, &c. for 
Cherokees, per act 28th June, 1834 
For blacksmiths, wheelwrights, &c. for 
Western Creeks, per act 28th June, 1834 
For payment of improvements to same, per 
act 28th June, 1834 - _ 

For stock, rifles, &c. for Quapaws, per act 
28th June, 1834 

For support of farmers, per act 28th June, 
1834 ..... 

For blacksmiths’ establishments, per act 
28th June, 1834 

For pay of laborers, per act 28th June, 1834 
For pay of interpreter, per act 28th June, 

For payment of debts, per act 28th June. 

1834 .... I 

For payment of annuity, per act 28th June, 

For payment of annuity to Pawnees, per 
act 28th June, 1834 - . . 

For education of Pawnees, per act 28th 
June, 1834 . - . 

For agricultural implements, per act 28th 
June, 1834 .... 

For support of blacksmith, per act 28th 
June, 1834 .... 

For guns and ammunition, per act 28th 
June, 1834 . 

For transportation, per act 28th June, 1834 


$364,150 00 

18,244 41 

19,652 56 

700 00 
1,390 00 

7,666 00 
1,240 00 

5,980 00 

1,533 13 

10,720 00 

24,226 00 

1,600 00 

600 00 

5,136 93 
7,844 79 

4,820 00 

1,966 00 

3,801 58 

5,068 50 

300 00 

537 50 
500 00 

150 00 

4,180 00 

2,000 00 

4,600 00 

210 00 

2,000 00 

1,000 00 

1,422 00 
200 00 


Accounted for. 

Balance. 

$105,318 87 

$258,831 13 

18,244 41 


- 

19,652 56 


700 00 
1,390 00 

- 

7,666 00 
1,240 00 

606 22 

5,373 78 

1,533 13 


2,345 50 

8,374 50 

13,445 00 

10,781 00 

- 

1,600 00 

600 00 


5,136 93 
7,844 79 


4,820 00 


1,966 00 


3,801 58 


- 

5,068 50 

- 

300 00 


537 50 
500 00 


150 00 


4,180 00 


2,000 00 


4,600 00 


210 00 


2,000 00 


1,000 00 


1,422 00 
200 00 




Statement B — Continued. 


HEADS OF APPROPRIATION. 

Disbursed. 

, Accounted for. 

Balance. 

For expenses of treating with Pawnees, 
Otoes, and Missouvias, and holding coun- 
cils with Osages and Kickapoos, and a 
general treaty'of peace 

$6,268 23 


$6,268 23 

For blankets, rifles, &c. for Creeks, per 
act 26th June, 1834 

17,678 00 

17,678 00 

For payment of claims to Chickasaw ex- | 
ploring party, act 28th June, 1834 

2,426 56 

2,426 56 


For payment of claims ascertained to be 
due for capitation and provisions to 
Creeks, act 28th June, 1834 

7,457 07 

7,457 07 


For payment of claims for spoliations com¬ 
mitted against Cherpkees, act 28th June, 
1834 . 

1,040 00 

1,040 00 


For balance due P. Menard for advances to 
certain commissioners, act 28th June, 1834 

681 82 

681 82 


For payment of improvements under treaty 
with Chippewas, act 28th June, 1834 - 

1,776 00 


1,776 00 

For payment of improvements under treaty 
with Cherokees, act 28th June, 1834 

1,942 75 


1,942 75 

For purchase of provisions for Choctaws, 
act 28th June, 1834 ... 

3,690 00 


3,690 00 

For expenses of Indian delegations, East- 
ern Cherokees, act 28th June, 1834 

5,600 00 

5,600 00 

Por expenses of Indian delegations. West¬ 
ern Cherokees, act 28th June, 1834 

2,600 00 

2,600 00 


For expenses incurred by Indian agent at 
Prairie du Chien, act 28th June, 1834 - 

612 74 

612 74 


For expenses of New York delegation ex¬ 
ploring the country west of tie Missis¬ 
sippi, act 28th June, 1834 

3,084 50 

1,990 94 

1,093 56 

For expenses of the commission to treat 
with Indians west, act 28th June, 1834 - 

10,133 29 

- 

10,133 29 

Dollars 

886,479 53 

397 215 80 j 

409,273 73 


RECAPITULATION. 


Amount disbursed ... 

Amount accounted for 

Balance remaining to be accounted for 


$806,479 53 


397,215 80 
409 273 73 


$806,479 53 


DEPARTMENT OF WAR, 

Office Indian Jiff airs, November 25, 1834. 


ELBERT HERRING. 




CIVILIZATION FUND. 


Office Indian Affairs, 

November , 1834. 


Balance to the credit of this fund, January 1, 1834, 

Add appropriation for 1834, 

$8,233 72 
10,000 00 

Deduct amount of drafts, prior to September 30, 

18,233 72 
7,737 29 

Deduct amount required for 4th quarter, 

10,496 43 
2,500 00 


$7,996 43 


Statement showing the number of Indian schools, where established, by 
whom , the number of teachers and pupils, and the amount allowed 
by the Government. 


Name of Tribe. 

By whom established. 

No.'of Teachers.j 

No. of Pupils. 

Amount 

allowed. 

Mohegan, Connecticut, 


1 

22 

$500 00 

Seneca,* New York, 

Baptist General Convention 

4 

140 

200 00 

Tuscarora, do. 

Do. 

2 

71 


Ottoways,* Michigan T. 

Do. 

3 

40 

450 00 

Chippeways, do. 

Do. 

3 

48 


Cherokees,* N. Carolina, 

Do. 

2 

21 

600 00 

Menomonies, Michigan, 

Protestant Epis. Church, 

5 

66 

500 00 

Winnebagoes, do. 





Menomonies, do. > 

Catholic Church, 

3 

150 

1,000 00 

Ottoways, do. ) 





Shawanees, west of Miss. 

Methodist Epis. Church, 

3 

27 


Delawares, do. 

Do. 

2 

23 


Peorias, do. 

Do. 

2 

18 


Kickapoos, do. 

Do. 

2 

70 


Cherokees, do. 

Baptist Gen. Convention, 

2 

25 


Creeks,t do. 

Do. 

4 





38 

721 



* The Convention also support one district school among the Ottoways and Cherokees, 
and three among the Senecas. 

j- Two of these teachers are natives. 
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The annual donation to the Baptist General Convention is $2,000; to the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, $2,200; to the Roman Catholic 
church, $1,300; to the Methodist Episcopal church, $400. Other dona¬ 
tions are made upon representatipns entitled to favorable consideration. 

There is no reason to suppose that any change has taken place in the 
condition of the schools, from which no reports have been received. The 
whole number of scholars may be stated at eighteen hundred. 


Statement showing the amount and disposition of the funds provided , by 
treaties, for purposes of education. 


Tribe. 

Date of Treaty. 

Amount. 


Miamies, 

23 Oct. 1826 

$2,000 00 

Choctaw Academy. 

Pottawatomies, 

16 Oct. 1826 

2,000 00 

Do. 

Do. 

20 Sept 1828 

1,000 00 

Do. 

Do. 

27 Oct. 1832 

2,000 00 

Do. 

Winnebagoes, 

15 Sept. 1832 

3,000 00 

School atPrairie duChien. 

Chippewas, 

24 Sept. 1819 

1,000 00 

Baptist Gen. Convention. 

Chippewas, Menomonies, 
&c., 

11 Aug. 1827 

1,500 00 

Protestant Epis. Church. 

Menomonies, 

8 Feb. 1831 

500 00 

Do. 

Sacs, Foxes, and others. 

15 July, 1830! 

3,000 00 

Choctaw Academy. 

Kickapoos, 

!24 Oct. 1832 

500 00 

Schools in nation. 

Shawanees and Delawares, 

26 Oct 1832 

500 00 

Do. 

Choctaws, 

27 Sept. 1830 

12,500 00 

Do. 

Creeks, East, 

24 Mar. 1832 

3,000 00 

Choctaw Academy. 

Cherokees, West, 

6 May, 1828 

2,000 00 

Schools in nation. 

Floridas, 

18 Sept- 1823 

1,000 00 

Choctaw Academy. 

Creeks, 

14 Feb. 1833 

1,000 00 

Do. 

Quapaws, 

13 May, 1833 

1,000 00 

Not disposed of. 

Ottoes and Missourias, 

21 Sept. 1833 

500 00 

Do. 

Pawnees, 

9 Oct 1S33 

1,000 00 

Do. 

Chickasaws, 

24 May, 1834 

3,000 00 

Choctaw Academy. 


These tables exhibit the number of teachers and pupils at the schools, of 
the condition of which reports have been received. 

In all of them instruction is imparted in reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
geography. At many of them, the boys are initiated in branches of the 
mechanic arts, and cultivate the soil. Gratifying evidence has been afforded 
that the moral nature is seduously cultured, as well as the intellectual. At 
the Tuscarora station, in New York, tuition is imparted on the plan adopted 
for infant schools, and with marked success. The Temperance Society 
contains eighty members; the Sabbath school, thirty pupils; and fifty are 
united to the church. The children .at theMohegan school, in Connecticut, 
are employed on farms cultivated by natives. Others of the youth of this 
band enter on board the ships in the whale fishery. And, as an indication 
of a spirit of enterprise and industry, the wish of some to cultivate the mul¬ 
berry tree, with a view to the establishment of a silk manufactory, may be 
cited. 
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The American Board of Foreign Missions propose to print, at the Union 
station, in the Cherokee country west of the Mississippi, books in the lan¬ 
guages of the Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, and Osages. And the Rev. 
Mr. McCoy, under the auspices of the Baptist General Convention, has 
issued proposals for publishing a semi-monthly periodical, at the Shawanee 
mission, three hundred miles west of St. Louis. Several books, printed at 
this press, in the languages of different tribes, have been received at this 
office. The object of Mr. McCoy and his associates is to furnish historical 
sketches of the past, and notices of the present occurrences, including the 
transactions of the General Government and of societies. 

The Choctaw academy, in Kentucky, contains 156 pupils; this number 
will be increased by fifteen Chickasaws, as the chiefs of that tribe have re¬ 
cently requested their education money might be expended at this institu¬ 
tion. The inspectors, in their last report, represent the academy to be in a 
highly prosperous condition; the buildings erected to be upon a plan con¬ 
venient and economical; the provisions made, for the comfort and health of 
the scholars, to be liberal,, and the care taken to promote their moral and 
intellectual advancement, kind and parental. The buildings and school ap¬ 
paratus are valued by them at $8000. The cost of winter clothing, for each 
scholar, is estimated at $46 22; of the summer clothing, at $31 86. This 
academy, conducted judiciously, will, at no distant day, send forth scholars 
competent to teach others, and thus accomplish the object of Congress, in¬ 
dicated by its legislation at the last session. 

Upon the recommendation of two members of Congress, aid has been 
rendered to Morris B. Pierce, a Seneca, who is now at Thetford Academy, 
Vermont, fitting himself to enter Dartmouth college, in New Hampshire. 

The provisions of the act of 30th of June last, that native teachers shall be 
preferred, where they can be procured, and the funds, applied by any tribe 
to purposes of education, shall be paid to the persons designated by them, 
have received attention. The agents of the tribes, who have so applied 
portions of their annuities, have been instructed to make these provisions 
known to them; and, at the same time, to explain to them the subject so 
clearly and fully, that their decision might be made judiciously. As a 
general rule, schools situated within the limits of the tribes, for whose benefit 
they are intended, seem’to be best adapted to accomplish the purposes of 
Government, and promote the improvement of the Indians. The chil¬ 
dren remain with their parents; the strength of ties of kindred is not impaired; 
the school becomes an object of common interest, and the improvement 
and correct habits of the young, often excite the more mature in years to 
exertion, and reform the vicious. 

ELBERT HERRING. 


D. 

Extract of a letter from Lieutenant J. Van Home , Disbursing Agent in the removal 
qf the Creeks and Cherokees , to General George Gibson , Commissary General of 
Subsistence , dated 1th October , 1834. 

“ In answer to the first enquiry of yours of the 26th August, I have to 
reply, that, from the best information I can obtain, I am led to believe that 
nearly all of the three, four or five thousand Creeks, who many emigrate the 
present fall, are connections and relatives of those now living on the point 



of land formed by the junction of the Arkansas and Verdigris, extending 
twenty miles up the Arkansas, and. six miles up the Verdigris. Withiu 
this space live 2,135. On the adjacent south bank of the Arkansas are 175, 
and on the north bank of Verdigris, 50. The remainder (one hundred) 
live on the Canadian. The point between the Arkansas and Verdigris, is 
compactly settled for twenty miles, and is a fertile and beautiful valley. 
The country above that distance, between these two rivers, as far as Red 
Fork (seventy-five miles) is, with little exception, not less fertile, and well 
adapted to agricultural purposes.” 

"From 50 to 55,000 bushels of corn has been produced this season. 
The surplus quantity which can be spared for market is about 20,000 bush¬ 
els. The crops of corn in the adjacent counties of Arkansas Territory, are 
very good; so also are those of the Cherokee country generally.” 

“The present current price of corn, among the more extensive Creek 
farmers, is seventy-five cents per bushel. The*poorer class are every day 
selling considerable quantities of corn, which they carry on their backs and 
sell to the traders for fifty cents, in goods. In quantity it cannot be had for 
less than seventy-five cents. Before long, Ihe price will probably be one 
dollar. The traders have already bought 10,000 bushels jof the surplus 
Creek corn. Had I been authorized, I think I could have contracted for 
the delivery, by the natives, of 15,000 bushels at seventy-five cents. The 
traders will demand a high price.” 

“ I think that salt can be furnished in the Creek and Cherokee countries at 
one dollar per bushel. I enclose a contract made by me 31st August, with 
a substantial and enterprising man, for the delivery of salt, at the two 
principal depots, to the Cherokee emigrants, for one dollar per bushel. I 
have two other depots of salt, at one of which salt is delivered at sixty-two 
and a half cents, at the other at seventy-five cents per bushel. As abundance 
of salt is manufactured in the Cherokee country, it is not probable that the 
price will materially increase.” 

“ The attention of the people of this country is now awakened to this sub¬ 
ject, however, and I am inclined to think, that, so far as regards corn and salt, 
the increased production in anticipation will be such that the prices of these 
two commodities will not be materially enhanced, unless the accession of 
emigrants be very large and unlooked-for.” 

“ There are many individuals, both in the Cherokee and Creek country, 
who have fulfilled contracts for public supplies. There are many, especially 
among the Cherokees, who are as able and efficient in executing contracts as 
our own citizens. Most of these, to be sure, are whites or half breeds. 
Very few, perhaps none, of the full bloods could be depended on, as they 
are not sufficiently prompt and energetic. It seems to me that the welfare 
and interests of the Indians would be promoted, and that it would be the 
policy of Government to hold out this powerful incentive to enterprize and 
industry to these tribes.” 

"That natives may have an opportunity to bid, the bids should be re¬ 
ceived at some point not too remote from their residence; and I think 
it would be no more than the proper protecting care of Government, the 
good of the Indians, and the just and benevolent aims of Government to¬ 
wards them require, that agents, &c., should give to the Creeks, and such 
other tribes as might need it, such information as to the manner of obtaining 
and executing contracts, giving bond, security, &c., as might be of ser? 
vice to them,” 



Regulations concerning superintendencies , agencies, and sub-agencies. 

In order to carry into effect the provisions of the act of Congress of June 
SO, 1834, entitled “An act to provide for the organization of the depart¬ 
ment of Indian affairs,” the following regulations, with respect to the various 
superintendencies, agencies, and sub-agencies, are hereby established: 

1 st. The superintendency of Michigan will include all the Indians and In¬ 
dian country within the said Territory. As, however, the agencies of Rock 
island and Prairie du Chien have been consolidated, and the united agency 
extends into the superintendency of Michigan, and of the superintendency 
of St. Louis; and as the communication with the latter is the most con¬ 
venient, the agent will be considered as attached to the St. Louis 
superintendency. 

2 d. The superintendency at St. Louis will include all the Indians and 
Indian country west of the Mississippi river, and north of the Osage 
reservations, as far west as De Mun’s creek, and thence the said super¬ 
intendency will be bounded on the south by the Santa Fe road, to where it 
crosses the Arkansas, and thence by the Arkansas to its source in the Rocky 
mountains; and the said superintendency shall include all the Indians and 
Indian country west of the Rocky mountains. 

3d. The acting superintendency, provided for by the act passed June 30, 
1834, entitled “ An act to regulate trade and intercourse with the Indian 
tribes, and to preserve peace on the frontiers,” will be denominated the 
superintendency of the Western Territory, and will include all the Indians 
and Indian country west of the Mississippi river, and south of the southern 
line of the superintendency at St. Louis, as far west as the Rocky mountains. 

The duties of acting superintendent, under the above provision, are 
hereby assigned to Francis W. Armstrong, one of the agents for the 
Western Territory. 

4th. The following limits are assigned to the various agencies provided 
in the above-mentioned act: 

The agency of Indiana will include all the Indians and Indian country 
within the limits of that State. 

The agency of Chicago will include all the Indians and Indian country 
within the limits of the State of Illinois, together with all that part of the 
Territory of Michigan south of the Milwakee river. The Ottaways, Chip¬ 
pewas, and Pottawatamies, along the shore of Lake Michigan, north of the 
Milwakee river, who have been in the habit of resorting to Chicago, will, 
for the present, remain attached to that agency. 

The agency of Michilimackinac, and Sault Ste. Marie, will include all 
the Indians and Indian country on the peninsula of Michigan, from the 
mouth of Thunder Bay river, round the shore of the lakes, to the White 
river of Lake Michigan. It will also include the islands of Lake Huron, 
and the peninsula between Lake Superior, Lake Michigan, and Lake Hu¬ 
ron, as far west as the Monistick river; and all the country upon Lake 
Superior, and all the region possessed by the Chippewa Indians, compre¬ 
hending the upper Mississippi. The lines established by the treaty of 
Prairie du Chien, in 1825, between the Chippewas and Sioux, and the 
Chippewas and Menomonies, and Winnebagoes, will form the boundaries 
of this agency. 

The agency of Rock island will, under the provision of the fourth section 
of the act for the organization of the Indian department, be transferred to 



Green Bay; and the agency of Green Bay will include all the Indians and 
Indian country north of the Chicago agency, west and south of the agency 
of Michilimackinac and the Sault Ste. Marie, and extending west to a line 
running due north and south, through the portage of the FoxandOuisconsin 
rivers. 

The agency of St. Peters will include all the country west of the agency 
of Michilimackinac and Sault Ste. Marie, and north of the Green Bay and 
Prairie du Chien agencies, comprehending the various families of the Sioux 
tribe upon the waters of the Mississippi and its tributary streams, and upon 
the waters of Red river. It will be divided from the Prairie du Chien 
agency on the east side of the Mississippi by the line between the Sioux and 
Winnebagoes, and on the west side of the river by the line established by 
the treaty with the Sioux in 1S30. The Winnebagoes of Wabesha’s band 
will be attached to the agency of Prairie du Chien. 

The agency of Prairie du Chien will include all the Indians and Indian 
country west of the Green Bay agency, south of the agencies of Michili¬ 
mackinac and St. Peters, extending west as far as the Winnebago country 
extends, and comprehending within its limits the Sac and Fox Indians and 
their country. From the boundaries, however, of the two last mentioned 
agencies, will be excepted the sub-agency of Fort Winnebago, as hereafter 
provided for. The Winnebagoes of Wabesha’s band will be attached to 
this agency. 

The agency for the Upper Missouri will include all the Indians and 
Indian country west of the State of Missouri, north of the northern agency 
of the Western Territory, and extending west and north so as'to include the 
Ottoes, Pawnees, Omahas, and Poncas. 

The agencies of the Western Territory will be denominated, respectively, 
the northern and southern agencies of the Western Territory. The north¬ 
ern agency of the Western Territory will include all the Indians and the 
Indian country within the superintendency of St. Louis, south of the Upper 
Missouri agency, excepting therefrom the Shawnees, Ottaways, Peorias, and 
Kaskaskias, and Piankashaws and Weas, who will constitute a separate 
sub-agency. 

The southern agency of the Western Territory will include the Choc¬ 
taws and their country. 

The agency of the Chickasaws will include that tribe. 

The Florida agency will include the Indians and Indian country within 
the limits of that Territory. 

The agency of the Cherokees east of the Mississippi, will include that 
tribe and their country east of that river. 

The agencies of the eastern Cherokees of Florida and of Chicago, will be 
discontinued by law after the 31st day of December next. 

The following sub-agencies are established: 

1 st. A sub-agency for the State of New York, to include all the Indians 
within that State. 

2 d. A sub-agency for the Wyandots in Ohio, to include those Indians 
and their reservations in that State. 

3d. A sub-agency of Michigan, to include all the Indians and Indian 
country in the peninsula of Michigan, south of the agency of Michilimacki¬ 
nac and Sault Ste. Marie. 

4th. A sub-agency for Fort Winnebago, to include the Indians who are 
in the habit of resorting to that post. 



5th. A sub-agency for the Ioways, to include those Indians and their 
reservations west of the Mississippi river. 

6 th. A sub-agency for the Sioux of the Missouri, to include those In¬ 
dians and their country north and west of the agency of the Upper Missouri. 

7th. A sub-agency for the Mandans, to include the Mandans, Rickarees, 
and other Indians, north of the sub-agency for the Sioux. 

8 th. A sub-agency for the Ottaways and other emigrant tribes, to include 
the Ottaways, Shawnees, Piankashaws and Weas, and Peorias and Kas- 
kaskias. 

9th. A sub-agency for the Osages, to include that tribe and their reserva¬ 
tions. 

10 th. A sub-agency for the Cherokees west of the Mississippi, to include 
that tribe and their reservation, together with the Senecas, Shawnees, and 
Quapaws, after the latter shall have removed upon their reservation. 

11th. A sub-agency for the Western Creeks, to include that tribe and 
their reservation west of the Mississippi river. 

12th. A sub-agency for Red river, to include the Indians living within 
the State of Louisiana. 

13th. A sub-agency for the eastern Creeks, to include those Indians 
living in the State of Alabama. 

14th. The sub-agency at Maumee, in Ohio, as at present established, 
including the Ottaways in that part of the country, will remain till the 31st 
of December next, when it will be discontinued. 

The duties of agent within that part of the Prairie du Chien agency 
which includes the Winnebago Indians, will, for the present, be performed 
by the military commanding officer at Prairie du Chien. 

The duties of sub-agent at Fort Winnebago will be performed by the 
military commanding officer at that fort. 

The duties of sub-agent of the Red river sub-agency, will be performed 
by the military commanding officer at Natchitoches. 

Special instructions respecting the three last mentioned sub-agencies, and 
the duties of agent for the Winnebagoes within the Prairie du Chien agency, 
will be transmitted hereafter. 

Every Indian agent is required, by law, “ to reside and keep his agency 
within or near the territory or tribe for which he may be agent, and at 
such place as the President may designate, and not to depart from the 
limits of his agency without permission.” 

The various agents will reside as follows: 

The Indiana agent at Logansport. 

The Chicago agent at Chicago. 

The agent for Michilimackinac and Sault Ste. Marie, at either of those 
places, as the agent may find most convenient for the public service. 

The Green Bay agent at Green Bay. 

The St. Peter’s agent at St. Peter’s. 

The Prairie du Chien agency at Rock island. 

The agent for the Upper Missouri at such place as may be fixed upon by 
that agent, approved by the superintendent at St Louis, and confirmed at 
the office of Indian affairs. Proper reports from the agent and superinten¬ 
dent will be made on this subject as soon as convenient. 

The northern agent for the Western Territory at a place to be designated 
in the same manner. 

The southern agent for the Western Territory at the present seat of the 
Choctaw agency. 
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The agent for the eastern Cherokees at the seat of the agency, as here¬ 
tofore established. 

The agent for the Chickasaws at the place heretofore established. 

The various sub-agents will reside as follows: 

The sub-agent for New York at Buffalo. 

The sub-agent for the Wyandots at Upper Sandusky. 

The sub-agent for the Maumees at Maumee. 

The sub-agent for Michigan at or near Detroit. 

The sub-agents for the Ioways, the Sioux of Missouri, the Mandans and 
the Ottaway, and other emigrant tribes, at such place as may be designated 
by the superintendent of Indian affairs at St. Louis, and confirmed at the 
office of Indian affairs. The superintendent will report upon the subject 
without delay. 

The sub-agent for the' Osages at the place where the Osage agency has 
been heretofore established. 

The sub-agents for the western Cherokees and western Creeks at such 
places as may be fixed by the acting superintendent, and confirmed at the 
office of Indian affairs. The superintendent will report upon the subject 
without delay. 

Owing to the peculiar circumstances of the eastern Creeks, the sub-agent 
will reside wherever, in his opinion, the duties can be best performed. 

The agent for Florida at the usual seat of the agency. 

It will be observed that the agents and sub-agents are, by law, wholly 
independent of one another, and are responsible to the proper superinten¬ 
dent. Their duties are, in most cases, similar. 

War Department, July 7, 1834. 

Submitted for the consideration of the President. 

LEW. CASS. 

Approved July 7, 1834: 

Andrew Jackson. 


Regulations concerning the payment of annuities .. 

1st. All annuities, payable by treaty stipulations to any Indian tribe, will 
be hereafter paid by a military officer, to be designated for that purpose, un¬ 
der the provisions of the act passed June 30th, 1834, entitled <{ An act to pro¬ 
vide for the organization of the Department of Indian Affairs,” except where, 
from some local cause or other circumstance, it may become necessary to 
have the payments otherwise made, in which event special instructions for 
that purpose will be given by the Secretary of War. 

2d. The officer designated for the above duty, will be advised thereof 
through the proper military office, but the necessary instructions for the exe¬ 
cution of the duty will be given by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

3d. Drafts for the payment of the annuities will be transmitted to such offi¬ 
cer, who will procure the necessary funds thereupon, and transport them to 
the place of payment. The annuities will be paid in specie, except where the 
Indians are willing to receive bank bills, which, at the place of payment, are 
equivalent to gold and silver. If the Indians fully understand the value of 
such bank bills, which are equivalent to gold and silver at the place of pay¬ 
ment, and are willing to receive the same to avoid the expense and risk of 
transportation, bills, under such circumstances, may be paid to them. But 



the officers making and superintending the payment will take care that the 
Indians fully understand the matter, and act according to the dictates of 
their own judgment. 

4th. When it becomes necessary to pay annuities, instructions will be 
given by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, to the proper agent or sub¬ 
agent, and also to the officer designated to make the payment. The agent 
or sub-agent will fix upon the time and place, and will advise the officer of 
the same, and such officer will make his arrangements tp have funds ready 
at the time and place fixed upon. 

5th. The proper agent or sub-agent will take care that the Indians re¬ 
ceive the necessary information, in order that they may assemble at the time 
and place designated; for that purpose he is authorized to send mes¬ 
sages to the tribe, and expense of such messages will be defrayed upon 
his certificate, by the officer designated to make the payment. It is pre¬ 
sumed, however, that the necessary information may be communicated 
generally without expense; and in no instance will the expenses for this ob¬ 
ject, or any one agency or sub-agency, be allowed to exceed the sum of one 
hundred dollars, unless a previous representation of the necessity thereof be 
made to the War Department and approved. 

6 th. From the situation and circumstances of the various Indian tribes, 
a uniform rule respecting the issuing of provisions during the payment of 
annuities cannot be prescribed. Some of the tribes will require no such as¬ 
sistance while it must be rendered to others. In the instructions issued on 
the subject of the annuities, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs will desig¬ 
nate those agencies or sub-agencies, where it will become necessary to pro¬ 
vide assistance during the time of payment. In all cases, however, where 
the payment is made in the vicinity of a military post, the necessary pro¬ 
visions will be issued from the army stores upon the requisition of the proper 
agent or sub-agent, and upon the order of the commanding officer, and ac¬ 
counted for in the manner heretofore practised. 

7th. Where provisions are required for the payment of annuities, at pla¬ 
ces where there are no military posts, the agent or sub-agent will form a 
contract, to be based upon proposals, giving at least twenty days’ public no¬ 
tice, specifying the quantity of provisions, and the day, and place, and cir¬ 
cumstances of issue. In determining the quantity, the agent or sub-agent 
will estimate, from the best means within his power, the number of Indians 
that will probably attend; but no contract will be made for a larger amount 
than may be previously directed by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

8 th. The ration to be issued will consist of one pound of fresh beef, if 
the same can be had, but if not, then of three-fourths of a pound of salt 
meat, and three-fourths of a quart of corn or of corn meal, or of one pound of 
wheat flour to each person, and of four quarts of salt to every one hun¬ 
dred persons; but no salt will be issued when the Indians receive salt meat. 

Returns, specifying the number of Indians, distinguishing men, women, 
and children, and stating the tribe, will be drawn by the agent or sub-agent 
on the contractor, and, upon these, issues will be made. After the business is 
completed, these returns will be consolidated into an abstract, and certified 
by the agent or sub-agent and the military officer, and thereupon payment 
will be made to the contractor. The abstracts and contracts will be the 
vouchers for the settlement of the accounts. 

9th. It is believed that, in most cases, three days’ provisions will be 
found sufficient, viz. One upon the day of arrival, one upon the day of 



payment, and one upon the day of departure. Should two days, however, 
be found necessary to complete the payment, four days’ provisions may be 
allowed. 

10th. Independent of the Indian agent or sub-agent, and of the military 
officer making the payment, at places where it may be convenient, another 
military officer may be directed to be present and certify to the payment. 

11th. Previously to the payments, the agent or sub-agent, and the mili¬ 
tary officer or officers, will convene the Indians, and ascertain from them in 
what manner they desire the annuity to be paid: whether to the chiefs of 
the tribe, to heads of families, or in any other manner. They will take 
care that the Indians fully comprehend the subject, and act upon their own 
suggestions. And, after getting their views, the payment will be made in 
conformity thereto. The decisions of the Indians will be certified upon the 
receipt rolls by the above officers. 

12th. Payment will, in all cases, be made to the Indians, and to no 
other person, nor will any debt or claim of any kind be allowed or paid, 
excepting claims provided for in the 17th section of the act passed the 30th 
ultimo, and entitled “An act to regulate trade and intercourse with the In¬ 
dian tribes, and to preserve peace on the frontier.” 

13th. Where property is taken or destroyed, in the manner described in the 
said section, the person interested therein will procure the necessary docu¬ 
ments and proofs substantiating his claim. These documents and proofs will 
be submitted to the proper superintendent, agent, or sub-agent, and at the next 
period of paying annuities, the same will be laid before the persons super¬ 
intending such payment. They will inquire into the circuipstances and in¬ 
terrogate the Indians; and, if they are satisfied the claim is just, they will 
then make a formal demand upon the tribe for satisfaction. If, thereupon, 
such tribe agree to make satisfaction, the amount shall be taken from the 
annuity due to such tribe, and paid to the person entitled thereto. Tripli¬ 
cate receipts will be taken from the person receiving such payment, ex¬ 
pressing the nature and circumstances thereof—one of which shall be kept 
by the agent or sub-agent—one shall be delivered to a chief of the tribe— 
and the third shall be transmitted, with the annuity receipts, to the office 
of Indian Affairs. The annuity receipt will also express the payment so 
made—that is, it will acknowledge, on the part of the Indians, the receipt of 
the whole annuity due to them; specifying that such part was due to them, and 
such part to the person named, on account of the injury before mentioned. 

I4th. If the Indians refuse to allow such claim, the agent, and sub-agent, 
and military officers, attending the payment, will, after making the inqui¬ 
ries aforesaid, state all the circumstances which may become known to 
them, and certify the same, together with their opinion, with the documents 
and proofs, to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, for ultimate decision. 
And when it shall be decided that the claimant is entitled to redress, spe¬ 
cial instructions will be issued to the proper agent or sub-agent, and, at the 
next period of paying the annuity, the amount will be deducted therefrom, 
and paid to the proper person. And the Indians will be informed such is the 
decision of the President upon the case. 

15th. Payments of all annuities will be made in public, and in the pre¬ 
sence of whatever persons may choose to attend. And triplicate receipt 
rolls will be prepared, and will be signed by the proper chiefs of the tribe. 
These receipt rolls will be witnessed by two or more respectable persons, 
who may attend the payment, and will be duly certified by the persons ma- 
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king and superintending the same; two of these rolls will be forwarded for 
settlement. 

6th. The agent or qpb-agent will reduce to writing the substance of all the 
speeches made by the Indians who may be present, and transmit fair copies 
of the same to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. These speeches will be 
certified by the military officers. 

17th. The above mentioned law provides that no allowance will be made 
to any military officer for his services, except for his actual travelling ex¬ 
penses. The expenses of transporting the annuity, including a reasonable 
compensation to a confidential person, to s aidin the transportation, where 
the amountis large, will be paid upon the production of proper vouchers, 
and the certificate of the officer making the expenditure. Where, from ex¬ 
posed situations, or from the magnitude of the sum, it may become neces¬ 
sary to provide for the greater security of the funds, instructions will be 
issued from the Adjutant General’s office, to the respective commanding 
officers, to furnish such a guard as may be required. 

It is intended to designate the officers at each station, doing the duty of 
quartermaster or commissary, to disburse the funds herein referred to. 
And, as a general rule, the commanding officer of the post will be appointed 
to aid in superintending the payment. Necessary exceptions from these 
rules, when they occur, will be provided for. 

18th. It will be the duty of the agent or sub-agent, and military officers 
attending these payments, to explain fully to the Indians the provisions of 
the 16th and 17th sections of the above mentioned act, which prescribe the 
mode of redress, as well for white persons as Indians, when injuries are 
committed by one upon the other. And the Indians will, at such times, 
be enjoined to restrain their own people from committing injuries, not only 
as the offender is liable to punishment, but because the amount will be de¬ 
ducted from the annuity due to the tribe; and they will also be informed 
that the law makes adequate provision for their compensation when they 
are injured by citizens of the United States; but if they endeavor to procure 
redress by violent means, they become, not only liable to punishment, but 
forfeit alt their claims to compensation. 

19th. The twelfth section of the above named act having provided, that 
when any Indian tribe requests it, the annuity due to such tribe may be paid 
in goods, it will be the duty of the agent or sub-agent, while attending any 
annuity paymeut, to communicate this information to the Indians, and to 
inquire of them whether they desire their next annuity to be paid in money 
or in goods. Their answer will be signed by the chiefs, certified by the 
agent or sub-agent, and transmitted to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs; 
and the Indians will be informed that the next annuity will be paid in the 
mode pointed out by them, and arrangements will accordingly be made 

th 20lln' Where an annuity is payable in goods, either by law, by treaty, 
or at the request of the Indians, such goods will be purchased by contract, 
to be based upon proposals previously issued. Such proposals will be issued 
under the direction of the Secretary of War, and by a person to be designa¬ 
ted by him, and will give at least thirty days’ previous notice. Such no¬ 
tice will specify the amount required, the time and place of delivery, and 
will describe as minutely as practicable, the kinds and quality of the various 
art : cles required. In determining the kind and quality of the articles, re¬ 
gard must be bad so the habits and tastes of the tribe for whom such articles 
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are designed. Of this, the proper superintendent, agent, or sub-agent, 
must judge, unless the Indians themselves shall decide the matter. With 
this view, the subject will be explained to them at every annuity payment; 
and, if they see fit, the various articles in the proportions to be indicated by 
them, will be purchased accordingly for the next payment. The mode of 
determining the quantity will be as follows: if, for instance, the annuity due 
to the tribe be ten thousand dollars, the proposal, will state, that such a 
portion of that amount, say f wo thousand dollars, will be for blankets such 
a portion, say two thousand dollars, for strouds—such a portion, say one 
thousand dollars, for calicoes—such a portion, say five hundred dollars, tor 
powder—such a portion, say five hundred dollars, for tobacco and so on, 
designating the proportional part which shall be assigned to each particular 
object. The goods will be transported to the place of delivery at the sole 
expense of the contractor, and kept there at his risk until delivered by t e 
proper officers to the Indians. In all cases, patterns of blankets, strouds, and 
such other articles as cannot be described with sufficient precision, wil e 
deposited at some convenient place for Inspection, and the articles to be lur- 
nished will be in conformity therewith. If they are not in such conformity, 
they will be liable to the proceeding subsequently described herein. 

21st. The agent or sub-agent and military officers attending the pay¬ 
ment, will particularly examine all the articles, and will take care that they 
are of the proper quality, so that full justice shall be done to the Indians. 
In case the goods are not upon the spot, it shall be referred to them, whe¬ 
ther they will receive the money, or wait till the goods can be procured, 
either at that or the suceeding season. If they choose to receive the money, 
it shall be immediately procured and paid to them on the principle before 
described. If they prefer the goods, such goods shall be procured by a 
new contract, the same season if practicable; but if there is not time then, it 
shall be done at the next season. But if the goods are ready for delivery, 
and are found defective in quality, then the Indians shall also be called upon 
to decide whether they will receive such articles as are found defective, or 
whether they wish the payment to be made as is provided in this article. If 
they prefer the latter, the proceedings above described will take place; but it 
they agree to accept the defective articles at such a price as the agent or sub¬ 
agent and military officer may fix, then such persons will ascertain the dif¬ 
ference in value between the articles so delivered, and those required to be 
delivered, and shall deduct double the amount thereof from the sum to be 
paid to the contractor, and pay the same to the Indians. But if the agent or 
sub-agent and military officer are satisfied that the quality of the articles is 
such, that it would not be proper for the Indians, under any circumstances, 
to receive them, then they will explain the matter, without referring the 
question to the Indians, and Mil proceed in other respects as before de- 


22d. Forms of notices for proposals for goods and for contracts for 
the same, will be prepared and transmitted by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. Every contractor will be required to give bond in twice the 
amount to be furnished, with at least three sufficient securities, whose sol¬ 
vency and.respectability shall be knojvn to the officer making the contract, 
or to respectable persons known to him. ... 

23d. Goods for the Indians will be delivered in the same manner as is 
provided in the delivery of the specie. They will be divided into separate 
shares or be handed over in bulk, as the Indians may choose. I he con- 
34 



tracts will be transmitted to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, with the 
receipt rolls of. the Indians as vouchers for the settement of the accounts. 
.No portion of the money will be paid until after the goods are actually re¬ 
ceived by the Indians. 

24th. In order to preserve the proper authority of the agent or sub¬ 
agent with the Indians, the agent or sub-agent will be the organ of commu¬ 
nication at all annuity payments. 


Submitted to the consideration 
Approved: 


War Department, July 3, 1S34. 
of the President for allowance. 

LEW: CASS. 


Andrew Jackson. 
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No. 10. 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


War Department, 

Office Indian Affairs , November , 24, 1835. 

Sir: In compliance with your order of 4th September last, I have had 
the honor to present an estimate of the amount required by the Commis¬ 
sioner of Indian Affairs for the ensuing year ; also, the estimated amount 
of current expenses of the Indian department for the same period, ex 
elusive of the expenses of emigration : and also an estimate of the sums 
required for the payment of annuities due to individual Indians and In¬ 
dian tribes, and for the fulfilment of treaty stipulations for the coming 
year. Those estimates were referred to in several papers then submit¬ 
ted, and marked A, B, and C. 

Such other statements as might seem to comport with the spirit of your 
requisition are herewith added for the purpose of communicating specific 
details of our Indian concerns under the superintendence of this Depart¬ 
ment. 

In the paper marked D will be found the amount drawn from the 
Treasury, and remitted for disbursement under the different heads of ap¬ 
propriation for the first three quarters ol the present year ; also, the amount 
of the accounts rendered for the corresponding period, under their re¬ 
spective heads, together with the balances remaining to be accounted for 
according to the books of this office. The remittances for disbursement 
form a sum total, as there appears, of $1,075,693 66 ; accounts have been 
rendered for the amount of $817,238 35; and the sum of $258,455 31 
is still out, remaining to be accounted for in ordinary course. It lies 
in the hands of officers having the charge of paying Indian annuities, or 
clothed with other specific pecuniary trusts. It not unfrequently happens 
that unavoidable causes prevent regular and timely transmission or re¬ 
ception of documents required by the regulations of the Department for 
the rendering of accounts, without culpability attaching to the agent in 
the smallest degree. Among such causes are extreme distance, dis¬ 
bursements not completed, mischance of conveyance, and other incidental 
circumstances precluding complaint and admitting apology. 

All material information in relation to the Indian schools, participating 
in the benefit of the annual appropriation of $10,000 for the civilization 
of the Indians, is communicated in the paper marked E, together with the 
particular disposition of the education funds set apart for that object in 
treaties with the Indian tribes. With a wish to bring this interesting 
subject more under general notice, there is incorporated in this state¬ 
ment whatever has come to the knowledge of the Department from so¬ 
cieties and institutions co-operating in the same beneficent purpose. The 
cause of humanity finds an advocate in every feeling bosom, and the sen¬ 
timent is as universal as grateful, that education and civilization march 
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hand in hand in the progress of improvement, civil and religious. The 
number of Indian children taught at the schools included in this report 
cannot be given with accuracy, inasmuch as returns have not yet been 
received from all the teachers. It is supposed to be about seventeen 
hundred. 

There are, besides, one hundred and sixty-three Indian scholars at the 
Choctaw academy in Kentucky, the education expenses of whom are de¬ 
frayed from funds provided for this special object under treaty with 
several of the tribes. This academy has heretofore steadily increased in 
reputation, in proportion to its extensive usefulness ; and is now progress¬ 
ing successfully in the adoption of mechanical education, superadded to 
the common elementary branches of tuition. 

In a former report, this topic was adverted to, and arguments that 
spontaneously presented themselves were then introduced in support of 
the views there taken in relation to the subject of Indian instruction in the 
mechanical arts, as a material part of the system of education. These, 
in fact, must become, if not the first, the principal step in the ladder that 
leads from the aboriginal to the civilized state. However agricultural 
may be the prevailing disposition or pursuit of any mixed community, 
nothing is more clear than the position that all cannot be agriculturists. 
Diversity of inclination, physical adaptation, and especially the positive 
requirements in society for the productions of mechanical skill and labor, 
set at nought so illusive an opinion. Employments must be found in a 
wholesome condition of society, suited to different tastes and capaci¬ 
ties. But fitness for employment presupposes instruction and acquaint¬ 
ance with the several branches in which it is exercised, by us denominated 
trades. Apprenticeship only can produce able workmen ; and it is be¬ 
lieved that the mechanic arts can be the more readily grafted on the In¬ 
dian stock through the means of mechanical instruction as a part of the 
system of education patronised by the Government. 

These suggestions are offered Under a firm persuasion of the capability 
of the Indian to take his station, through the ameliorating process of let¬ 
ters and the arts, by the side of tbe civilized man. And surely all will 
admit that there is a well founded claim on our sympathies in behalf of 
the Indian race, when it is considered that our territories were once the 
hunting grounds of their forefathers, and that our cities occupy the for¬ 
mer sites of their wigwams and villages. Humble instruments in the 
hands of Providence, let us lend our aid to the red man s helplessness, 
and assist him to ascend where civilization spreads its wide expanse, 
creative of new impulses, and affording a more genial home to his affec¬ 
tions, a richer harvest for his exertions, and a brighter atmosphere for his 
intellectual vision. 

Suitable measures have been adopted for the execution of the treaty 
concluded at Chicago with the united nation of Chippewa, Ottowa, and 
Pottawatamie Indians, and a considerable portion of them are now on 
the way to their destined home in the West. The residue may be ex¬ 
pected to follow speedily, so that the entire number may probably be 
congregated in their new domains in the course of the ensuing season. 
Meanwhile, the commissioner appointed to investigate some of the indi¬ 
vidual claims under the treaty has presented his report, which has given 
general satisfaction, and they have been paid, with the exception of those 
disallowed by him, and of which, by his appointment, he was constituted 
sole arbiter. 
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Major J. Brookes has succeeded in concluding a treaty with the Caddo 
Indians, by which they cede their land in Louisiana to the United States, 
and agree to remove, at their own expense, beyond our territorial limits, 
never to return. This alternative may possibly save the small remains of 
the tribe from total extinction—a fate that seemed to be impending on a con¬ 
tinued residence. in their present location, surrounded by a population that 
operates on the children of the forest like miasma on constitutions unused 
to its baleful influence. The treaty and journal of proceedings are here¬ 
with communicated. 

A treaty has also been concluded by Governor Stokes and General Ar- 
buckle, with the Camanches and Witchetas, two of the three nations of In¬ 
dians of the great western prairie. It is confidently expected that the 
Kioways, the third nation, will also become parties to the treaty, and there 
are good grounds for believing that it will have a salutary tendency in re¬ 
pressing a long-indulged spirit for depredation, and in preserving peace 
amonjr all the Indian tribes west of the Mississippi. The treaty and jour¬ 
nal of proceedings are herewith transmitted. 

t Major Francis W. Armstrong was associated in the commission with 
tne above named gentlemen. He had left home to attend the council, but 
was suddenly arrested by disease, which ended in death before he could 
reach his destination. By this unhappy event, the Government lost a me¬ 
ritorious and efficient officer, and the Choctaws were deprived of a faithful, 
able, and devoted agent. It affords me a melancholy opportunity of stat¬ 
ing a matter highly creditable to the deceased, in which the good done will 
live after him, and consecrate his memory. In one of his communications 
t© the Department, he informed that the Choctaws had then recently con¬ 
demned to death, and actually executed, two of their tribe, on a charge of 
witchcraft. Such, it seems, had been the practice among them in preceding 
times, showing the unhallowed influence of the superstition, and its con¬ 
comitant horrors. Immediately on being apprized of the shocking transac¬ 
tion, he convened the chiefs in council, and prevailed upon them to abolish 
the custom, under penalty of death for being instrumental thereafter in such 
execution, and of the lash on whoever should prefer a charge of witch¬ 
craft against any of their tribe. To his decision and firmness may be as¬ 
cribed the termination of a superstitious custom, that triumphs in the weak¬ 
ness of human nature, gives a sort of legalized sanction to the most barba¬ 
rous acts, and calls for the immolation of innocent victims, as an acknow¬ 
ledgment of its paramount authority. 

There has been no intermission of exertion to induce the removal of the 
Cherokees to the west of the Mississippi, in conformity with the policy 
adopted by the Government in favor of the Indians, and to which they 
form almost the sole exception. There can be little doubt that bad advise¬ 
ment, and the intolerant control of chiefs adverse to the measure, have con¬ 
duced to the disinclination of a large portion of the nation to emio-rate 
and avail themselves of the obvious benefit in the contemplated change; 
another portion has viewed the measure in a more favorable light, and enlist¬ 
ed in its advocacy with much warmth. Such a diversity of sentiment could 
not fail to create collisions and animosity, and the effect has been, so far, a 
prevention of the requisite unanimity to bring the question to a favorable 
issue. In this state of things, a provisional treaty has been made with John 
Ridge and other influential members of the nation, favorable to the cause 
of removal, and by them submitted to their brethren in May last. No ac- 
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counts of their final decision have yet been received. The provisions of 
the treaty are so liberal, and the disadvantages of continuing among the 
white population, that has entrenched itself on their borders, and even in¬ 
terspersed itself among them, are so glaring, that its cordial and speedy adop¬ 
tion might reasonably be anticipated. All proper efforts have been made 
by the Government to ensure this result, under the conviction that its ac¬ 
ceptance would lead to their tranquillity, prosperity, and happiness. 

Indications of a contumacious and hostile spirit on the part of the Semi- 
noles excited apprehension that they meditated resistance to the fulfilment 
of their late treaty, and that their removal could not be effected without 
compulsion. To intimidate the disaffected, and quell a spirit of turbulence, 
a military detachment was ordered to repair to their country; and they were 
expressly assured that a compliance with their treaty, made by them with 
much caution and deliberation, and after an exploring party of their chiefs 
had examined the land allotted for their residence in the west, and passed 
upon it their-unqualified approbation, would be enforced by the Government. 
It is gratifying to add that they have subsequently seen their interest and 
obligation in a clear light, and that they are busily engaged in preparations 
to remove during the ensuing spring. 

The Creek Indians are beginning to wake from their long-indulged le¬ 
thargy, and a general spirit of emigration is manifesting itself among them. 
From recent communications, much confidence is entertained that a consi¬ 
derable portion will be in readiness to proceed to their western home in the 
course of a few weeks, and that they will be followed by the residue of the 
nation within the coming year. 

It is respectfully suggested, as a matter of extreme importance, that early 
appropriation should be made for the annuity money due to the different 
tribes, that the publication of proposals, in those cases where goods are to 
be furnished, may be issued in sufficient time to ensure competition in the 
most eligible markets, and that thereby the most suitable articles may be 
procured on the most reasonable terms. In addition to this obvious advan¬ 
tage, much benefit would accrue to the Indians, and their convenience be 
materially promoted, by the early transmission of ffieir goods and money, 
so that distribution and payment might be made in the months of June and 
July, before the commencement of their sickly season, and avoiding the in¬ 
terference of a later period with their hunting campaign. Complaints have 
been repeatedly made by the different tribes of injury sustained by them 
through the long-delayed payment of their annuities, owing to protracted 
appropriation. 

The year has passed without any marked event of a general character to 
communicate. The period has been a pacific one, with little of violence 
nr bloodshed to record; and the Indian condition is decidedly on the im¬ 
provement, so far as relates to their previous characteristic traits. The ex¬ 
clusion of ardent spirits, where it could be effected, has done much good; 
and on this exclusion, and the substitution of other pursuits for war and the 
chase, must depend their gradual growth and eventual proficiency in civi¬ 
lization—a consummation earnestly desired by every philanthropic mind. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

ELBERT HERRING. 

To the Hon. Lewis Cass, Secretary of War . 
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A. 

ESTIMATE of the sums required for the cuiirent expenses of the Office 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1836. 


For compensation to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs - $5,000 00 

For compensation to the clerks and messenger in the office of 
Indian Affairs - - - - - 5,700 00 

For contingent expenses of the office - 800 00 

$9,500 00 

Office of Indian Affairs, 

November 18, 1835. 

ELBERT HERRING. 


B. 

ESTIMATE of the sums required for the current expenses of the In¬ 
dian Department for the year 1836. 


For pay of the Superintendent of Indian Affairs at St. Louis, 
and the several Indian Agents, as provided for by the act 
of 30th June, 1834 - $13,500 00 

For the pay of sub-agents, allowed by the same act - - 10.000 00 

For the pay of interpreters, allowed by the same act - 7,800 00 

For the salary of a clerk in the office of the superintendent at 

St. Louis - - - - - 1,000 00 

For presents to Indians, authorized by the same act - - 5,000 00 

For the purchase of provisions for Indians at the distribution 
of annuities, while on visits of business with the superinten¬ 
dent and agents, and when assembled on public business - 11,800 00 

For the necessary buildings required at the several agencies, 

and repairs thereof ----- 2,000 00 

For postage, stationery, rent, and fuel for offices - - 3,000 00 

For contingencies, Indian Department - - - 4,000 00 

$58,100 00 

Office of Indian Affairs, 

November 18, 1835. 


ELBERT HERRING. 



ESTIMA TE of the sun 

Names of tribes. 

Six Nations, New York - 
Senecas, New York 
Ottawas 


Wyandots 


C. 

required for the 'payment of the annuities due to Indians and Indian tribes , and for the ful¬ 
filment of treaty stipulations, for the year 1836. 


For what object. 

Amount. 

For the payment of the permanent annuity, stipulated in the 6th arti¬ 
cle of the treaty of the 11th November, 1794 

$ 4,500 

$4,500 

For the payment of the permanent annuity in lieu of interest on stock, 
per act- ------- 

6,000 

For the payment of the permanent annuity, stipulated in the 4th article 
of the treaty of 3d August, 1795 ----- 

1,000 


For the permanent annuity, per the 2d article of the treaty of the 17th 
November, 1807 - - ----- - 

800 


For the permanent annuity, per the 4th article of the treaty of the 17th 
of September, 1818 - 

1,500 


For the permanent annuity, per the 4th article of the treaty of the 29th 
August, 1821 ------- 

For the permanent annuity, per the 4th article of the treaty of the 3d 
of August, 1795 ------- 

1,000 

1,000 

4,300 

For the permanent annuity, per the 2d article of the treaty of the 17th 
of November, 1817 ------ 

400 


For the permanent annuity, per the 4th article of the treaty of the 29th 
of September, 1817, and 17th.of September, 1818 - - - 

4,500 


For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, per the 10th article of 
the treaty of the 29th of September, 1817 - 

720 


For iron and steel, &c. for shop - 

220 

6,840 
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ESTIMATE C—Continued. 


Names of tribes. 

For what object. 

Amount. 

Wyandots, Munsees, and 
Delawares 

For the permanent annuity, per the 4th article of the treaty of the 4th 
of July, 1805 - -. 


$ 1,000 

Christian Indians 

For the permanent annuity - 

- 

400 

Miamiss - 

For the permanent annuity, per the 4th article of the treaty of the 23d 
of October, 1826 ------- 

For the purposes of education, during the pleasure of Congress, per 
the 6th article of the same treaty - - - - - 

For the pay of eight laborers, per the 4th article of the same treaty - 
For the purchase of 2,000 pounds of iron, 250 pounds of steel, and 
1,000 pounds of tobacco, per same - - - 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, per the 5th article of 
the treaty of the 6th October, 1818 

For the support of a miller, in lieu of a gunsmith 

For the purchase of 160 bushels of salt 

$ 25,000 

2,000 

480 

620 

720 

600 

320 

29,740 

Eel Rivers 

For the permanent annuity, per the 4th article of the treaty of the 3d 

500 

250 

350 

1,000 

Pottawatamies 

of August, 1795 ------- 

For the permanent annuity, per the 3d article of the treaty of the 21st 
of August, 1805 ------- 

For the same, per the 3d article of the treaty of the 30th of Septem¬ 
ber, 1809 . 

For the permanent annuity, per the 4th article of the treaty of the 3d 
of August, 1795 ------- 

1,100 
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For the purchase of salt, per the 3d article of the treaty of the 7th 

of June, 1803 ------- 140 

For the permanent annuity, per the 3d article of the treaty of the 30th 

of September, 1809 ------- 500 

For the permanent annuity, per the 3d article of the treaty of the 2d 

of October, 1818 ------ 2,500 

For the limited annuity, per the 4th article of the treaty of the 29th of 
August, 1821 ------- 5,000 

For the limited annuity, per the 3d article of the treaty of the 16th of 

October, 1826 ------- 2,000 

For the purposes of education, during the pleasure of Congress, per same 2,000 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, per same - - 720 

For iron and steel, &c. ------ 220 

For the support of a miller, per the 3d article of the treaty of the 16th 

of October, 1826 ------- 600 

For the purchase of 160 bushels of salt, per same - - - 320 

For the purposes of education, per same - 2,000 

For the permanent annuity, per the 2d article of the treaty of the 20th 
of September, 1828 ------ 2,000 

For the limited annuity, per same ----- 1,000 

For the purposes of education, per same - 1,000 

For the annuity to a chief, per same - 100 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, per same - - 720 

For iron and steel, &c per same ----- 220 

For the purchase of 2,000 pounds of tobacco, per same - - 240 

For the pay of three laborers, per same - - - - 360 

For the annuity, per the 3d article of the treaty of the 10th of De¬ 
cember, 1834 ------- 1,000 

Pottawatamies of Huron - For the permanent annuity, per the 2d article of the treaty of the 17th 
of November, 1807 - 


23,640 

400 
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ESTIMATES C—Continued. 


Names of tribes. 

For what object. 

Amount. 

Pottawatam’s, of the Prairie 

Pottawatamies of the Wa¬ 
bash - 

Pottawatamies of Indiana 

Chippewas, Ottawas, and 
Pottawatamies 

For the limited annuity, per the 3d article of the treaty of the 20th of 
October, 1832 ------- 

For the annuity to 3 chiefs for life ----- 

$ 15,000 
1,000 

$ 16,000 

20,000 

17,000 

For the limited annuity, per the 3d article of the treaty of the 26th of 
October, 1832 - - - - - 

For the limited annuity, per the 4th article of the treaty of the 27th of 
October, 1832 ------- 

For the purposes of education - - - 

15,000 

2,000 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, per the 2d article of the 
treaty of the 29th of July, 1829 - - - - - 

For iron and steel, &c. - - 

For the permanent annuity, per the 2d article of the treaty of the 29th 

of July, 1829 .- 

For the purchase of 50 barrels of salt 

For the limited annuity, per the 3d article of the treaty of the 26th of 
September, 1833 - - - - - 

For the limited annuity, per the 2d article of the supplement to same 
For the annuity to 4 chiefs for life, per the 3d article of the treaty 

720 

220 

16,000 

300 

14,000 

2,000 

1,100 

34,340 

Winnebagoes 

For the limited annuity, per the 2d article of the treaty of the 1st of 
August, 1829 - 

For the purchase of 50 barrels of salt 

For the purchase of 3,000 pounds of tobacco - - - i 

18,000 
300 
300 | 
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Menominees 


(Jhippewas 


For the support of 3 blacksmiths and assistants 

2,160 

For iron, steel, &c. 

660 

For the pay of laborers, and for oxen - 

365 

For the limited annuity, per the 3d article of the treaty of the 15th of 
September, 1832 ------- 

10,000 

For the purposes of education, per the 4th article - - , 1 

3,000 

For the support of 6 agriculturists, and purchase of oxen, ploughs, 
and other implements, per the 5th article - 

2,500 

For the purchase of 1,500 pounds of tobacco 

150 

For the services of two physicians - 

400 

For the support of 5 farmers, and 5 female house keepers, per the 2d 
article of the treaty of the 5th of February, 1831 - 

4,000 

For the support of a miller, per same 

600 

For the support of 3 blacksmiths and assistants, per same 

2,160 

For iron and steel, &c. per same 

660 

j For the limited annuity, per same 

6,000 

For the purposes of education, per 5th article 

500 

For the purchase of provisions, per 6th article 

1,000 

For the permanent annuity, per the 4th article of the treaty of the 3d 
of August, 1795 ------- 

1,000 

For the same, per the 2d article of the treaty of the 17th of November, 
1807 - - - . 

800 

For the same, per the 4th article of the treaty of the 24th of Septem¬ 
ber, 1819 - - - 

1,000 

For the support of a blacksmith at Saganaw; and for farming uten¬ 
sils and cattle and for the employment of persons to aid them in 
agriculture, per act of the 15th of May, 1820 .... 

2,000 

For the purposes of education, per the 6th article of the treaty of the 
5th of August, 1826 « 

1,000 


37,835 


14.920 


5,800 
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Names of tribes. 


Ohippewas, Menominees, 
Winnebagoes, and New 
York Indians - 

Sioux of Mississippi 


Yancton andSantie bands 


Omahas - 


Sacs of Missouri 


KSTIMATE O—Continued, 


For what object. 


For the purposes of education, pel* the 5th article of the treaty of the 
11th of August, 1827 ------ 

For the limited annuity, per the 4th article of the treaty of the 15th of 
July, 1830 ------- 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, per same 

For iron and steel, &c. ------ 

For agricultural assistance ------ 

For the limited annuity, per the 4th article of the treaty of the 15th of 
July, 1830 ------- 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant 

For iron and steel, <fcc. ------ 

For agricultural implements - - - - - 

For the limited annuity, per the 4th article of the treaty of the 15th of 

July, 1830 . 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, per same 
For iron and steel, &c. ■ 

For agricultural implements - - - - - 

For the limited annuity, per the 4th article of the treaty of the 15th of 
July, 1830 ------- 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant 


Amount. 


$ 1,500 

$ 2,000 
720 
220 
700 

3,640 


3,000 

720 

220 

400 

4,340 


2,500 

720 

220 

500 

3,940 


500 

720 
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Sacs 

Foxes 
Ioways - 


Sacs and Foxes - 


j For iron and steel, (fee. ------ 

For agricultural implements ..... 

For the limited annuity, per the 4th article of the treaty of the 15th of 
July, 1830 ....... 

For the limited annuity of the 4th article .... 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, per the 5th article of the 
treaty of the 4th of August, 1824 - 
For iron and steel, <fcc. ------ 

For agricultural implements ..... 

For the limited annuity, per the 4th article of the treaty of the 15th of 
July, 1830 ....... 

For an assistant smith ------ 

For iron and steel, <fec. ....... 

For agricultural implements ..... 

For the permanent annuity, per the 3d article of the treaty of the 3d 
of November, 1804 ------ 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, per the 4th article of the 
treaty of the 4th of August, 1824 .... 

For iron and steel, (fee. ------ 

For agricultural implements - - - - - 

For the limited annuity, per the 3d article of the treaty of the 21st of 
September, 1832 ------- 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant ... 

For iron and steel, (fee. ------ 

For the purchase of 40 barrels of salt .... 

For the purchase of 40 kegs of tobacco .... 


220 

200 


720 

220 

400 

2,500 

480 

220 

600 


1,000 

720 

220 

60 

20,000 

720 

220 

200 

400 


1,640 

3,000 

3,000 


5,140 


23,540 


Sacs, Foxes, and Ioways - 


For the purposes of education, per the 5th article of the treaty of the 
15th of July, 1830 . 


3,000 
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Names of tribes. 

For what object. 

Amount. 

Otoes and Missourias 

For the limited annuity, per the 4th article of the treaty of the 15th of 
July, 1830 - - - - 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, per same 

For iron and steel, &c. per same - 

For agricultural implements, per same .... 

For the purposes of education, per the 4th article of the treaty of the 
21st of September, 1833 ------ 

For the support of two farmers, per the 5th article of the treaty of the 
21st of September, 1833 - 

$ 2,500 
720 
220 
500 

500 

1,200 


Kanzas - 

For the limited annuity, per the 3d article of the treaty of the 3d of 
June, 1825 ------- 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, per the 4th article of the 
treaty of the 3d of June, 1825 - 

For iron and steel, &c. .... . 

For agricultural assistance - 

3,500 

720 

220 

1,600 


Osages - 

For the permanent annuity, per the 5th article of the treaty of the 10th 
of November, 1808 - 

For the limited annuity, per the 3d article of the treaty of the 2d of 
June, 1825 - - - 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, per the 4th article of 
the treaty of the 2d of June, 1825 ----- 

For iron and steel, &c. ------ 

For agricultural assistance ------ 

1,500 

7,000 

720 

220 

1,600 



$5,640 


6,040 


11,040 


jo 

i—i 
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Kickapoos 

Kaskaskias and Peorias - 

•-‘Kaskaskias, Peorias, Weas, 
00 and Piankeshaws 

Piankeshaws 

Weas 

Delawares 


For the limited annuity, per the 4t.h article of the treaty of the 24th 
of October, 1832 ------- 

For the support of a blacksmith establishment, per 5th article 
For purposes of education, per 7th article - 

For the limited annuity, per the 5th art. of the treaty of the 27th of 
October, 1832 ------- 

For agricultural implements, per 6th article, per same 


For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, per the 5th article of 
the treaty of the 29th of October, 1832 - 

For iron and steel, &c. ------ 


For the permanent annuity, per the 4th article of the treaty of the 3d 
of August, 1795 ------ 

For the same, per the 3d article of the treaty of the 30th of Dec. 1805 
For agricultural implements, per the 3d article of the treaty of the 29th 
of October, 1832 ------- 

For the permanent annuity, per the 5th article of the treaty of the 2d 
of October, 1818 - - - - - - 

For the permanent annuity, per the 4th article of the treaty of the 3d 
of August, 1795 ------- 

For the purchase of salt, per the 3d article of the treaty of the 7th of 
June, 1803 - * 

For the permanent annuity per the 3d article of the treaty of the 30th 
of September, 1809 ------ 

For the same, per the 5th article of the treaty of the 3d of October, 1818 
For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, per 6th article do. - 
For iron and steel, &c. ------ 

For the permanent annuity, per the supplemental treaty of the 14th of 
September, 1829 ------- 


5,000 

1,000 

500 


3.000 
' 50 


720 

220 


500 

300 

500 


1,000 

100 

500 

4,000 

720 

220 

1,000 


6,500 

3,050 

940 

1,300 

3,000 
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ESTIMATE C—Continued. 


Name;-, of tribes. 


For what object 


Amount 


Shawanees 


Shawanees and Delawares 

Shawanees and Senecas, 
of Lewistown - 


For annuity to three chiefs, per the supplemental treaty of the 26th of 
October, 1832 - 

For the permanent annuity, per the 4th article of the treaty of the 3d 
of August, 1795 - 

For the purchase of salt, per the 3d article of the treaty ot the 7th of 
June, 1803 - - - - - _ 

For the permanent annuity, per the 4th article of the treaty of the 
29th of September, 1817 - - - - - 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, per the 4th article of 
the treaty of the 8th of August, 1831 
For iron-and steel, &c. - - - - - 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, per the 4th article of 
the treaty of the 7th of November, 1825 - 
For iron and steel, &c. 

For the support of a miller, per the 2d article of the treaty of the 26th 
of October, 1832 

For the permanent annuity, per the 4th article of the treaty of the 
17th of September, 1818 - - - - „ " 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, per the 4th article of the 
treaty of the 20th of J uly, 1831 - 

For iron and steel, &c. - 


$300 


1,000 

60 

2,000 

720 

220 

720 

220 


$ 7,840 


4,940 

500 


1,000 


720 

220 


1,940 
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Senecas, of Lewisiovyn 


Choctaws 


* or the permanent annuity, per the 4th article of the treaty of the 
, °* September, 1817, and tiie 17th of September, 1818 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, per the 4th article of 
the treaty of the 28th of February, 1831 - 

For iron and steel, &c. - 

For the support of a miller 

For the annuity, per the 5th article of the treaty of the 17th of De¬ 
cember, 1801 .... 

For the permanent annuity, per the 2d article of the treaty of the 16th 
of November, 1805 - 

For the limited annuity, per the 2d article of the treaty of the 24th 
of October, 1816 - 

For the permanent annuity, per the 13th article of the treaty of the 
18th of October, 1820 

For the annuity to a chief, per the 14th article of the treaty of the 
18th of October, 1820 

For the permanent annuity, per the 2d article of the treaty of the 
20th of January, 1825 

For the limited annuity, per the 3d article of the treaty of the 20th of 
January, 1825 - 

h or the annuity to a chief, per the 10th article of the treaty of the 
20th of January, 1825 

For the limited annuity, per the 17th article of the treaty of the 27th 
of September, 1830 

For the purposes of education, per the 20th article of the treaty of the 
27th of September, 1830 

For the support of 2 blacksmiths and assistants, per the 20th article of 
the treaty of the 27th of September, 1820 - 

For iron and steel, &c. - 

b or the annuity to chiefs, per the 15th article of the treaty of the 
27th of September, 1830 - 


1,000 

720 

220 

600 

2,000 

3,000 

6,000 

600 

150 

6,000 

6,000 

150 

20,000 

12,500 

2,160 

660 

1,100 


2,540 
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ESTIMATE C—Continued. 


Names of tribes. 


For what object. 


Amount. 


For the annuity to warriors - 


Chickasaws 


For the permanent annuity, per act of the 26th February, 1799 
For the purposes of education, per the 11th article of the treaty of the 
24th of May, 1834 


Creeks 


For the permanent annuity, per the 4th article of the treaty of the 7th 
August, 1790 - 

For the same, per the 2d article of the treaty of the 16th of June, 
1802 ------ 


$500 

3,000 

3,000 

1,500 

3,000 


Creeks, east 


Creeks, west 


For the limited annuity, per the 8th article of the treaty of the 24th of 
March, 1832 ------- 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, per the 13th article of 
the treaty of the 24th of March, 1832 - 

For iron and steel, &c. 

For the purposes of education, per the 13th article of the treaty of the 
24th of March, 1832 - - - - - 

For the annuity to three chiefs, per the 11th article of the treaty of 
the 24th of March, 1832 ------ 

For the permanent annuity, per the 4th article of the treaty of the 
24th of January, 1826 - - - - - 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, per the 8th article of 
the treaty of the 24th January, 1826 


12,000 

720 

220 

3,000 

400 

20,000 

720 


$60,820 

6,000 


4,500 


16,340 
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Cherokees 


Quapaws 


Florida Indians - 


For iron and steel, &c. ------ 

For the support of a wheelwright - 

For agricultural implements, per the 8th article of the treaty of the 
24th January, 1826 ------ 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, per the 5th article of 
the treaty of the 14th February, 1833 - 

For iron and steel, &c. - - 

For the support of a wheelwright or wagon-maker ... 
For the purposes of education - 

For the permanent annuity, per the 3d and 6th articles of the treaty 
of the 6th June, 1794, and 2d of October, 1798 
For the same, per the 2d article of the treaty of the 24th of October, 

1804 . 

For the same, per the 3d article of the treaty of the 25th of October, 

1805 - - - - 


220 

600 

2,000 

720 

220 

600 

1,000 


6,000 

1,000 

3,000 


For the purposes of education, per the 3d article of the treaty of the 

13th of May, 1833 . 

For the limited annuity, per the 4th article of the treaty of the 13th 

of May, 1833 -. 

For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, per the 3d article of 
the treaty of the 13th of May, 1833 .... 

For iron and steel, <fec. ------ 

For the support of a farmer, per the 6th article of the treaty of the 
13th of May, 1833 . 

For the limited annuity, per the 3d article of the treaty of the 18th 
of September, 1823 - - - - 

For the support of a blacksmith’s establishment, per the 6th article of 
the treaty of the 18th of September, 1823 - 


1,000 

2,000 

720 

220 

600 

4,610 

1,000 


26,080 


10,000 


4,540 
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ESTIMATE C—Continued. 


Names of tribes. 

For what object. 

Amount. 


For the purposes of education ..... 

# 1,000 

#6,610 

12,000 

Pawnees 

For the limited annuity, per the 3d article of the treaty of the 9th of 
October, 1833 - - - 

For agricultural implements, per the 4th article of the treaty of the 
9th of October, 1833 - - 

For the purposes of education, per the 5th article of the treaty of the 
9th of October, 1833 - - - - - - 

For the support of two blacksmiths’ establishments, per the 6th article 
of the treaty of the 9th of October, 1833 - 
For the support of four farmers, per the 7th article of the treaty of the 
9th of October, 1833 

4,600 

2,000 

1,000 

2,000 

2,400 

Cherokees, west - 

For the purposes of education, per the 3d article of the treaty of the 
6th of May, 1828 - - - - - - 

For the support of four blacksmiths and assistants, per the 4th article 
of the treaty of the 6th of May, 1828 - 

For iron and steel, &c. ------ 

For the support of a wagon-maker and a wheelwright, per the 4th 
article of the treaty of the 14th of February, 1833 - 

2,000 

2,880 

880 

1,200 

6,960 


For the expenses of transportation and distribution of annuity, salt, 
agricultural implements, and tobacco, tools, &c. and other incidental 
expenses, not otherwise enumerated - 


29,500 




# 515,175 
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C Do J 

RECAPITULATION. 


279 


Annuities - 

Blacksmith’s establishments - 
Education - 
Treaty stipulations - 
Transportation and incidental expenses 

- 

$366,810 

41,670 

43.500 
33,695 

29.500 

: 


Total - 

$ 515,175 


Office of Indian Affairs, 

November 13, 1835. 

ELBERT HERRING. 



D. 

STATEMENT showing the amount of disbursements in the Indian Department , between the 1st of January and 30 th 
of September , 1835, the amount accounted for, and the balance remaining to be accounted for. 


HEADS OP APPROPRIATION. 


Treaty transportation and contingencies, per act 20th of February, 1833 - 
Annuities, per act 26th May, 1824 - 

Same, per act 14th July, 1832 

Carrying into effect treaty with Pottawatamies, per act 2d March, 1833 - 

Carrying into effect treaty with Senecas, per act 2d March, 1833 - 
Carrying into effect treaty with Winnebagoes, per act 2d March, 1833 
Payment of claims, per act 26th June, 1834 - 

Payment of claims, per act 28th June, 1834 - 

Carrying into effect treaty with Quapaws, per act 28th June, 1834 
Carrying into effect treaty with Pawnees, per act 28th June, 1834 
Exchange of lands with Indians and removal west, per act 2d March, 1833 
Transportation of annuities and agricultural implements, &c. do 
Carrying into effect treaty with Menominies, do 

Cherokee schools ------- 

Pay of superintendent of Indian affairs and Indian agents 

Pay of sub-agents ------- 

Pay of interpreters and translators - 
Pay of blacksmiths and assistants - 

Presents to Indians ------- 

Iron and steel, &c. ------- 

Provisions for Indians ------- 

Contingencies of Indian department - 


Disbursed. 

Accounted for. 

Balance. 

$3,479 41 

$3,479 41 


37 49 

37 49 


141 00 

141 00 


18 00 

18 00 


581 17 

581 17 


3 05 

3 05 


100 00 

100 00 


2,161 22 

2,161 22 


178 91 

178 91 


46 25 

46 25 


9,226 51 

7,856 21 

$1,370 00 

684 02 

684 02 


2,200 00 

- 

2,200 00 

1,207 50 

1,207 50 


11,199 32 

10,824 32 

375 00 

5,119 00 

2,541 57 

2,577 43 

5,501 19 

3,305 60 

2,195 59 

1,499 00 

1,499 00 


4,823 42 

1,283 92 

3,539 50 

65 00 

65 00 


3,807 15 

1,990 21 

1,816 94 

6,680 64 

6,255 64 

425 00 
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Building houses for agents, &c. 

Transportation and distribution of annuities - 

Education of Indian youths - 

Blacksmiths’ establishments 

Locating reservations, per act 26th June, 1834 - 

Running lines for Sacs and Foxes, per act 28th June, 1834 

Running lines for Greeks and Cherokees, per act 28th June, 1834 

Civilization of Indians - 

Locating Choctaw reservations, per act 28th June, 1834 - 
Locating Winnebagoes, per act 28th June, 1834 - 
Payment to E. Dunkin for improvements, per act 28th June, 1834 
Payment to Cherokees for do. per act 28th June, 1834 
Expenses of the commission west, per act 28th June, 1834 
Indian annuities, per act 3d March, 1835 - 

Treaty stipulations for farmers ------ 

Treaty stipulations for laborers ------ 

Treaty stipulations for millers ------ 

Treaty stipulations for wheelwrights - 

Treaty stipulations for salt ------ 

Treaty stipulations for agricultural implements - 

Treaty stipulations for tobacco 

Treaty stipulations for physicians - 

Treaty stipulations for provisions for Menominies - 

Holding treaty with Caddoes and others ----- 

Carrying into effect treaty with the Pottawatamies, of 4th December, 1834 
Carrying into effect treaty with the Pottawatamies, of 10th December, 1834 
Carrying into effect treaty with the Pottawatamies, of 16th December, 1834 
Carrying into effect treaty with the Pottawatamies, of 17th December, 1834 
Expenses negotiating the above treaties, per act 3d March, 1835 - 


257 

61 

179 

88 

77 

73 

1,003 

73 

1,003 

73 



28,228 

82 

28,228 

82 



20,561 

95 

4,827 

94 

15,734 

01 

4,469 

55 

4,469 

55 



1,355 

61 

1,355 

61 



62 

50 

62 

50 



4,704 

97 

4,704 

97 



3,360 

00 

3,360 

00 



200 

00 

200 

00 



500 

00 

500 

00 



133,510 

08 

38,991 

67 

94,518 

41 

3,984 

48 

3,984 

48 



366,098 

50 

260,466 

79 

105,631 

71 

4,150 

00 

2,181 

72 

1,968 

28 

180 

00 

180 

00 



1,150 

00 , 

- 


1,150 

00 

1,200 

00 1 

250 

00 

950 

00 

187 

50 

187 

50 



3,600 

00 

1,570 

41 

2,029 

59 

150 

00 

150 

00 



200 

00 

200 

00 



1,000 

00 

1,000 

00 



10,000 

00 

8,212 

27 

1,787 

13 

800 

00 

800 

00 



1,400 

00 

1,400 

00 



1,600 

00 

1,600 

00 



1,280 

00 

1,280 

00 



389 

00 

389 

00 
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STATEMENT D—Continued. 


HEADS OP APPROPRIATION. 

Disbursed. 

Accounted for. 

•u 

Balance. 

Carrying into effect treaty of Chicago, per act of 3d March, 1835, viz: 
Payment for goods and provisions • 

To satisfy individual claims * 

Claims against the nation ------ 

Payment to Waw-pou-eh-see and his band - 
Payment to Awn-kote and his band - 
Investment in stock for education 

Expenses of commissioner to investigate claims 

Expenses of conducting Chicago treaty - - - 

Negotiating with the Cherokees for their lands, per act of 3d March, 1835 
Holding treaty with Caddoes, and others, per act of 3d March, 1835 
Repayment to William Marshall, per act of 3d March, 1835 

Repayment to Captain William Jouett, per act of 3d March, 1835 

To replace Chickasaw annuity, lost, per act of 3d March, 1835 

Proceeds of fifty-four sections of land - - - - - 

Transportation and distribution of annuities, &c. per act of 3d March, 1835 
To carry into effect Choctaw treaty of 1820, per act of 2d March, 1833 - 

67,277 00 
99,850 00 
135,167 00 
2,000 00 
1,500 00 
69,329 53 
500 00 
2,536 53 
10,360 75 
5,000 00 
1,444 25 
642 37 
1,000 00 
722 50 
8,016 75 
16,003 43 

67,277 00 
99,850 00 
135,167 00 
2,000 00 
1,500 00 
69,329 53 
500 00 
2,536 53 
8,559 48 | 
4,999 70 
1,444 25 
642 37 
1,000 00 
722 50 
5,712 96 

1—l 

u 

1,801 27 § 

30 2 

o 

2,303 99 L - 1 
16,003 43 

$1,075,693 66 

$817,238 35 

$258,455 31 


RECAPITULATION. 


Amount of disbursements 
Amount accounted for 
Balance to be accounted for 


- $ 1,075,693 66 

- $817,238 35 

- 258,455 31 

-$1,075,693 66 


Office Indian Affairs, November 18, 1835. 


ELBERT HERRING. 
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E. 


STA TEMENT showing the number of Indian schools, where established, by whom, the number of teachers and pupils, 

and the amount allowed by the Government. 


No. 

Tribes, and where established. 

By whom. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Amount. 

1 

Mohegan, - 

Connecticut 

ft tt tl u 

1 

22 

$500 00 

2 

Senecas, 

New York 

Baptist General Convention, 

4 

140 



3 

Tuscaroras, 

“ 

« « 

2 

71 



4 

Ottawas, 

(( 

u it 

3 

12 


2,000 00 

5 

Chippewas, 

« 

u tt 

3 

48 



6 

Cherokees, 


tt tt 

2 

21 



7 

Menominies, 

Green Bay 

Protestant Episcopal Church, 

5 

66 

500 00 

8 

Shawanees, 

West Mississippi 

Methodist Society, 

3 

44 



9 

Delawares, 

- - « 

tt <t 

2 

19 



10 

Peorias, 

« 

tt tt 

2 

16 



11 

Kickapoos, 

“ 

tt tt 

2 

6j 


400 00 

12 

Wyandots, 

tt 

n tt 

2 

40 



13 

<< 

- Little Rapids, Michigan 

tt tt 

1 

20 



14 

u 

- Ana Kwiwinau 

u u 

1 

14 



15 

Chippewas and Ottawas, - Mackinac 

Amer. Bd. Commis. For. Missions, 

11 

32 



16 

u 

« - Lapointe 

tt it « 

5 

46 



17 

u 

“ - Yellow Lake 

tt tt <f 

3 

12 


1,690 00 

18 

« 

“ - Fond du Lac 

tt tt “ 

1 

18 



19 

tt 

<{ - . Leech Lake 

tt tt ft 

1 

7 



20 

“ 

“ - Sault Ste. Marie 

Catholic, 

1 

43 

) 
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STATEMENT E—Continued. 


No. 

Tribes, and where established. 

By whom. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Amount. 

21 

Menominies, Winnebagoes, &c. La Croix 

Catholic, 

1 

21 

y 1,000 oo 

22 

“ “ L’Arbre Croche 


1 

21 

J 

23 

Penobscot, - - Quoddy, Maine 

« 


_ 

300 00 

24 

Sioux, - - - St. Peter’s 

- 

_ 

_ 

300 00 

25 

Omahas, - - Upper Missouri 

. 

_ 

_ 

400 00 

26 

1 student of law at Buffalo 

. 

_ 

1 

50 00 

27 

1 student of law at Vermont 

_ 

_ 

1 

100 00 

28 

2 students of law, Choctaw academy 

- 

- 

2 

200 00 



Pupils 


733 

7,440 00 

29 

Choctaws, - - Choctaw academy 

66 





Miamies, - - “ 

6 





Pottawatamies, - - “ 

18 





Seminoles, - - “ 

6 





Q,uapaws, - - “ 

4 





Creeks, - - “ 

15 





Sacs, Foxes, Ioways, and others, “ 

17 





Cherokees - - “ 

12 





Chickasaws, - “ 

19 






— 


163 



Office Indian Affairs, November 18, 1835. 


ELBERT HERRING. 
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The preceding tables exhibit the disposition of the money appropriated 
for education, and the condition of those schools, from the teachers of 
which reports have been received. There are other schools among the In¬ 
dian tribes, from which no returns have been made. The whole number 
of children to whom instruction is given may be stated at seventeen hun¬ 
dred (1,700). 

The communications transmitted to this office by the teachers and In¬ 
dian agents are generally satisfactory. That from the intelligent agent at 
Michilimackinac is especially gratifying. There are eight establishments 
within the limits of his agency, stationed at different points between the 
above island and Ana Kwiwinau, on the shores of Lake Superior. In the 
school at Michilimackinac the higher branches, geography, philosophy, and 
history, are successfully taught. Two of the pupils “have gone out among 
their relatives in the north as teachers. Another has been recently re¬ 
ceived as a catechist by the American Board of Missions. A third now 
commands a vessel on the lakes. A fourth is studying medicine. Many 
of them read and write the English and Ojibwa languages easily and cor¬ 
rectly.” 

The establishments among the Shawanees and Delawares, and the other 
tribes west and north of the Missouri river, appear to have been well con¬ 
ducted. Instruction has been given to a considerable extent in the lan¬ 
guages of these tribes. There have been printed, at the press at the Shaw- 
anee station, 312,350 pages—2S3,000 in the Creek and Choctaw, 16,200 
in the Otoe, 7,750 in the Ioway, 34,000 in the Pottawatamie, 16,000 in the 
Shawanee, and 15,000 in the Delaware languages. 

The schools among the Choctaws west of the Mississippi have been 
opened under the direction of competent teachers. The recent completion 
of the buildings, and other causes, have prevented their operation to the 
extent and with the advantages that may be confidently anticipated. 

In every instance, a knowledge of agriculture and of some mechanical 
art is imparted to the boys, and of household duties and economy to the 
o-irls. The agent for the Delawares and Shawanees states that he was 
shown cloth that was spun and wove, and shirts and other clothing made, 
by the Indian girls. 

The agents for the several tribes for whose benefit schools are supported 
are required to visit and inspect them at least once in each year. At these 
visits a public examination of the pupils is made, and the attendance of the 
military officers and of other citizens, whenever convenience will permit, 
is requested. By the application of these and other incentives, it is hoped 
that a deeper interest in the success of these establishments will be 
awakened in the minds of parents and children, and more extensive re¬ 
sults be obtained from the means and exertions appropriated and applied 
by the Government for their improvement in knowledge and virtue. 
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STATEMENT shotting the amount and disposition of the funds pro¬ 
vided by treaties, for purposes of education. 


Tribes. 

Date of treaty. 

Amount. 


Miamies - 

Pottawatamies - 

Do. 

Do. 

Winnebagoes ... 

Chippewas - 

Chippewas, Menominies. and others 
Menominies - - 

Sacs, Foxes, and others 

Kiekapoos - 

Shawnees and Delawares - 
Choct&ws - 
Do. 

Creeks, east - 

Cherokees, west ... 

Florida Indians - 

duapaws - 
Oloes and Missourias 

Pawnees - 

Chickasaws - 
Creeks, east - 

23 October, 1826 

16 October' 1826 
20 Sept. 1828 

27 October, 1832 
15 Sept. 1832 

24 Sept. 1829 

11 August, 1827 

8 Febru’ry, 1831 

15 July, 1830 

24 October, 1832 

26 October, 1832 

27 Sept. 1830 

27 Sept. 1830 

24 March, 1832 

6 May, 1828 

18 Sept. 1823 

13 May, 1833 

[11 Sept. 1833 

9 October, 1833 

24 May, 1831 

14 Febru’ry, 1833 

$2,000 

2,000 

1,000 

2,000 

3,000 

1,000 

1.500 
500 

3,000 

500 

500 

2.500 
10,000 

3,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

3,000 

1,000 

Choctaw Academy. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

School in the nation. 

Bapt. Gen. Convention. 
Protestant E. Church. 

Do. 

Choctaw Academy. 

School in the nation. 

Do. 

Do. 

Choctaw Academy. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

School in the nation. 

Choctaw Academy. 

Do. 

42,000 


Office Indian Affairs, November , 1835. 


Civilization Fund. 

Balance to the credit of this fund, January 1, 1835 - - $ 7,970 65 

Add appropriation for 1835 - - _ . 10,000 00 


Deduct amount of drafts prior to 29th Sept., 1835, $5,025 83 
Deduct amount required for 4th quarter ' - ' 3.9S6 67 

--9,012 50 

Balance ------ $8,958 15 


Office Indian Affairs, November , 1835. 
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No. 11. 

REPORT OF COMMISSARY GENERAL OF SUBSISTENCE, 

As Superintendent of Indian Emigration. 


EMIGRATION OF INDIANS, 

Office Com. Gen. of Subsistence, 

November 12, 1835. 

To the Hon. Lewis Cass, Secretary of War: 

Sir : I have the honor to submit for your consideration the accompa¬ 
nying reports, in conformity with your directions of the 4th of September, 
viz: A report of the amount of funds remitted to the differents agents and 
disbursing officers for the expenses of Indian emigration during the first 
three quarters of the present year, and the amount for which accounts have 
been rendered in the same period; and a report of the number of Indians 
that have been removed since the 30th day of September, 1834; the whole 
number of Indians west of the Mississippi, distinguishing the native from 
the emigrated tribes; the quantity of land assigned to each, and its situa¬ 
tion; and the number of Indians yet to be removed under treaty 
stipulations. The estimate of the amount of money that will be required 
during the ensuing year cannot, with a proper degree of certainty, be made 
at this time. This office will probably be in possession of information, soon 
after the session of Congress commences, that will enable me to state the 
demands of the year 1836 for Indian removals. But it is highly probable, 
such is the balance to that head of appropriation still unexpended, that 
only a small sum will be required to be appropriated in addition thereto. 

It will be perceived, from report marked No. 2, that the active operations 
of the year ha ve not been productive of such results as might have been 
anticipated. No removal of the Florida Indians has been effected, whilst 
the Creeks have furnished but a very insignificant body of emigrants. 
Only a few families of the Cherckees have gone west; and of the other 
tribes with whom there are treaty stipulations for emigration, none have yet 
redeemed the pledge, freely given, to exchange their eastern for a trans-Mis¬ 
sissippi residence. I will state briefly the operations of this office during 
the year ending the 30th of September, and, in doing so, will offer a few 
observations upon the condition of the Indians, both oil this and on the 
other side of the Mississippi, with tire probable causes that operate to retard 
the progress of emigration, and the immediate prospects of success in the 
policy of the Government in regard to the Indian population. 

In the summer of 1834, extensive arrangements were made by this office 
for the reihoval of the Creeks from Alabama. A superintendent and two 
assistant agents were appointed from among the citizens of that State, and 
a disbursing officer of great experience was associated with them. The 
representations received from various sources induced the expectation of a 
numerous emigration; but, owing to causes not necessary to be detailed 
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here, only a small body of those Indians could be induced to emigrate, and 
these were removed in December, under the direction alone of the disburs¬ 
ing officer, the other agents having been discharged in order to save ex¬ 
pense. These emigrants in going west so late in the season, it is under¬ 
stood, suffered many privations; but the office is perfectly satisfied that the 
able and intelligent army officer who conducted them did all that humani¬ 
ty could demand to alleviate their condition. 

In pursuance of treaty stipulations with the Ottowas of Maumee, 
Ohio, an officer was despatched in July, 1834, to remove them to the new 
country. After endeavoring favorably to impress them with the project, 
and remaining some time among them, he discovered an unwillingness to 
remove west, unless they had first sent thither an exploring party, in whose 
report they might confide. 

The indulgence was granted them by your direction, and the officer took 
a party of five of the principal chiefs, properly equipped for the enterprise. 
They returned in November, and, as the country they traversed was re¬ 
ported by the officer to be in all respects a most desirable residence, it was 
thought the impressions created would have influenced the tribe to an im¬ 
mediate departure. But delay, under various pretences, ensued, and the 
season was suffered to pass inactively away. Since then, no efforts have 
been made to remove that tribe. 

As soon ss the appropriation was passed at the last session of Congress, 
preparations were made for the removal of the Seminoles. It was believed 
that there would be very little difficulty in getting off one-third of their 
whole number, it having been provided that they should remove in three 
years, one of which had already expired ; and, therefore, the agents of the 
United States were instructed to proceed immediately to the execution of 
the task. But it was soon seen that, notwithstanding the exhibition of a 
considerable military force in Florida, it would be out of the question 
peaceably to effect the object, and the department was willing, upon the re¬ 
commendation of the agents, to defer the emigration until January, 1836, 
on the condition, as freely entered into by most of the chiefs, that the whole 
tribe would then move without opposition. Notwithstanding this assu¬ 
rance, and the evidently growing popularity of emigration among them, 
the conduct of some of those opposed to it has led to the precaution taken 
by the department, of strengthening the armed force in Florida. No seri¬ 
ous difficulty is, however, apprehended. The agents have, under instruc¬ 
tions, made arrangements by which the Indians will be collected together 
at various points, marched to Tampa Bay, and there embarked for the Mis¬ 
sissippi river. They will be put on board of steam-boats at the Balize, and 
thence taken up the Mississippi to a place on White river, not far from the 
month oi the Arkansas, called Rock Row; thence they will be marched 
about two hundred and fifty miles to their new country west of Fort Gib¬ 
son. Every precaution wall be taken to secure the health and comfort of 
those people. A rigid police will be observed in the sea vessels and steam¬ 
boats, and whilst on the rivers they will be landed at night and encamped. 
Good provisions will be regularly issued, and medical attendance fur¬ 
nished ; and all the obligations of humanity will, I am sure, be scrupu¬ 
lously fulfilled by those under whose direction the Seminoles are placed. 

Admonished by the many difficulties encountered, in the efforts before re¬ 
ferred to, in attempting to remove the Creeks, the Department of War was 
willino-, although efforts were again made under favorable auspices, at an 
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early day during the present year, to operate among them, to listen favora¬ 
bly to a proposition from several citizens of Georgia, for the removal of the 
whole tribe at twenty dollars a head. A contract has been entered into 
with them, but only for the removal of five thousand, that being the num¬ 
ber for which the appropriation was provided; the contract to expire on 
the 1st day of July, 1836. The con tract, a copy of which (numbered 3) I 
have the honor to transmit with "this, provides, it will be seen, for every 
thing that could give to the Indians, whilst on their way west, security 
against maltreatment or personal suffering, induced by the neglect of the 
contractors; whilst the agents of the United States, whose duty it is made to 
accompany each party, are strictly enjoined to report every dereliction from 
the true spirit and meaning of the instrument, and to see that the whole 
operation is conducted with due regard to the principles of benevolence 
and humanity. The prospects of the contractors have been reported to be 
not very flattering. They think that one or two thousand of the Creeks 
may be removed during the present season, and that they may be able to make 
in the spring a more successful exertion, and, perhaps, remove early in the 
year the remainder of the number contracted for. The measure of suc¬ 
cess attending the exertions of the contractors will, perhaps, indicate truly 
whether the contract should be extended to the rest of the tribe. 

At the last session of Congress an appropriation was made for the remo¬ 
val of the united nation of the Chippewa, Ottawa, and Pottawatamie In¬ 
dians from the country recently purchased from them, situated around the 
head of Lake Michigan. Those Indians are allowed, by the treaty, to re¬ 
main three years on the lands they have ceded; but it was believed, from 
the demonstrations made by them, that, if the exploring expedition stipu¬ 
lated for should report favorably, there would be no difficulty in effecting 
speedily a large removal. Accordingly, an officer was, at an early day, 
despatched to their country, with directions to procure an outfit for a party 
of fifty persons. This party was conducted to the country assigned the 
tribe, situated north of the northwest corner of Missouri, by an intelligent 
gentleman, who reports that he had great difficulty in accomplishing the 
object in view, growing out of the dislike of the persons composing his 
party to the duty they had undertaken to perform. He gives a very fa¬ 
vorable account of the country, representing many portions of it as highly 
susceptible of cultivation, and all of it as well calculated for those for 
whom it is designed. The results produced by the return of the party 
were much relied upon, and the officer to whom is entrusted the duty of 
removal has been unremitting in his exertions to push forward those In¬ 
dians whose inclinations were supposed to be at all favorable to emigration. 
At the last dates he was advancing towards the Mississippi, and had a con¬ 
siderable body of Indians with him, with the prospect of large accessions. 
He may remove this season from fifteen hundred to two thousand. 

A disbursing officer has been continued, together with the superinten¬ 
dent, in the Cherokee country east. The peculiar relations of the Chero- 
kees with the General Government, and the obstructions to the making of 
a treaty that would be unexceptionable, have operated within the past year 
to prevent extensive emigration. 

The efforts to effect Indian emigration, have, during the past year, met 
with no very encouraging success; yet have they been most strenuous. 
No proper expedient has been left untried to accelerate the departure for 
their destined homes of the tribes east of the Mississippi j and the exertions, 
19 
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though unsuccessful in a great degree, have cost much labor and expense; 
it is hoped not without the promise of ultimate benefits. This office has, 
however, been fully employed in providing the year’s subsistence for the 
various tribes and parts of tribes already removed, and for those whose re¬ 
moval is anticipated. The purchasing, by contract or otherwise, of rifles, 
blankets, ammunition, looms, wheels, &c. &c. provided for several tribes in 
pursuance of treaty stipulations; the settlement of the very voluminous ac¬ 
counts growing out of prior transactions; the adjustment of claims, and 
the perfecting a system having for its object a complete accountability on 
the part of the agents, not only tor the money, but for the vast amounts of pro¬ 
visions and property they have necessarily to procure and distribute. This 
system will, I flatter myself, be acceptable, as it doubtless appears to an¬ 
swer well the important end of establishing checks and responsibilities 
where, from the extent of the discretion heretofore found indispensable, it 
was thought almost impracticable to create them. The business of Indian 
removal is necessarily expensive. The Indians are uncertain in their 
movements, slow and vacillating. Easily operated upon by designing men, 
they readily believe every thing told them in opposition to the benevolent 
design of the Government. Thus have been caused the great expenses in¬ 
cident to both partial successes and to complete failures in removing them. 
Without, then, continued vigilance on the part of those engaged in the 
general superintendence of the operations, the failures must be more disas¬ 
trous still; whilst every effort, successful or unsuccessful, calls for the most 
careful instructions and the most exact examination into the mode of their 
execution. I have the pleasure to say that, in the expenditure of the vast 
sums whose disbursement has been confided to the officers employed in the 
“ emigration of Indians,” no instance of defalcation has taken place, and 
that the most laudable exertions have been evinced to economize in the ex¬ 
penditure of the public funds. 

The situation of the tribes and parts of tribes that have emigrated can but 
be considered as promising improvement, and as productive of benefits that 
could never have been realized by them had they remained east of the Mis¬ 
sissippi. They were so situated before removal as constantly to be sub¬ 
jected to multitudinous evils, under the operation of which they were ra¬ 
pidly dwindling in numbers and deteriorating in morals. They are now 
placed beyoRd most of those influences which operated so unfavorably upon 
them, and may, with a further development of the present policy of the 
Federal Government, become regenerated in moral, and renewed in physi¬ 
cal and mental vigor. 

Here they were necessarily the prey of all that is evil in the white man; 
there they are protected by their isolated condition and the arm of the Go¬ 
vernment, whose undisputed protection they can claim. The result of 
emigration has already been decidedly favorable; though, from the short 
time since large bodies were removed, it might readily be supposed that the 
disadvantages of new locations in a hitherto uncultivated country would still 
be folt by even the more industrious, skilful, and enterprising whites. The 
result appears favorable, because most of the emigrants are known to be 
more comfortably situated, to have become more attentive to agricultural 
pursuits, and to have indulged less in those practices that were so destruc¬ 
tive to their prosperity, than before emigration. The Choctaws were to 
have been provided according to treaty with four hundred looms, one thou¬ 
sand ploughs, besides hoes, axes, cards, wheels, iron, &c. <fcc. and rifles and 
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ammunition. The ploughs, hoes, and other smaller articles, have been 
procured, and perhaps one-third of the looms and wheels manufactured. 
The supplying the remainder of these last named articles must, considering 
the circumstances, be a work of time. It was found impolitic to have them 
made at a distance, and transported to the Choctaw country: their great 
bulk would have created an enormous proportional expense. They nave 
therefore been in the process of manufacture in the Choctaw country, by an 
individual entirely competent to the task, but whose slowness in its perform¬ 
ance must be attributed to the disadvantages of his situation. With regard 
to the benevolence of those who designed so largely the means of civiliza¬ 
tion for those Indians, there can be but one opinion: but the experience of 
this office has led me to the conclusion that perhaps too rapid an accession, 
of such means will be of no advantage, whilst it will dissipate the funds de¬ 
signed to benefit them. 

It is known that many of the Choctaws, to whom, under the rules of dis¬ 
tribution, these articles must fall, are not now, and cannot be for some time, 
the fit recipients of such bounty. It has therefore, with your sanction, been 
thought proper to attempt to annul the contract under which they are being- 
manufactured. It may be remarked that the instruments of agriculture, 
with the simpler machines for manufacturing, are in universal demand. 
That their use will soon become co-extensive with the people, there can be 
no doubt. The Pottawatamies of Indiana are also entitled to treaty articles 
of the same description with those of the Choctaws. The smaller propor¬ 
tional number of looms assigned to them has enabled this office to pro¬ 
cure all; but much caution should be used in their distribution. The Q.ua- 
paws, a part only of whom have gone from Arkansas Territory to the coun¬ 
try assigned them west of the western boundary of Missouri, one-half of 
the tribe having joined the Caddoes on Red River, have been supplied with 
a variety of articles, consisting of blankets, agricultural instruments, and 
carpenters’ tools. A few looms were also stipulated for; these last are made, 
but not distributed. The Cherokee emigrants are entitled to rifles, blan¬ 
kets, kettles, and some tobacco; the Creeks to rifles and blankets; and the 
Seminoles to blankets and frocks. No agricultural or manufacturing im¬ 
plements are guarantied to these three tribes. The last named tribe will 
perhaps be more in need of agricultural instruction than any other that has 
emigrated; the first, with more skill, but Avith a greater degree of vacilla¬ 
tion—a more disturbed political condition, has raised large surplus quanti¬ 
ties of grain, and evinced west, as it has done east of the Mississippi, some 
skill in manufactures. Nor have the Choctaws and Creeks been wanting 
in agricultural success; for it has been ascertained that a considerable pro¬ 
portion of the corn purchased to subsist newly arrived emigrants was raised 
by those of prior settlement: and it has not unfrequently happened that 
large numbers of emigrants were .enabled to raise their own bread before 
the" expiration of the year, during which they are entitled to subsistence, 
and to dispose of a surplus. There can be no hesitancy in believing 
that the condition of the emigrant Indians has become decidedly ameliora¬ 
ted. Nothing indeed, seems to be wanting to create a progressive state cf 
improvement" but a perseverance on the part of the United States in such a 
course towards them as shall accommodate itself to their gradual advances 
in civilization. 

In the allotment of lands, an inspection of the map will show that you 
have been guided by the rule of giving, as far as practicable: a eorrespon- 
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dent northern or southern location, according to the situation of the coun¬ 
try east of the Mississippi, of the emigrant tribes. Notwithstanding this, 
there is, in some instances, considerable change of latitude northward, and 
in all some difference in climate. The nature of the soil differs, of course, 
from that of the eastern country. Thus, it is proper to observe, have un¬ 
doubtedly been produced diseases of a fatal character. The mortality has 
not, however, exceeded what might have been expected from new settle¬ 
ments, where the emigrants select their lands and place their residences on, 
and proximate to, the rich alluvion of the river bottoms. All who have vi¬ 
sited or explored the Indian territory concur in saying that the land is fer¬ 
tile, the water good, the wood sufficient on and near all the streams, and 
that the game is in undiminished abundance. They agree, indeed, in 
asserting that, independent of all moral and political influences, the change 
of country is greatly in favor of the emigrants. 

It remains for me to advert to the embarrassments whicli have obstruct¬ 
ed the emigration of Indians within a year or two past, and to the prospects 
in view for the removal of all those from the east of the Mississippi to the 
new country, who have in treaty stipulations agreed to go. All the tribes 
on this side of the Mississippi have long been surrounded by a white popu¬ 
lation more or less dense. They have, in many instances, formed connec¬ 
tions with the whites, and they are in constant traffic with the white traders, 
to whom they are, it is believed, always in debt. The traders have much 
power over them, for besides that which the creditor can. in every stage of 
society, exercise over the debtor, the successful trader, being a man of opu¬ 
lence, and not unfrequently of great sagacity, becomes the counsellor of the 
Indian, and sways him with all the potency of this double influence. The 
annuities are the principal source of remuneration to those who trust the 
Indians with goods. In many cases they are paid, notwithstanding all the 
precaution of the officers of the United States, acting under the law of 
Congress and the regulations of the War Department, almost directly into 
the hands of the traders, sometimes without the formality of counting the 
specie of which they consist. It is very natural to suppose that it is the in¬ 
terest of the traders to keep the Indians from emigration; and in every at¬ 
tempt made by the agents of the Government to raise an emigrating party, 
this has been reported to be the case. But, without dwelling upon this as 
a cause why the Indians will not remove, it may be sufficient to say that 
the payment of the annuities, as heretofore, at their old places of residence, 
must be a strong motive for distrusting the sincerity of those sent among 
them to urge them to emigration. The inducement to go, in the prospect 
of all the blessings likely to flow from a removal, cannot operate upon men 
with whom the present is the only moment of existence, for which the 
means of future happiness fall, at all times, a ready sacrifice. To deprive 
the Indians, then, of this the strongest of all inducements for remaining on 
this side the Mississippi, (for, with every allowance on account of the attach¬ 
ments incidental to locality, they will pursue their pecuniary interests,) let 
the annuities be paid west of the Mississippi, and there is no reason to doubt 
that the scheme of emigration would meet with little future opposition. 
With respect to the legality of such a measure, or its consistency with trea¬ 
ty obligations, I offer no opinion, further than that it need only be applied 
as a remedy where the Indians had created in themselves obligations to re¬ 
move, and refused to abide by them. Without some determined effort on 
the part of the United States, it cannot be disguised, that the Indians will 
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perseveringly linger in their old haunts, and thus in a measure defeat that 
plan of benevolence which, it is conceded by the country, is, above all other 
things, the best calculated to promote their permanent welfare. 

I cannot close this report without more particular reference to the 
agents employed in Indian emigration. It will be recollected that the 
appointments of Indian agent and sub-agent for all the tribes in the 
treaties with whom provisions for removal' have been introduced have 
recently been discontinued ; still it has been found necessary to invest 
persons with power to perform certain duties growing out of our rela¬ 
tions with them. The duties are performed without extra charge by the 
superintendents of emigration: and so extensive would the business of 
the United States still appear to be with those tribes, that half of the 
time of the emigrating agents is consumed in its performance. It is 
respectfully suggested that, in this continuance of the agencies, there 
may still exist, in too great a degree, to the mind of the Indian, the 
show of that paternal authority whose entire absence would create, per¬ 
haps, a desire to go where it had been removed to. The disbursing 
agents have been invariably officers of the army since the promulga¬ 
tion of the ! - Regulations concerning the removal of the Indians,” by your 
orders, in the summer of 1832. By those regulations, a principal dis¬ 
bursing officer was allowed the “ pay and emoluments of a quartermas¬ 
ter,” and a disbursing agent the “ pay and emoluments of an assistant 
quartermaster,” The pay. &c. of a quartermaster has never been given 
to more than one officer. He has since the first season, (in 1831,) during 
which Indian removals were effected under the act providing for an ex¬ 
change of lands, &c. passed in May, 1830, been stationed at Little Rock, 
Arkansas Territory. His duties have been to superintend generally the 
disbursements of the disbursing agents stationed with the emigrant tribes; 
to contract for subsistence for the Indians already removed, and for trans¬ 
portation and subsistence • between the Mississippi and the Indian territory 
for those about to remove, and to pay for both ; to perform, in fine, func¬ 
tions of great variety and importance, involving the expenditure during 
some years of nearly half a million of dollars per annum. When the re¬ 
moteness of his station is considered, the fact that there is no bank or other 
place of deposite for money near him, and that he has been compelled, that 
he might meet the exigencies of the public service, to keep large amounts 
of money constantly in his possession, it would not be considered that he 
has been at any time more than adequately compensated for his great labor 
and responsibilities. By a “ proviso” to the “ Act making additional appro¬ 
priations for Delaware breakwater,” &c. approved March 3, 1835, it is pro¬ 
vided that no officer of the army shall receive any additional pay, extra allow¬ 
ance, or compensation for disbursing public moneys appropriated at the last 
session of Congress, or for any other service or duty, unless authorized by law. 
The construction given to this proviso precluded the officer above referred to, 
and all others employed in the Indian emigration, from receiving the allow¬ 
ance provided for by regulation ; and they have all since performed their 
duties at really less compensation, and certainly at greater personal expense, 
than if they had been attached to garrisons. That officers of the army should 
be compelled to the perforance of arduous and often dangerous and disagreea¬ 
ble duties, of a character totally distinct from those of their profession, and 
for which they are deemed especially suited only because of their good bu¬ 
siness habits and their devotion to the public service, without additional pay, 
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ought not to be. But to be compelled to do so at less than the emoluments 
of their grade in the line of the army, is derogatory as well as pecuniarily 
injurious to them. I have referred particularly to the case of the principal 
disbursing agent at Little Rock.; but there are other cases in which the na¬ 
ture of the services performed has called for all that skill, decision, and ener¬ 
gy which characterize only minds of the first order ; and if there are any 
situations calculated to exhibit these advantageously, the active service of 
Indian emigration may furnish them. 

The 4th and 13th sections of the «' Act to provide for the organization of 
the Department of Indian affairs.” approved the 30th of June, 1834, enact 
that the President may require the military officers of the United States to 
execute the duties cf Indian agent, and that all the duties required by the 
act shall be performed by them without any other compensation than their 
actual travailing expanse*. Under this enactment, the disbursing agents 
in the emigration of Indians, besides performing the duties peculiar to "their 
own appointments, have disbursed large amounts of money in payment of 
Indian annuities. Their emoluments were not, however, affected by it, and 
the payment of annuities, though extremely erroneous for a short time, being 
only a temporary duty, was cherfully performed. But the obligation upon 
officers to perform the continuous duties of the emigration of Indians as well 
as the temporary duty incident to the annuities, hasj since the passage of the 
act of the 3d of March, 1835, containing the proviso before referred to, been 
officially determined by an opinion of "the Attorney General of the United 
States. I most earnestly hope, therefore, that the legislation of the ensuing 
session may reinstate the officers engaged in this service in the allowances 
heretofore enjoyed by them. 

Respectfully, your obd’t serv’t, 

GEO. GIBSON, C. G. 8. 
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REPORT of the amount of funds remitted to agents and disbursing officers for the expenses of Indian emigration 
during the first three quarters of the present year , and the amount for which accounts have been rendered for settle¬ 
ment by each , during the same period. 


Names. 

Amount re- 

Amount ac- 

Balance due 

Remarks. 


milted. 

counted for. 

by agents. 


Captain Jacob Brown 
Lieutenant J. W. Harris 

$35,137 76 
30,432 76 

$30,135 70 
2,855 74 

$5,002 06 
27,577 02 

This large balance was occasioned by the failure of the Seminotes to remove at 
the time first appointed. It is now in the course of expenditure, as the whole 
tribe will leave Florida in January, 18-36. 




Lieutenant M. W. Batman - 

12,000 00 

6,690 75 

5,310 25 

Lieutenant J. Van Horne 

10,811 27 

10,939 58 

. 

A small balance due this olitcer. 

Captain J. R. Stevenson 
Captain John Page - 

1,026 10 
50,000 00 

165 52 
43,931 84 

860 58 
6.068 16 

This balance the officer has been directed to deposit© in bank, to the credit of 


the Treasurer. 

Lieutenant Edward Deas 

4,000 00 

3,773 93 

226 07 


Philip Campbell 

103 50 

103 50 



A. Kennerly 

206.03 

206 93 



William Marshall 

433 75 

433 75 



A. C. Pepper 

Captain J. B. F. Russell 

1,089 00 
39,543 00 

1,089 00 
8,551 99 

30,991 01 

The large balance against Captain Russel will speedily be reduced. His third 


quarter’s accounts are not yet received, in consequence of his being on his 
way with a party of Indians. 




Major J. B. Brant 

10,000 00 

1,060 04 

8,939 96 

The expenditures in this case have been less than anticipated when the remit¬ 



tance was made—the Pottawaiamies of the Lngansporl agency having failed 
to remove at the time calculated upon. 



A. L. Davis - 
Lieutenant J. P. Simonton - 

750 00 
15,544 00 

750 00 
1,387 86 

14,156 14 

This balance the officer has been directed to deposits in bank, to the credit of the 



Treasurer. 

William Gordon 

3,544 00 


3,544 00 

The expenditures of this gentleman, on account of the exploring expedition from 
Chicago, not yet received. It is believed the whole amount is expended. 


The column of “amounts remitted” includes the balances that stood against the agents at the commencement of the year, with the umsfer from othei 
agents; thus, the true balances on the 30th of September, 1835, are above exhibited. 
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REPORT of the number of Indians removed since the 30 th of September, 1834, distinguishing the different tribes, the 
whole number of emigrant Indians west of the Mississippi river, the quantity of land assigned to each, and its situa¬ 
tion ; the number of Indians east of the Mississippi yet to be removed under treaty stipulations, with the names and 
number$ of the native tribes west of the Mississippi. 


TRIBES. 


The United nation of Chippewas, 
Ottawas and Pottawatamies 
Pottawatamies of the Logansport 
agency - 
Choctaws - 


Gluapaws - 


Creeks - 

Seminolas and other Florida In¬ 
dians - 


Cherakees 

Kickapoo*. 


GO 

sg 

a 






Quantity of land assigned to each, and 
its situation. 


g 



l 


,000 


C 5,000,000 acres east side of the Missouri 
< river, and northwest of the northwest 
441 f corner of the State of Missouri 
15,000 15,000,000 acres between Red river and 

the Canadian. 


7,000 

3,500 


176 


96,000 acres between the western boun¬ 
dary of the State of Missouri, and the 
eastern boundary of the Osages. 


REMARKS. 


It has been decided that the treaty stipu¬ 
lations for removal have been fulfilled 
with the Choctaws. 

The remainder of the Gluapaws (300) 
have joined the Caddoes on Red river. 
Information is received that they are 
on the way to join those that have re¬ 
moved. 


630 


48 



l 

6,000 


588 


13,140,000 acres between the Canadian 
and Arkansas rivers, as high as the 
36th parallel of latitude. The Semi¬ 
nole lands are comprised within this 
district - - - - 

13,000,000 acres, from the 36th parallel 
of latitude to the Osage line. 

168,000acres north of Fort Leavenworth, 
bounded east by the Little Platte. 


22,000 

J 3,500 

j 10,000 


One thousand Creeks may be on their 
way west under the contractors. 
There are two hundred and sixty-five 
Appalachicolas west of the Mississippi. 
About one thousand Cherokee* removed 
in 1834 and 1835. 


I—I 
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Delawares ... 

. 

826 

2,208,000 

acres west and south of the 



Shawanees 


1,250 

Kickapoos. 

1,600,000 acres on the south side of the 



Ottawas - 


Kanzas river. 




200 

34,000] 




Weas .... 

Piankeshaws - 


222) 

162 S 

160,000 

■ acres south of Shawanees 

t 500 
* ™ 


Peorias and Kaskaskias - 


132 

96,000 

acres between the western 



Senecas from Sandusky - 


251) 

100,000- 

boundary of the State of 



Senecas and Shawanees - 


211 \ 

Missouri and the eastern 







[_ boundary of the Cherokees. 




Native tribes, and their numbers , resident west of the Mississippi. 


Sioux ... 

- 27,500 

Assinaboins 

- 8,000 

Kanzas 

1 

Ioways ... 

- 1,200 

Crees ... 

- 3,000 

Sacs - 

4 

Sacs of the Missouri 

500 


- 3,000 

Arickares 

3 

Omahas ... 

- 1,400 

Crows 

- 4,500 

Cheyennes 

2 

Otoes and Missourias 

- 1,600 

GLuapaws - 

450 

Blackfeet' 

- 30 

Pawnees ... 

- 10,000 

Caddoes - 

- *2,000 

Foxes 

1, 

Camanches ... 

- 7,000 

Poncas 

800 

Arrepahas, ) 

1 

Mandans - 

Mina tares ... 

- 15,000 

- 15,000 

Osages 

- 5,120 

Kioways, &c. $ 



♦The agent has reported these Indians at upwards of two thousand. 
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No. 3. 

Articles of agreement entered into this seventeenth day of September , one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-five, between George Gibson , Com¬ 
missary General of Subsistence, under the authority of the President 
of the United States , on the part of the United States, and John W. 
A. Sanford, Alfred Iverson, John D. Howell, Benjamin Marshall, 
Luther Blake, and Stephen M. Ingersoll, of Georgia, to be known in 
said articles as and acting under the firm of John 'W. A. Sanford and 
Company. 

This agreement witnesseth that the said George Gibson, for and on be¬ 
half of the United States, and the said John W. A. Sanford and Company, 
for themselves, their heirs, executors, and administrators, have agreed, and 
by these presents do mutually covenant and agree; 

I. That the said John W. A. Sanford and Company, their heirs, Ac. 
shall remove the Creek Indians, occupants of the Creek nation, in the State 
of Alabama, from said nation to a point in the new country allotted to the 
Creeks west of the Territory of Arkansas, and within twenty miles of 
Fort Gibson, to wit, men, women, and children, with their slaves, and their 
goods and chattels, as hereinafter provided, in manner and form and for 
the consideration specified in these articles of agreement. 

II. That the said John W. A. Sanford and Company shall collect the 
Indians together at convenient times and places; and that the Indians shall 
be subsisted by them from the day they commence to march to the place of 
assemblage. 

III. That the said John W. A. Sanford and Company, their heirs, &c. 
will despatch to the new country aforesaid parties of one thousand Indians, 
or more, under the conduct of such agents as the said John W. A. Sanford 
and Company may deem it proper to appoint.; the Indians having first been 
carefully enrolled. 

IV. That the following shall be the rations and the kind and quantity of 
transportation to which the Indians, &c. shall be entitled: The ration of 
bread shall be one pound of wheat flour, Indian meal, or hard bread, or 
three-fourths of a quart of corn; the meat ration shall be one pound of fresh, 
or three-quarters of a pound of salt meat or bacon; and with fresh meat, 
two quarts of salt to every hundred rations. The transportation shall be 
one six-horse wagon and "fifteen hundred pounds of baggage to from fifty 
to eighty persons. The provisions and transportation shall be the best of 
their kind. The average daily travel shall not exceed twelve miles. 

V. That the provisions shall be issued daily, if practicable, and not less 
frequently than every other day, as well whilst at rest as during the travel, 
until the day inclusive of arrival at the point of destination west; and that 
there shall be established, within three months, points upon the entire route 
westward at which the provisions are to be issued. 

VI. That the sick, those enfeebled from age or other cause, and young 
children, shall be transported in wagons or on horseback; that those who 
may be pronounced unable to proceed may be left on the route at some pro¬ 
per place, and under the care of some proper person, at the expense of the 
United States. 

VII. That the Indian ponies shall be given from the day of starting 
westward one-half gallon of com each, provided such disposition in the 
active operations of the removal may be made of them, not to include the 
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hauling of the wagons before mentioned, as the said John W. A. Sanford 
and Company may deem proper; but that they will not be separated from 
the company to which their owners are respectively attached, nor compel¬ 
led to carry other baggage or persons than those belonging to the family of 
their owners. ° 

VIII. That the said John W. A. Sanford and Company shall be enti¬ 
tled to twenty dollars a head for each person transported from the Creek 
nation to the place of delivery before mentioned; and for all persons who 
may die or be necessarily left on the way, as authorized by article VI of 
this contract, an amount in proportion to the distance travelled : provided 
that the evidence herein required in such cases of arrival westward, &c. 
is furnished to the proper department. The amount due to the said John 
W. A. Sanford and Company to be promptly paid at such points as may be 
previously indicated by them, and under instructions to be hereafter given 
by the War Department. 

IX. That the said John W. A. Sanford and Company shall not coerce 
the Indians to remove, all threats and violence towards them being prohib¬ 
ited ; and that they shall be treated by the said John W. A. Sanford and 
Company, their agents, &c. with lenity, forbearance, and humanity. 

X. That the United States will furnish the following agents ; 

1st. A superintendent, whose duty it shall be to remain within the limits 
of the Creek nation during the proper season for operations under this con¬ 
tract, for the purpose of seeing that its stipulations are fulfilled by the par¬ 
ties thereto. He shall receive his instructions from the Commissary Gene¬ 
ral of Subsistence, and will not be accountable in any way for his -acts to 
the said John W. A. Sanford and Company ; and that such superintendent 
shall decide whether fifty or eighty, or any intermediate number of Indians 
ought, consistent with the health and comfort of the Indians, to be assigned' 
to each wagon. 

2d. Two or more military agents, one of whom shall accompany each 
party west. The duties of these agents shall be to attend particularly to 
the treatment received by the Indians ; their rations, transportation : to re¬ 
monstrate against any course of conduct on the part of the agents of the said 
John W. A. Sanford and Company, inconsistent with the letter and spirit 
of this contract; and to protest to the proper department, and, if a remedy can 
be found in a pecuniary expenditure, to make it, which if approved by the 
Secretary of War, shall be deducted from the payments to be made under 
this contract to the said John W. A. Sanford and Company, their heirs, &c_ 

3. A surgeon for each emigrating party, whose duty it shall be to attend 
to the sick thereof. He shall also be the arbiter in cases of difference of opin¬ 
ion between the agents of the United States and the said John W. A. Sanford 
and Company, their heirs, &c. relative to the quality of provisions, the time 
and place of issuing the same, and the time of starting and stopping on the 
daily travel; and he shall also decide whether invalids may be left on the 
way, and take care that they are provided for agreeably to article VI of 
this contract, and enter upon the roll the time and place of such occurrence, 
with the date of decease of all Indians who may die on the route. 

4th. A disbursing agent in the new Creek county west of the Missis¬ 
sippi, whose duty it shall be to receive the Indians as they arrive, to muster 
them, and to certify upon the roll presented to him by the agent of the said 
John W. A. Sanford and Company, their heirs, &c. the result of that mus¬ 
ter : said muster to take place oil the day of arrival (if practicable) at the 
point of destination. 
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And that the said John W. A. Sanford and Company, their heirs, &c. 
shall furnish every facility to the aforesaid superintendent, military, medi¬ 
cal, and disbursing agents, that may be necessary to enable them freely to 
attend to the duties of their several offices. 

XI. That the said John W. A. Sanford and Company, their heirs, &c. 
will without delay, and within sixty days from the date of this contract, 
commence active operations in the Creek nation, Alabama : and by or be¬ 
fore the first day of July next to remove to within the limits of the Creek 
nation, west, five thousand persons. And it is expressly understood that 
the rights of the said John W. A. Sanford and Company, their heirs, &c. 
under this contract, so far as regards the removal of Indians from Alabama, 
cease after the removal of five thousand Indians, or on the first day of July, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-six, allowing afterwards due time 
for Indians moved prior to that date to reach the new country west. 

XII. And it is further agreed that, within the period specified in article XI 
for the termination of this contract, whatever expense per head, in addition 
to that stipulated to be paid to said John W. A. Sanford and Company, their 
heirs, &c. may be incurred by the United States, shall be repaid to the United 
States by said John W. A. Sanford and Company, their heirs, -&c. and re¬ 
coverable by suit at law; and it is also hereby reserved to the United States 
to annul this contract to all intents at any time the aforesaid George Gibson 
may deem proper; but it is understood that the privilege guarantied 
in section XI to the said John W. A. Sanford and Company, of time for the 
removal of those who start before the termination of the contract, shall be ex¬ 
tended to this case : provided, and it is hereby understood by the contracting 
parties, that all such matters as are merely in the nature of regulation, and 
do not affect the pecuniary interest of the said John W. A. Sanford and 
Company, their heirs, &c. are saved to the United States ; and that, under 
all circumstances, the United States have complete control of their own 
officers and agents; and further, that where infractions of this contract exist, 
they must be alleged by either party at the time of their occurrence; and 
that no effect whatever is to be given hereafter to allegations not thus brought 
forward. 

GEO. GIBSON. C. G. 8. 

J. W. A. SANFORD, 

ALFRED IYERSON, 

JOHN D. HOWELL, 

B. MARSHALL, 

LUTHER BLAKE, 

STEPHEN M. INGERSOLL. 

Witnesses to the signature of Geo. Gibson, Com. Gen. Sub. 

Wm. C. Easton, Principal Clk. Ind. Emigration. 

Wm. Browne, Clerk. 

Witnesses to the signatures of J. W. A. Sanford, Alfred Iverson, John D. 
Howell, B. Marshall, Luther Blake, Stephen M. Ingersoll. 

Edward Barnard, 

D. Hudson, Notary Public. 



REPORT FROM THE OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


War Department, 

Office of Indian Affairs, December 1 , 1836. 

Sir : 1 have the honor to lay before you, in compliance with the direc¬ 
tion of the Department of the 9th of September, the following report: 

l. “Of the amount of funds remitted, and of those for which accounts 
have been rendered for settlement by the disbursing officers, during the 
three first quarters of the present year” 

This information is embodied in the accompanying statement marked 
A. It is necessarily incomplete. In addition to the causes, that usually 
prevent the transmission of accounts within the period required by law, 
the state of the military branch of the service has been such during the 
past year, as to call disbursing officers from the stations at which the ex¬ 
penditures were to be made, and in other instances, to render frequent 
changes of them necessary. 

“ Of the number of Indians removed since the date of the last report of 
the Commissary General of Subsistence, the number who have entered 
into treaty stipulations to remove, and the general circumstances con¬ 
nected with the emigration and settlement of the Indians .” 

This branch of the Indian business having been transferred from the 
Commissary General of Subsistence to this office by your direction, the 
information respecting it properly makes a part of this communication. 
Respectfully referring you to the appended tabular statement, marked B, 
I proceed to submit a general view of the operations of the past year. 
This will be disconnected, as far as practicable, from the military move¬ 
ments, the report of which will more appropriately be made from an¬ 
other bureau. 

The message of the President of the 9th of February, 1836, transmit¬ 
ting a report from this Department, in answer to a resolution of the Sen¬ 
ate, of the 3d of February, respecting the causes of the hostilities in Flo¬ 
rida, and the measures taken to suppress them, communicated a succinct 
narrative of the events in that quarter up to that date. From that time 
the removal of the Seminole Indians was committed to the military au¬ 
thorities, as a military measure, and its completion depends upon the suc¬ 
cess of the military movements. The friendly Indians who, as stated in 
that report, had fled to Tampa bay for protection, amounted to about 450 
In number. While preparations were making for their removal, they 
gave the most convincing proofs of their fidelity and attachment to the 
United States. It is represented by Lieutenant Harris, in a communica¬ 
tion dated February 15, 1836, that, upon their learning that the foe was 
in force in the neighborhood, committing depredations, “ of their own 
accord they sallied out from their camp, with a few citizen settlers, and 



maintained an obstinate combat with the enemy for several hours; re¬ 
treating only before vastly superior numbers, and gaining the fort not 
until night was setting in.” On another occasion, when General Gaines 
was ready to take the field, “ they urged that they might be permitted to 
go out also, and were permitted to do so, after having been repeatedly 
told, that this proof of their friendship was not required of them.” These 
warriors, to the number of 68, were absent on this expedition until the 
beginning of April. On the 1 Oth of that month the whole party was mus¬ 
tered, preparatory to their going on board the transports, and their num¬ 
ber was ascertained to be 407, which was reduced by deaths to 382. 
These arrived at Little Rock on the 5th of May, and settled upon the 
reservation provided for them in the treaty of the 28th of March, 1833. 

The removal of those now in Florida, has been entrusted to General 
Jesup, under instructions similar to those given for the removal of the 
hostile Creeks. 

By the terms of the treaty with the Seminoies of May 9, 1832, the an¬ 
nuity granted in 1823 will be increased to $7,000, which is to be added 
to the annuities of the Greeks amounting to £36,900, and the aggregate 
sum is to be so divided, that they will receive their equitable proportion 
as members of the Creek confederation. Under the authority given to 
the President in the 4th section of the act of July 2, 1838, “ making fur¬ 
ther appropriations to carry into effect certain Indian treaties ,” the whole 
of the annuity for this year has been paid to these emigrants. And to 
remove all doubt, I would suggest that this authority be extended, by le¬ 
gislative enactment, to the payment of the sum of $15,400, which, it is 
stipulated in the 2d article of the treaty of 1832, ‘‘shall be divided 
among the chiefs and warriors of the several towns, on account of their 
abandoned improvements, in a ratio proportioned to their population ' y 
the respective proportions of each to be paid upon their arrival in the 
country they consent to remove to.” In addition to the considerations, 
that they have been unwavering in their faith, and have periled their 
lives for the defence of our country, a strong reason is presented for the 
course suggested, in the fact that they have sustained the loss of their 
ponies, cattle, hogs, and provisions, amounting, according to the estimate 
of the disbursing agent, to $3,000. They would then be relieved from 
their present state of want, and being furnished with suitable means, 
might increase their knowledge of agriculture, for which some 'of them 
have shown an inclination, and gradually acquire the power of maintain¬ 
ing themselves. 

The removal of the Creek Indians, like that of the Seminoies, was 
made a military operation, on the commission by them of hostile acts.. 
The causes of these, and the measures adopted to repress and prevent 
them, as far as they were then ascertained, were communicated to Con¬ 
gress in the answer from this department to the resolution of the Hojuse 
of Representatives of the 3d of June, 1836. The operations of the army 
since that time have effected the subjugation of the Creeks. Under a 
contract, a copy of which is submitted, marked C, all of them have been 
removed, with the exception of the families of a band of 700 warriors, 
who have been mustered into service, to act in concert with the troops of 
hte United States in Florida against the Seminoies. The first party that 
was removed, consisting of 2,300, encamped on the Verdigris on the 7tk 



of September. Their approach was viewed by the resident Creeks with 
jealousy and distrust, and the commanding officer at Fort Gibson, thinking 
it probable that serious difficulties might take place in consequence, if not 
prevented by the presence of a suitable military force, made a requisition 
upon the Governor of Arkansas for 10 companies of volunteers. This un¬ 
friendly feeling was ascribed by the acting superintendent of the Western 
territory to an apprehension, on the part of the chiefs of the Western 
Creeks, that they might be superseded, or their authority be abridged. 
They alleged, that having, after encountering privations and dangers, es¬ 
tablished themselves in comfort, and framed a system of government and 
laws for themselves, their situation oughgnot to be rendered worse by 
the coming in among them of those who, by their hostile acts, had re¬ 
duced themselves to beggary and want. At a council held at Fort Gib¬ 
son, at which the commanding officer and the acting superintendent 
were present, these views were freely expressed y and in behalf of the 
Western Creeks, it was added, by direction of Roley McIntosh, “that 
they were willing to meet the new emigrants as friends, provided they 
would submit to the laws now in force.” To this proposition Ne-a- 
Mathla, the principal chief of the other party, replied, “that the laws 
they (the Western Creeks) had passed, were made for their good, and 
as they had prospered under them, they (the emigrants) were willing to 
unite under them, and try to live together peaceably.” It is the impres¬ 
sion of the acting superintendent, that if a similar policy be pursued by 
the chief McIntosh towards other emigrating parties as they arrive, no 
hostilities or difficulties are to be apprehended. Whether this impres¬ 
sion be correct will be soon known, as advices have been received of 
the arrival at Fort Gibson of another band, amounting to 165 in number; 
of a third, amounting to 1,300, at Little Rock, and of the remaining par¬ 
ties at Memphis. It is certainly to be desired, that peace among these 
people should be preserved. A different state of things would subvert 
the present prosperity of the McIntosh party, effectually preclude the 
improvement of the other, and put in peril the lives of all. With their 
large annuity, amounting to $36,900, with liberal provision for education 
and agricultural assistance, the opportunity and the means for advance¬ 
ment are theirs, and nothing but unfriendly relations among themselves 
can prevent their onward progress. 

The number of Cherokees residing in the States of Georgia, North 
Carolina, Alabama, and Tennessee, according to the census taken in 
1835, was 16,542. For the removal of these, as stipulated in the treaty 
of December 29, 1835, a superintendent of emigration and assistant con¬ 
ductors and agents have been appointed; but active operations have been 
delayed for the execution of other provisions of that treaty, the meas¬ 
ures taken in regard to which are stated in another part of this report. 

The sum of $40,000 was Appropriated at the last session of Congress, 
“ to defray the expense of removing the Winnebago Indians, who reside 
south of the Wisconsin, to the ‘Neutral ground,’ or such other place as 
may be assigned by treaty.” The “ Neutral Ground” is a tract of country 
on the west side of the Mississippi, a part of which w'as granted to the 
Winnebagoes by the 2d article of the treaty with them ol September 
15, 1832. The Sioux Indians, residing upon the borders of this tract, 
asserted that, by the terms of the treaty of July 15, 1830, with them- 



selves and other Indians, as explained to them by one of the commis¬ 
sioners, it was to be held in trust for each of the tribes parties to that 
treaty, and could not, therefore, be granted to another. But the right to- 
make such disposition of it was clearly given in the 1st article of the 
treaty, which authorized the President to locate upon it any other tribe, 
“ for hunting and other purposes.” If any declaration of a contrary im¬ 
port was made to the Indians, it was never communicated by the com¬ 
missioners to this Department. The opposition of the Sioux, which they 
signified by prohibiting the entry of the Winnebagoes upon it, although 
unfounded, excited the apprehensions of the latter, and they have hither¬ 
to been reluctant to remove to this tract, notwithstanding its great fer¬ 
tility and value. It was for these reasons, it is presumed, that the clause 
in the appropriation act was so framed, as to authorize an expenditure for 
their removal to this land, or to the country south of the Missouri. The 
duty of negotiating with them to effect the latter object, and of directing 
the arrangements for their emigration, should it not be accomplished, has 
been committed to the Governor of the Wisconsin Territory, from whom 
no report has been received. It is understood, however, that his^efforts 
have been unsuccessful. 

General Jesup was instructed, on the 20th of July, 1836, to select an 
officer to conduct the removal of the Choctaws remaining in Mississippi, 
for which an appropriation was made at the last session of $30,000, 
which, with a balance of a former appropriation of $26,800, made a fund 
applicable to this object of $56,800. When it is accomplished, the 
whole number of the Choctaws west of the Mississippi will be 18,300. 

This large augmentation of their numbers, and the consequent changes 
in their condition and circumstances, appear to me to give new impor¬ 
tance to the establishment of a government for the Indian tribes west of 
the Mississippi river, » beg leave, therefore, to invite your attention to 
a narration of former proceedings in relation to this object. 

The act of Congress of May 28th, 1830, provided for an exchange of 
lands with the Indians residing in any of the States or Territories east of 
the Mississippi, and for their removal beyond that river. It authorized 
the. President “ solemnly to assure the tribe or nation with which the 
exchange is made, that the United States will for ever secure and guar¬ 
anty to them, their heirs or successors, the country so exchanged with 
them.” It further authorized him “ to cause such tribe or nation to be 
protected at their new residence, against all interruption or disturbance 
from any other tribe or nation of Indians, or from any other person or 
persons whatever.” It also empowered him to exercise over them “ the 
same superintendence and care,” that he had extended to them before 
their removal. 

Anterior to the passage of this act, which devolved upon the Execu¬ 
tive these high duties to the Indian tribes, the necessity of some form of 
government had been distinctly recognized. Stipulations were made 
in treaties with the Cherokees and Choctaws, for their removal and set¬ 
tlement west of the Mississippi, in 1817 and 1820. In 1824, Mr. Mon¬ 
roe, in his message at the opening of the session, pointed to the vast 
extent of country “ between the limits of our present States and Ter¬ 
ritories, and the Rocky Mountains and Mexico,” as a region to which 
the Indians “ might be invited, with inducements which might be sue- 
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cessful. It is thought,” he observed, “ if that territory should be di¬ 
vided into districts, by previous agreement with the tribes now residing 
there, and civil governments be established in each, with schools for 
every branch of instruction in literature and in the arts of civilized life, 
that all the tribes now within our limits might gradually be drawn there.” 
On the 16th of December, 1824, the Committee on Indian Affairs was 
instructed, by a resolution of the House of Representatives, “ to inquire 
into the expediency of organizing all the Territories of the United 
States, lying west of the State of Missouri and Territories of Arkansas 
and Michigan, into a separate Territory, to be occupied exclusively by 
the Indians; and of authorizing the President of the United States to 
adopt such measures as he may think best, to colonize all the Indians of 
the present States and Territories permanently within the same.” On 
the 27th of January, 1825, Mr. Monroe again presented this subject to 
the House of Representatives, in a special message. “ The great object 
to be accomplished,” he said, “ is the removal of these tribes to the ter¬ 
ritory designated, on conditions which shall be satisfactory to themselves 
and honorable to the United States. This can be done only by convey¬ 
ing to each tribe a good title to an adequate portion of land, to which it 
may consent to remove, and by providing for it there a system of in¬ 
ternal government, which shall protect their property from invasion, and 
by the regular progress of improvement and civilization, prevent that 
degeneracy which has generally marked the transition from the one to 
the other state.” “ The digest of such a government, with the consent 
of the Indians, which should be endowed with sufficient powers to meet 
all the objects contemplated : to connect the several tribes together in a 
bond of amity, and preserve order in each; to prevent intrusions on 
their property; to teach them, by regular instruction, the arts of civi¬ 
lized life, and make them a civilized people, is an object of very high 
importance. It is the powerful consideration which we have to offer to 
these tribes, as an inducement to relinquish the lands on which they now 
reside, and to remove to those which are designated.” “ To the United 
States, the proposed arrangement offers many important advantages, in 
addition to those which have been already enumerated. By the estab¬ 
lishment of such a government ove'r these tribes, with their consent, we 
become in reality their benefactors. The relation of conflicting interests, 
which has heretofore existed between them and our frontier settlements, 
will cease. There will be no more wars between them and the United 
States. Adopting such a government, their movement will be in har¬ 
mony with us, and its good effects be felt through the whole extent of our 
territory to the Pacific. It may fairly be presumed that, through the 
agency of such a government, the condition of all the tribes inhabiting 
that vast region may be essentially improved ; that permanent peace may 
be preserved with them, and our commerce be much extended.” 

Accompanying this message was a report of Mr. Calhoun, then Sec¬ 
retary of War, in which he stated the obligation of the United States to 
protect the Indians who should emigrate; to continue to them the means 
of education and improvement, .and to give them “ the strongest and 
most solemn assurance,” that the country assigned them should be theirs, 
“ as a permanent home for themselves and their posterity.” “To such 
assurance,” he proceeded to observe, “ if there should be added a sys- 



tern by which the Government, without destroying their independence* 
would gradually unite the several tribes under a simple, but enlightened 
system of government and laws, formed on the principles of our own, and 
for which, as their own people would partake in it, they would, under the 
influence of the contemplated improvement, at no distant day become 
prepared, the arrangements which have been proposed would prove to 
the Indians and their posterity a permanent blessing.” 

On the 1st of February, 1825, “a bill for the preservation and civili¬ 
zation of the Indian tribes within the United States,” was reported to 
the Senate by the Committee on Indian Affairs, which finally pa'ssed that 
body, but did not receive the concurrence of the House of Representa¬ 
tives. On the 27th of December, 1S25, a resolution was agreed to in 
the House of Representatives, instructing the Committee on Indian Af¬ 
fairs to inquire into the expediency of establishing some mode for the 
removal of the Indians; for allotting to each tribe a sufficiency of land* 
44 with the sovereignty or right of soil, in the same manner that the right 
of domain is secured to the respective States of the Union;” and for es¬ 
tablishing there 44 a territorial government over them of the same kind, 
and regulated by the same rules that the Territories of the United States 
are now' governed.” 

In January, 1826, the bill, which passed the Senate at the preceding ses¬ 
sion, was amended by the Committee on Indian Affairs of the House of 
Representatives, and transmitted to the Secretary of War, with a request*, 
that he would 44 afford the committee all such information as is consistent, 
and in the manner you think proper.” In compliance with this request, 
Governor Barbour transmitted to the committee, on the 3d of February* 
a bill, accompanied by an elaborate report, explanatory of its principles- 

1 The third object of the bill,” it is stated, 44 is the establishment of a 
territorial government by the United States, for their protection and their 
civilization. The bill proposes a governor, three judges, and a secretary, 
to be appointed by the President, with the advice and consent of the Sen¬ 
ate, and such modifications in detail as the President shall ordain, subject 
to the approbation of Congress.” 

44 1 have already intimated, in a former part of this report, the conse¬ 
quences of sending the Indians to the country destined for their final 
abode, without some controlling authority. Without this they will be 
disposed to endless mischiefs. It is not necessary to prescribe particularly 
in the bill their government. Its organization may safely be deposited 
in the hands of the President, subject to the control of Congress. I will 
nevertheless suggest, that as soon as the civilization of the Indians would 
admit of it, I would give them a legislative body, composed of Indians, 
to be selected in the early stages by the President, and eventually to be 
elected by themselves, as w'ell for the purpose of enacting such laws as 
would be agreeable to themselves, as for the purpose of exciting their 
ambition.” 

All these official papers agree in their main features. They look to 
the removal, permanent settlement and protection of the Indians, and the 
establishment of a Territorial Government as measures of vital impor¬ 
tance to them, and demanded by a just regard to the obligations of the 
United States. The treaty with the Cherokees of May 6, 1828, may be 
considered as the first formal recognition of and action upon these prin- 
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ciples, as it secured to them a permanent home under the most solemn 
guaranty of the United States, that it should remain theirs for ever, and 
stipulated that the United States would give them a set of plain laws, 
and cause their lands to be laid off, whenever they wished to own them 
individually. 

In the message at the opening of the 1st session of the 21st Congress, 
President Jackson suggested “the propriety of setting apart an ample 
district west of the Mississippi, and without the limits of any State or 
Territory now formed, to be guarrantied to the Indian tribes, as long as 
they shall occupy it; each tribe having a distinct control over the por¬ 
tion designated for its use.” “ There,” he observed, “ they may be se¬ 
cured in the enjoyment of governments of their own choice, subject to 
no other control from the United States, than such as may be necessary 
to preserve peace on the frontier and between the several tribes.” In 
the report of the Department of War, which accompanied this message, 
Mr. Eaton remarked, “no better plan can be thought of, than that the 
United States shall put in operation such a system of Indian protec¬ 
tion and government, west of the Mississippi, as that a confidence may be 
reposed that they are indeed our fostered children, and the Government 
not only so disposed to consider, but practically to evince their good feel¬ 
ings towards them. At present an objection arises with the weaker 
tribes. They are indisposed to emigrate, from an apprehension that 
powerful and stronger neighbors may oppress them, and that no surer 
protection can be obtained from the United States in the w r est, than is 
possessed already where they reside. To remove such apprehension 
will be of importance. 

“I beg leave to suggest for your consideration, if an Indian territory, 
without the range of western States and Territories, might not be advan¬ 
tageously created ; and to give efficiency and to inspire confidence, mi¬ 
litary posts, under some able and discreet officer of the army, to be de¬ 
signated at some central and convenient point. Intrusions from the 
whites might thus be restrained, and the Indians maintained in quiet 
with each other. Laws for their general government and to preserve 
peace amongst the tribes, to be the act of the United States, with a right 
to the Indians in council to make their own municipal regulations.” 

The act ol Congress of May 28, 1830, was the authoritative sanction 
of both branches of the National Legislature to the suggestion of the 
President. Numerous treaties for the cession and exchange of lands 
have since been made with Indian tribes; and the entire number of 
many of them, and portions of others, have been removed. From a want 
of exact knowledge of the topography of the country, errors were made 
in defining the boundaries of the lands intended to be assigned to them, 
and questions arose which remained long unsettled, and proved to be of 
difficult adjustment. The relations between the indigenous and emigrated 
tribes were of novel character, and the establishment of them upon an ami¬ 
cable basis was evidently of great importance to them and to our own citi¬ 
zens. These considerations were presented to Congress in a report from 
this Department to the President, dated February 16, 1832, which was 
transmitted to that body on the same day. Approving the measure recom¬ 
mended at the close of that report, Congress passed the act of July 14, 
1832, providing “for the appointment of three commissioners to treat with 
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the Indians , and for other purposes.” In addition to the subjects above 
referred to, with which these commissioners were charged, was the for¬ 
mation of some plan “ for the encouragement, security, and government 
of the Indian tribes west of the State of Missouri, and the Territory of 
Arkansas.” They were accordingly- instructed to report in detail all 
the information they could procure concerning their present and probable 
future condition, with their own views upon the whole subject. “ Its 
importance,” they were told, “ is apparent, as on its decision may rest 
the future fate of all these tribes. And in the great change we are now- 
urging them to make, it is desirable that all their political relations, as 
well among themselves as w 7 ith us, should be established upon a perma¬ 
nent basis, beyond the necessity of any future alteration.” The result 
of the investigations of these gentlemen was embodied in a communica¬ 
tion addressed to this Department, dated Fort Gibson, February 10, 
1834, which was appended to the report of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs of the House of Representatives of the-20th of May, 1834, in 
which it was mentioned in terms of commendation. The two leading 
measures recommended by the commissioners, were the establishment of 
two lines of military posts, and the organization of an Indian territory. 
The first line of posts to be on the border of the Indian country, the State 
of Missouri, and the Territory of Arkansas; the other in the interior, 
on the western line of the agricultural district, extending from Red river 
to the Upper Missouri. Assuming that the proposed territory would in¬ 
clude all the tribes west of the Mississippi, the commissioners suggested, 
as the basis of its organization, the appointment of “ a governor, a sec¬ 
retary, a marshal, a prosecuting attorney, and a judiciary, with the ade¬ 
quate clerks, and an annual council of the Indians, the number of the 
delegation from each tribe to be designated by the President.” They 
appear to have considered that the proper enforcement of the laws of 
the United States, as far as they are applicable to the Indian country, 
was a sufficient motive for this organization. It should be observed, that 
they did not propose to confer upon the annual council any legislative 
power, the objects to be attained by it being the establishment of friendly 
relations, and the advancement of civilization. It was, however, con¬ 
sidered by them “ not improbable, that the tribes may ere long adopt 
some general articles of confederation for their own republic, not incon¬ 
sistent with the wishes of Government.” The report of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, already referred to, after reciting the provisions in the 
laws and treaties bearing upon this subject, deduced from them “ the 
rights, the duties, and the powers of the parties. The rights of the In¬ 
dians are, to be secured in the possession of their lands, and in the exercise 
of self-government. The obligations of the United States are correla¬ 
tive : to secure them in the title and possession of their lands, in .the 
exercise of self-government, and to defend them from domestic strife 
and foreign enemies; and powers, adequate to the fulfilment of these 
obligations, are necessarily reserved.” “Under the power to dispose of 
the territory of the United States, the Western territory is now to be 
dedicated to the use of the Indians, and right of self-government secured 
to the tribes.” 

The bill, attached to this report, designated the south bank of the Mis¬ 
souri and the Platte rivers as the northern boundary of the proposed ter- 



ritory, which, it was estimated, would contain an area of 132,295,680 
acres- It pledged the faith of the country to the Indians for its perpetual 
possession ; it gave to each of the tribes the right to maintain a govern¬ 
ment for the regulation of its own internal concerns; it provided for the 
appointment by the President, with the concurrence of the Senate, of a 
governor and secretary; it directed that a council should be assembled 
by the governor, of the chiefs of the various tribes, to which should be 
submitted a proposition, to assent “ to such of the provisions of this act, as 
require the co-operation of the authorities of the respective tribes;” and 
that the contemplated confederation should not take effect until the 
Choctaw, Creek, and Cherokee tribes gave their assent thereto. 

According to its provisions, a general council of the tribes joining the 
confederacy, elected by the tribes, or selected by the chiefs, as the 
governor might determine, was to be held annually, whose duty it should 
be to make all necessary regulations respecting the intercourse among 
the various tribes ; to preserve peace ; to put a stop to hostilities; to set¬ 
tle any questions of dispute respecting boundaries; to arrest and punish 
all Indians who may commit offences within the district of one tribe, 
and who may flee to another, and generally, to take such measures as 
may be necessary to give effect to the provisions of this act.” But no 
laws or regulations made by the council, were to have any force, unless 
approved by the governor. It was made “ competent for the general 
council to furnish such force, as from time to time may be necessary 
towards the support of such government; and the troops of the United 
States may, under the direction of the President, be employed on the 
same duty,” and to give effect to the regulations of the council. The 
House of Representatives proceeded to the consideration of this bill on 
the 25th of June, 1834. It met with opposition, and was eventually 
postponed to the next session of Congress, at which the consideration of 
it was resumed, but no definite action was had upon it. 

In February, 1836, a new bill was introduced, “ to provide for the se¬ 
curity and protection of the emigrant and other Indians west of the State 
of Missouri and of the Territory of Arkansas.” This bill reserved the 
lands, described in the preceding one, for the use of the various tribes 
who have or may have a right to the same. It was to be called “ the 
Indian Territory,” and to be secured to the tribes forever. A superin¬ 
tendent of Indian affairs and a secretary were to be appointed by the 
President, with the advice and consent of the Senate. Each tribe 
might establish such government and laws for the regulation of its inter¬ 
nal concerns, as it thought proper. Any three or more tribes might form 
a confederation with each other, for thelpurpose of regulating the inter¬ 
course and preserving peace among such tribes, and of defending them¬ 
selves from the aggressions of other tribes. 

It provided further, that the Choctaw, Creek, and Cherokee tribes 
should be invited by the superintendent to unite in a general council to 
form such confederation; and that any other of the tribes might become 
parties to it. After its formation a general council should be held an¬ 
nually, the members to be chosen in the manner that might be pointed 
out in the articles of confederation. The powers of this council were to 
be the same with those indicated in the former bill, with the important 
exceptions, that it was not authorized itself to raise a force to support the 



government, nor could the troops of the United States be employed to 
give effect to its regulations and laws. Only in the event of u an aggres¬ 
sion having been or being about to be committed by a foreign tribe, or 
by one of the tribes in said territory on a tribe therein,” might the super¬ 
intendent call upon the other tribes or the troops of the United States for 
military aid. This bill likewise failed to become a law. 

By the bill of 1834 it was u made competent for (he council of confe¬ 
derated tribes to elect, in such manner as the general council may pres¬ 
cribe, a delegate to Congress, who shall have the same power, privileges, 
and compensation as are possessed by the delegates of the respective 
territories.” In the bill of 1836, the phraseology in reference to this 
subject was changed, so as to provide for the residence of a delegate “ at 
the seat of Government during the session of Congress, who shall be en¬ 
titled to the same compensation as that of a delegate from a territory.” 
The terms of the first bill conform most nearly to the views of the In¬ 
dians themselves, so far as they have at any time been made known. 
The Choctaws, in the 22d article of the treaty of September 27, 1830, 
and the Cherokees, in the 7th article of the treaty of December 29, 1835, 
expressed a solicitude that they might have the privilege of a delegate on 
the floor of the House of Representatives. These treaties having been 
ratified without any exception being taken to these articles, may it not be 
assumed that Congress intended, whenever it was determined that this 
measure was proper, to accede to the requests of these tribes, to the ex¬ 
tent, and in the manner they themselves desired ? 

It is worthy of remark, that the proposition, to admit a delegate from 
the Indians to a seat in the national council, was first made to them by the 
United States, during the war of the ievolution. In the 6th article of 
the treaty with the Delawares, of September 17, 1778, u it is further 
agreed on between the contracting parties, (should it for the future be 
found conducive for the mutual interest of both parties,) to invite any 
other tribes, who have been friends to the interest of the United States, 
to join the present confederation, and to form a State, whereof the Dela¬ 
ware nation shall be the head, and have a representation in Congress.” 
It is apparent from the preceding part of the section, that the object was 
to obviate the false suggestions of the enemies of the United States, who 
had u endeavored, by every artifice in their power, to possess the Indians 
in general with an opinion, that it was the design of the States to ex¬ 
tirpate the Indians, and take possession of their country.” In addition to 
the conciliatory influence of the measure, it has, at the present day, ad¬ 
ditional importance from the increased extent of our Indian relations, and 
the increased capacity of the Indians themselves to afford information, 
that will be useful in the preparation of the laws affecting them. 

On the 4th of March, 1836, a bill was introduced into the Senate by 
a Senator from Indiana, purporting to be supplementary to the act of 
May 28, 1830, providing for an exchange of lands. This bill designated 
the Puncah and Missouri rivers as the northern and eastern boundary 
lines; the other lines, described in the bills before the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, were not changed. By this extension of the northern boun¬ 
dary, the Pawnees and Omahas were included in the country to be set 
apart for the Indians. It provided for the conveyance to the respective 
tribes,of the lands held by them, by patent; and for the appointment of a 
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superintendent, “ to execute such duties as shall be enjoined by the Pre¬ 
sident.” It required him to convene a sufficient number of the chiefs of 
the various tribes, and endeavor to procure their assent to articles of 
agreement and friendship. These articles were to contain a stipulation 
for the assembling, annually or oftener, of a council of delegates, each 
member of which should have equal privileges; the number of members, 
and the manner of their election to be determined by the President. 
This council, it was provided, should be competent “to enact such laws, 
and make such regulations as shall be designed for general utility, with¬ 
out infringing the rights of the tribes severally to manage their own in¬ 
ternal concerns;” but that no laws and regulations should take effect 
until approved by the President. If the superintendent should disagree 
with the council in regard to any particular law or regulation, a full re¬ 
port should be made to the President for his decision. Upon this bill it 
is not known that any proceedings were had. 

Having completed a review of the action of the executive and legisla¬ 
tive branches of the Government upon this subject, noticing only the 
prominent provisions in the bills that have been before Congress, 1 beg 
leave to observe that the aspects, under which it now 7 presents itself, 
differ materially from those in which it w 7 as submitted to Congress in 
1825 and 1826. The plan of removing the Indian tribes from the States 
and Territories was then, comparatively, in its infancy. Districts of 
country, west of the Mississippi, had been assigned by treaties to the 
Choctaws and Cherokees, but only a small number of either tribe had 
emigrated ; and the views of the Executive seem to have been directed 
to the subject of a government for those who had gone or might go, 
more as an inducement to th m to remove, than as a measure imme¬ 
diately demanded for their protection, peace and prosperity, by any ex¬ 
isting relations. But the act of May 28, 1830, gave to this matter a 
new character. It distinctly authorized treaties for the exchange and 
cession of lands, the conveyance in fee of equivalent tracts to the In¬ 
dians, and the extension to them, at all times, of adequate protection. 
Since its passage, the current of emigration has been constantly flowing, 
with different degrees of rapidity at different times. More liberal ar¬ 
rangements have been made, in treaties, for the supply of the wants of 
the Indians, and the promotion of their comfort. The stipulations, made 
with the Choctaws in 1830, provided reservations of land, large annui¬ 
ties, means for education, churches, agricultural and mechanical 
establishments, and ample donations of blankets, rifles and agricultural 
implements. The stipulations in subsequent treaties with other tribes 
have conformed to these, the amounts and quantities being, of course, 
proportioned to the numbers of the Indians with whom they were made. 
As a natural result, the emigrated tribes, having these advantages and fa¬ 
cilities, haVe acquired property, and with property a feeling of indepen¬ 
dence and self-respect, and a desire to advance in civilization. This has 
been especially the case with the Choctaws, Creeks and Cherokees, 
the three largest tribes within the limits of the proposed territory, as 
these were described in the two bills reported to the House of Represen- 
tives. The acting Superintendent of Indian Affairs, in compliance with 
a circular from this office, has made a very valuable and sensible report, 
abounding in facts illustrative of the prosperous condition of these people. 



I have collated some of them, as the happy condition of things which 
they exhibit, forms one of the arguments, upon which the expediency of 
establishing a government, competent to afford security and protection 
may be rested. 

“ it is a source of serious gratitude,” he observes (speaking of the 
Choctaws) “ to witness their gradual improvement.” They are governed 
by a written constitution, and have an annual general council, to which 
twenty-seven members are elected, who are paid out of the annuity, 
and who pass such laws as they think proper. The three chiefs of the 
nation meet with the council, any two of whom can exercise the veto 
power ; but if a bill be again passed by two-thirds of the council, it be¬ 
comes a law. Their laws are reduced to writing, and copies of them 
and of the constitution are left with the agent. A new council-house 
and houses for their chiefs are in process of construction. The middle 
country, between the Arkansas and the Red rivers, Blue Boggy and 
the Canadian, is particularly fitted for raising stock. The Red river 
part is destined soon to be a fine cotton-growing country; the native 
traders have erected cotton gins, and they purchase all the'cotton that is 
raised by the common Indians and half breeds. It is estimated that 
about five hundred bales will go down Red river, from the Choctaws, 
this year. There is one good grist and saw mill near Red river, and 
another is building on the Poteau, from which large quantities of lumber 
will go down the Arkansas. To a great extent the trade with these In¬ 
dians is carried on by the natives. “ I can state, from my own knowledge, 
that two native Choctaws on Red river have this year brought into the 
country $20,000 w orth of goods ; and there are others engaged in smaller 
trade of from 2000 to 10,000 dollars. They make their purchases in 
New Orleans, and, ^understand, are in good credit.” The assistants in 
the three public smith-shops are natives, who, in a year or two, will be 
able to take charge of them. Besides these shops they have five others 
of their own, that are used in the farming season. “ The chase, for a living, 
is now nearly abandoned ; many take a fall hunt, but it is more an ex¬ 
cursion of pleasure than a pursuit of gain.’* 

“Ofthe Cherokees” he says, “ they are gradually progressing in civili¬ 
zation and the cultivation of the soil, and amongst them are many intel¬ 
ligent men. They raise corn, beef, pork, sheep, &c., to a considerable 
extent, and in travelling through their country you are quite comfortably 
entertained. Many of them are engaged in trade with their own people ; 
they are, however, not located advantageously for the cultivation of cot¬ 
ton. They have some mills erected amongst them; and with a wide 
extent of country, a portion of it finely watered, they bid fair, 
with frugality and temperance, to become a leading tribe.” A similar 
account of these Indians was given by the commissioners in 1834, and 
they stated, besides, that a government had been organized by them, 
laws ordained, and enforced by a body of sheriffs, termed light horse. 

“ The Creeks,” continues the acting superintendent, “ have a rich 
country, and those of them that emigrated with McIntosh have been en¬ 
gaged busily in making corn ; they usually have a large surplus, as high 
some years as thirty thousand bushels, besides stock of every description. 
As there is now r a large emigration coming to the country, they will find a 
sale for all they may have to sell. They have not yet engaged in trade.” 
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In another communication, he mentions that there are seventeen 
churches within the limits of these three tribes: ten in the Choctaw, foui 
in the Cherokee, and three in the Creek country. 

The other tribes in this superintendency are the Seminoles, Osages, 
Quapaws, Senecas, and Senecas and Sbawanees. Of these he thus speaks: 
“ It is but lately the Seminoles have come on; they have been much af¬ 
flicted by disease, and have lost a great many of their small party; they 
have one of the finest sections of the ’ndian country, and with their ad¬ 
vantages could soon prosper. 

“ The Osages are engaged in the chase, and they generally hunt for 
subsistence, and lay up buffalo meat for a support; they raise no corn ex¬ 
cept what their w'omen cultivate, and have no stock of any consequence ; 
they may, therefore, be fairly considered as living upon their annuity and 
the chase. 

“ The Quapaw s, Senecas, and the united bands of Senecas and Sbaw¬ 
anees, are situated adjoining the bands of Osages and Cherokees; their 
lands have been surveyed, and separately marked out: one hundred and 
fifty sections for the Quapaws, sixty thousand acres for the Senecas and 
Shawanees, and sixty-seven thousand acres for the Senecas of Sandusky. 
These lands are good and w r ell-watered. The Senecas are cultivating 
the soil, and signs of improvement are manifested ; their mill is in full 
operation, and great benefit is derived from it. The Quapaw’s w'ere not 
properly located, and will probably have to remove some two or three 
miles.” 

There are eight other tribes, which are located within the limits of the 
proposed territory, but which are not under the charge of the acting sup¬ 
erintendent, w T hose jurisdiction, as prescribed by the President in 1834, 
does not extend beyond the northern boundary of the Osage reservation. 
The eight tribes referred to, are attached to the northern agenev of the 
western territory, under the care of Major Cummins, whose report, though 
less minute than Captain Armstrong’s, is hardly less favorable, when the 
difference in the means of the several tribes is considered. They are 
the Shawanees, Delawares, Kickapoos, Kanzas, Weas, Piankeshaws, 
Peorias, Kaskaskias, and Ottawas, having an aggregate population of 
4,467. The Shawanees and Delawares are an agricultural people ; they 
have a fertile country, schools, churches, and smith's shops. The Kick¬ 
apoos in 1835, began to turn their attention to agriculture, “ the men as 
well as the women laboring astonishingly.” The Kanzas live by the chase, 
and are the only one of these bands, of whom it can be said, “ they are 
poor.” The remaining small bands above named cultivate the soil, which 
is generally of good quality, with sufficient water power for their pur¬ 
poses, and they all have the means of education and the aid of mechanics. 

The great increase in the number of Indians, west of the Mississippi, 
is another element connected with the question of government, entitled 
to serious consideration. The Indian population in the territory, on the 
1st of October last, was estimated at 37,748. To this number is to be 
added the Creeks, amounting to 16,500, who have removed this year, 
and about 4,000 who are yet to go, and the Cherokees, amounting to 
16,000, who are under treaty stipulations to emigrate. There will be a 
urther addition to be made of 5,400, should the Chickasaws procure a 
residence in that region. And if the Ottawas, Chippewas, and Pota- 
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watomies of Illinois, shall assent to take land south of the Missouri for 
that assigned to them north by the treaty of Chicago of 1833, and the 
Potawatomies of Indiana shall settle there with them, there will be ano¬ 
ther increase of numbers, amounting to 9,400. The entire Indian popu¬ 
lation in the territory will then be 90,148, and upon the borders of it there 
will be the Sioux and Ioways, with the Camanches, Kioways, and other 
wild tribes, whose numbers are estimated at 143,750. 

The annexed table, marked D, shows the number of every tribe, east 
and west of the Mississippi, concerning whom we have any information. 

The obligations which the United States have assumed in their nego¬ 
tiations with some of these Indians, and in their legislation in regard to 
them, have no inconsiderable bearing upon this matter of protection and 
government. With the largest of the emigrated tribes, the Choctaws, 
Creeks, and Cherokees, the United States have made treaties containing 
stipulations, which bind them to secure to these Indians u the jurisdiction 
and government of all the persons and property that may be within their 
limits west.” This language is quoted from the fourth article of the treaty 
with the Choctaws, of September 27, 1830. The fourteenth article of 
the treaty with the Creeks of March 24,1832, and the fifth article of the 
treaty with the Cherokees of December 29, 1835, secure to those tribes 
similar powers. By the twenty-fifth section of the intercourse act of 
1834, it is prescribed, “ that so much of the laws of the United States, as 
provides for the punishment of crimes committed within any place within 
the sole and exclusive jurisdiction of the United States, shall be in force 
in the Indian country : Provided , The same shall not extend to crimes 
committed by one Indian against the person and property of another In¬ 
dian.” Thus the right to form and administer all laws is solemnly guar¬ 
antied to these Indians. And it is stated by General Stokes, the agent 
for the Cherokees, that they “ are in the habit of making written wills, 
deeds of gift, bills of sale, written judgments of their courts, written 
judgments of arbitration, and written settlements of the estates of de¬ 
ceased persons.” The relations of debtor and creditor between the na¬ 
tive and the native trader, and between the latter and our own citizens, 
now becoming important in extent and amount, are also to be regulated 
and guarded by them. 

I would respectfully ask, whether in their present state of civilization, 
advanced as it is represented and admitted to be, it is not expedient for 
them, and especially for our own citizens, that a supervisory power over 
this extensive legislation should be lodged in some person or persons, act¬ 
ing under the authority of the United States. Our own citizens will hereaf¬ 
ter be more intimately connected with the Indians in commerce, and their 
rights will of course be materially affected by this legislation. But un¬ 
der the treaties and the law which have been referred to, no supervi¬ 
sion can be exercised over the laws of a separate tribe. This view of 
the subject seems to me to present a strong argument in favor of the 
confederation and government, contemplated in the bills that have been 
submitted to Congress. All laws and regulations of an international 
character, operating on the rights of property as well as of person, of our 
own citizens, adopted by a single tribe, might then be properly subjected 
to the action of the general councilj and the governor. A yet stronger 
argument may be found in the importance of establishing, upon justprin- 



ciples, the relations between the several tribes within the new territory, 
with particular reference to the security of the rights and property of the 
weaker tribes. Whether in or out of the confederation, these might be 
injuriously affected by the legislation of the general council, unless it 
were restricted by an independent branch of the Government. 

With this exposition of the views entertained of this subject, I would 
request your favorable attention to it, and that, if you think proper, it may 
be recommended to that of Congress. 

The preservation of peace among these tribes, and between them and 
those who live upon their borders, is another subject of great moment, 
and which may properly be considered in this connexion. It is true, that a 
treaty was made between the Camanche and Witehetaw nations and 
their associated bands, the principal of the wild tribes, and the Chero- 
kees, Creeks, Choctaws, Osages, and Quapaw’s, in August, 1835, and 
the amicable relations, then formed, have not since been materially dis¬ 
turbed. But there are other lawless bands, and there is great force in 
the cautionary remarks in the report of the commissioners, which has 
been frequently referred to. 

“ The commissioners would be wanting in justice to the Government, 
to allow it to anticipate security to our own tribes from any pacific ar¬ 
rangement that can be made with the Indians of Mexico. Presents may 
soothe for a moment the savage disposition; but while the principal re¬ 
sidence of the wild tribes is within a foreign State, and subject of course 
to foreign influence, we cannot limit our guaranty-of soil and personal 
protection, (upon which the emigrant has chosen his new home,) by 
depending on stipulations with the Indians beyond our control. Nor 
will our occasional show of force remove the fear of invasion. Savages 
may be temporarily driven from the buffalo trail, but like water displaced 
by a fording army, they will seek immediate return when the force is 
removed. A few outposts to enclose the agricultural districts can alone 
ensure personal safety, and give that security to property, without which 
man, either white or red, cannot be stimulated to its possession.” 

The establishment of some military posts was authorized by the act of 
Congress of July 2, 1836, entitled “ An act to provide for the better 
protection of the western frontier .” Instructions were given soon 
after its passage, to procure the assent of the tribes, through whose 
territory the military road, authorized by the same act, and upon the line 
of which these posts are to be constructed, must pass, to the measure. 
This has been accomplished with the Shawnees, Delawares, Weas, Pi- 
ankeskaws, Kaskaskias, and Peorias, and instructions given to effect it 
with the other tribes. The proposition of the commissioners is, that 
other posts be erected in the interior, and it is explained in another part 
of their report, which has been alluded to in this communication. The 
importance of these works to the tranquility of our Indian relations, and 
even to the right fulfilment of the obligations of the country to the Indi¬ 
ans, cannot easily be over-estimated, and I therefore commend the mea¬ 
sure to your favorable notice. The number of Indians of indigenous 
tribes, who will be within striking distance of the frontier, amounts, as 
stated in the table before referred to, to 143,000. The names of many 
of them will suggest at once the reasons for the fears that may be enter¬ 
tained, and for the precautions that should be employed. When the 



road is completed, and the posts upon the line of it, and in the interior, 
are garrisoned by a competent force of infantry and mounted men, the 
causes for apprehending any interruption of the general peace will be 
greatly diminished. 

3. “ Of the operations of the commissioners appointed to hold Indian 
treaties under acts of the last session of Congress 

Of these I am able to present only a brief statement; but few r com¬ 
munications have been received from the gentlemen to whom they have 
been entrusted. 

The sum of $22,000 was appropriated, (by the act of Congress of June 
14, 1836, providing u for the payment of Indian annuities and other pur¬ 
poses”) u to defray the expenses of holding treaties with Indians in 
the vicinity of Green Bay; Indians within the State of New York ; the 
Winnebagoes north and south of the Wisconsin , and with the Sacs and 
Foxes north of the Missouri .” These negotiations, with the exception 
of that with the tribes in New York, were confided to Governor Dodge, 
but no official report of his proceedings has been received. I have 
learned from other sources, that he has made an arrangement with the 
Sacs and Foxes for a cession of the reservation on the Ioway river, as¬ 
signed to them by the treaty of September 21, 1832. 

The] duty of negotiating with the Indians in New York was commit¬ 
ted to Mr. Sehermerhorn. He has concluded a treaty with the Stock- 
bridge and Munsee tribes, for the relinquishment of their lands on the 
Winnebago Lake ; and another with the New York Indians, for the lands 
granted them in the treaty with the Menomonies of February 8, 1831. 
To the last those who emigrated from New York to Green Bay have 
assented, and he has appointed a time to hold a council with those resid¬ 
ing in that State, at which it will be submitted to them with a view to 
procure their concurrence. 

An appropriation was made in the act above referred to ol $2000, “ for 
the purpose of extinguishing the Indian title between the State of Missouri 
and the Missouri river.’* The general direction of this matter was given 
to General Clark. The tract of country referred to, was ceded by the 
tribes who were parties to the treaty of Prairie du Chien of the 15th of 
July, 1830, and it was stipulated in the first article, that it should be as¬ 
signed to the tribes then living upon it, or to such others as. the Presi¬ 
dent might locate thereon “ for hunting, and other purposes.” It is a 
long, narrow belt of land, separated from the Indian country west of it 
by The Missouri river. Its annexation to the State of Missouri was sug¬ 
gested by the Committee of the House of Representatives on Indian 
Affairs, in their report dated May 20, 1834, as a measure of obvious 
convenience and necessity, and it was deemed, by the, citizens of that 
State, important to its interests. Early in the last session of Congress a 
representation was made to the Department, of the willingness of some 
of the tribes to relinquish their rights to it; and a negotiation with them 
to effect that object was strongly urged. To this the President was 
unwilling to assent, as it would have been in disregard of the guaran¬ 
tee given to the Indians in the treaty of Prairie du Chien, and might be 
considered by them as the first step in a series of efforts to obtain pos¬ 
session of their new country. Appreciating, however, the force of the 
considerations that prompted the application, he consented that the sub- 



ject of a cession should be submitted to the Indians, with an explana¬ 
tion of the reasons, that rendered it a question of interest to the State of 
Missouri; but no change was to be urged upon, or required of them 5 
if they preferred to retain the land, their possession of it would not be 
disturbed. In accordance with these views, a negotiation was opened 
by General Clark with the Ioways and the Sacs of Missouri, who sen¬ 
sible, as they stated, that “ from the local position of the lands in ques¬ 
tion, they can never be made available for Indian purposes,” relinquished 
their rights therein. Advices have also been received, that the respec¬ 
tive agents for the Sacs and Foxes, the Yancton and Santie Sioux, Oraa- 
has, Otoes and Missourias, have obtained the assent of those Indians to 
this measure. The agent for the Sioux of the Mississippi has not yet 
reported. 

The treaty, made with the Ghippewas of Saginaw during the last 
winter, not having received the sanction of the Senate, the acting Super¬ 
intendent of Indian Affairs in Michigan, who reported that there was a 
prospect of a favorable result, has been authorized to effect a new arrange¬ 
ment with them, upon principles that will obviate the objections to the 
former one. 

A treaty has been concluded with four bands of the Potawatomies, 
residing in the State of Indiana, extinguishing their title to twenty-two 
sections of land, reserved for them in the treaties of October, 1832, but 
it has not yet been received. The agent has reported that similar pur¬ 
chases from other bands will probably be effected. 

Measures have been taken, with a view to opening a negotiation with 
the Miamies for the relinquishment of their lands in Indiana, in accord¬ 
ance with a resolution of the Senate at its last session. 

Another resolution of the Senate requested the President to propose to 
the Indians, parties to the treaty of Chicago of 1833, an exchange of the 
lands north of the Missouri river, assigned to them by that treaty, for 
lands south of it. As no appropriation was made for this object, and a 
part of the Indians had emigrated, a part were removing and a part were 
in Illinois, the instructions to the sub-agent merely directed him to seek 
interviews with them, and to ascertain their dispositions in respect to it, and 
to report them in season for the action of Congress, should it become 
necessary. 

The resolution of the House of Representatives of July 1st, 1836, re¬ 
questing the President of the United States “ to cause such measures to 
be taken for investigating alleged frauds in the purchase of the reserva¬ 
tions of the Creek Indians, and the causes of their present hostilities,” 
received his immediate attention. The Hon. Thomas H. Crawford, 
of Pennsylvania, and Alfred Balch, Esq., of Tennessee, were selected 
for the performance of this duty, and they were authorized to call for 
the professional services of the United States district attorneys in Geor¬ 
gia and Alabama, whenever they required them. They were furnished 
with copies of the papers on file or on record in this office, connected 
with the subject, and with ample instructions and discretionary power. 
They met at Columbus in September, and have since been engaged in 
the active prosecution of their labors. From advices received from 
them, dated October 14th, it is presumed that their report on the causes 
of the hostilities will be transmitted at an early day in the approaching 




session. It will be immediately laid before you, upon its reception. 
The other subjects committed to them will necessarily occupy more time. 
The high characters of these gentlemen will ensure to their reports the 
confidence of the country. 

The reservations, provided for the Creek Indians in the treaty with 
them of March 24th, 1832, have all been located. Contracts for the sale 
of a number of them, equal in quantity to 1,231 sections, have been ap¬ 
proved by the President. The approval of these conveyances was sus¬ 
pended by his direction in April, 1835, w r hen allegations of fraud were 
made, and it will not be resumed, until the present investigation of these 
charges, and of the causes of the hostilities, is terminated. The num¬ 
ber of contracts certified and transmitted to this office, upon which he 
has not acted, is 2,627. Subsequent to the above date, the certifying 
agents were authorized to proceed in the discharge of their duties. Gen¬ 
eral Jesup was also empowered to appoint agents for this purpose, and to 
permit an arrangement to be made with the chiefs, for the disposal of the 
lands that had not been sold, or the sale of which had been contested, 
provided that, in the latter case, no title previously acquired by pur¬ 
chase, and which should not be impeached, should be injuriously affect¬ 
ed. Under this authority, an agreement has been entered into for the 
sale of a large number of sections, the previous contracts for which had 
been disputed. Upon this agreement the President has not yet acted, 
further information being deemed necessary preparatory to his decision. 
The commissioners, now in the Creek country, have likewise been au¬ 
thorized to employ certifying agents. The object of all these measures 
has been to obviate, by every practicable means, the objections of the 
Creeks to remove, founded upon their wish to dispose first of their lands. 
The hostilities, that commenced in May last, resulted in the removal of 
nearly the whole nation before this object could be accomplished, and it 
is now more difficult to effect it in any satisfactory manner. But the ef¬ 
forts of the commissioners and of the Executive will be directed to it, 
with an earnest solicitude to adopt that course, which will most certainly 
secure to the Indians who have remained peaceable, the full value of 
their lands, and the advantages of every beneficial stipulation of the 
treaty. Twelve of the sections reserved for the orphans have been sold, 
and the remainder of them will be disposed of under the direction of the 
commissioners, and the proceeds of the whole invested in public stocks. 

A special commissioner has been appointed to certify contracts for the 
sale of reservations under the treaty with the Choctaw Indians of Sep¬ 
tember 27th, 1830, and to receive the proof of residence for five years, 
which, by the terms of the 14th article of the treaty, is necessary to en¬ 
title the reservees to patents. This subject has become of a difficult and 
complex character, in consequence of circumstances to which I will 
briefly advert. 

Immediately after the ratification of the treaty, the Choctaws, who 
were desirous to emigrate, were anxious to dispose of their lands. As 
the reserves provided for them had not been located, they sold their 
rights. A few of the conveyances made by them Avere certified by the 
Indian Agent, but when he declined continuing the practice, in conse¬ 
quence of the want of authority from the proper department, they were 
certified by citizens. The Indians removed, and their reservations were 
subsequently located upon the applications of the purchasers. The ex- 



istence of these instruments was not known here until the last session of 
Congress. No certain evidence could then be discovered, that convey¬ 
ances had ever been directed, or the mode of executing them prescribed 
by the Executive. Some of them were at that time presented, and the 
Department was called upon to adopt some measures, by which the title 
of the purchaser could be perfected. It was obvious, that the subject 
could be acted upon properly, only in the Indian country. There only 
could the identity of the vendor, his right to the land sold, the adequacy 
of the consideration, its payment in good faith, and the fairness of the 
transaction be ascertained. The commissioner who has been appointed, 
A. V. Brown, Esq., of Tennessee^ has been fully instructed upon all 
points connected with his duties, and requested to execute them with all 
the despatch consistent with correctness, as their early completion was 
important to the holders of these Indian conveyances, who, mean time, 
would not be able to obtain patents, and might be disturbed in their pos¬ 
session by legal process. 

The location’of reservations under this treaty has not been completed, 
principally in consequence of the difficulty the agents experienced in pro¬ 
curing plats of the surveys, the dilatory manner in which the Indians, or 
their assignees applied to have them made, and the obstacles in.the way 
of identifying the tracts to which the Indian had entitled himself, under the 
nineteenth article, by cultivating them. Instructions have been given for 
the vigorous prosecution of this business, which, it is hoped, will insure its 
early fulfilment. 

The execution of those provisions of the treaties of October 20, 1852, 
and May 24, 1834, with the Chickasavvs, which are to be carried into ef¬ 
fect prior to their removal, is nearly completed. Two efforts have been 
made, unsuccessfully, by these Indians to procure a part of the Choctaw' 
country west of the Mississippi for their permanent residence ; a third has 
recently been sanctioned by the President, from which a more favorable 
result is anticipated. The lands ceded by them have been surveyed, and 
the reservations, provided for the different, classes of Indians, have been 
located. At the date of the latest advices the sales of the lands amounted 
to gl, 080,118 61, and of the reservations, to g2,919,508 50. Oftlie first 
amount, $315,000 have been invested in Alabama State bonds, and &215,000 
in Tennessee State bonds, the interest upon which, at five percent, is paya¬ 
ble in New York and Philadelphia semi-annually. Of the second amount, 
arrangements have been made for the investment of g385,000 ot the same 
rate. It Wy be safely estimated, that the whole proceeds of the lands will 
give the Cliickasaws a national fund, not much less than three millions of 
dollars*, the income from which will enable them to place themselves 
in a stale of enviable prosperity. And in addition, there will be a large 
amount of individual wealth, derived from the sale of the reservations. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the last session of Congress, mea¬ 
sures were taken to carry into effect the treaty with the Cherokees resid¬ 
ing east of the Mississippi, of December 29, 1835. Major Benjamin F. 
Carrey, superintendent of emigration, was authorized to select as many 
persons to appraise the improvements of the Indians as might be necessary, 
and to direct their operations. He has divided the ceded country into 
seven districts, and has appointed the requisite number of agents and in^ 
terpreters. Many of the gentlemen selected by him as agents, have been 
heretofore placed in stations of responsibility by the suffrages of their fel- 



low citizens ; tliey are now actively engaged in bringing to a close the 
business confided to them. Governor Lumpkin, of Georgia, and General 
Carroll, of Tennessee, were, with the sanction of the Senate, commissioned 
to examine the various classes of claims, for which provision was made in 
the treaty. General Carroll having'declined this appointment, in conse¬ 
quence of the duty devolved upon him under the treaty with the Chicka- 
saws, of 1834, and of ill health, John Kennedy, Esq., of Tennessee, has 
been commissioned in his place. In the absence of General Carroll, Gov¬ 
ernor Lumpkin proceeded to make all practicable arrangements for com¬ 
mencing and completing the duties entrusted to them ; and he has reported 
that he had made such progress, that the execution of them can be promptly 
completed after the arrival of his associate. Indications of a disposition, 
on the part of a portion of the Cherokees, to prevail upon a majority of the 
nation to consider the treaty as not binding upon them, induced the Pres¬ 
ident, at an early day, to direct that a requisition should be made upon the 
State of Tennessee, under the volunteer act of the last session, for a mili¬ 
tary force, to be employed in the Cherokee country, and Bt. Brig. 
Gan. Wool was assigned to the command. A general supervisory au¬ 
thority over the execution of all the provisions of the treaty, and all agents 
employed therein, as ample as was consistent with the constitutional duty 
of the President, was confided to the commissioners. General Wool was 
instructed to procure, and cause to be issued, the provisions and clothing, 
stipulated in the eighteenth article to be delivered to the Indians, as an ad¬ 
vance of the annuity of the nation for two years. In the execution of their 
several duties, the commissioners and the commanding general were di¬ 
rected to invite the co-operation of the twelve persons, designated in the 
twelfth article of the treaty to act as the agents of the Cherokees, in rela¬ 
tion to every measure connected with its fulfilment. Of these, a part only 
have accepted this trust; the others, who are represented to be personally 
attached to Mr. John Ross, and subject to his influence, have declined. 
The conduct of Mr. Ross, in other respects, has been equally calculated, 
if not designed, to prevent the execution of the treaty. A council has been 
called by him, at which, (it has been made known to this department,) 
resolutions were offered and adopted, declaring the treaty to be a fraud 
upon the Government, the people of the United States, and the Cherokees 
themselves; an instrument, concluded by persons not possessed of competent 
authority, null and void from its inception. To give effect to these reso¬ 
lutions, a deputation was appointed, with Mr. Ross at its head, to visit 
this city during the approaching session of Congress, with a view to ob¬ 
tain some modification of the existing treaty, or a new one. The same 
deputation was empowered to proceed to the country west of the Missis¬ 
sippi, to invite a co-operation of the Western Cherokees in accomplishing 
these objects. Recognising the treaty as binding upon both parties, and its 
■execution, after its ratification by the Senate, as imperative upon himself, 
the President directed that his determination to carry into effect all its 
provisions promptly, and to the fullest extent, should be made known to the 
Cherokees in the strongest and most explicit terms. He also directed 
them to he informed, that no communication would be held, either orally or 
in writing, with any deputation that might come to this place, with a view 
to delay or prevent its fulfilment. That if such deputation should go to the 
West, to obtain the assistance of the Western Cherokees, they would be 
arrested and tried under that article of the act regulating trade and inter- 



course with the Indian tribes, which imposes a penalty upon 6 ‘ any person 
who shall deliver any speech, message, or letter to any Indian nation, tribe, 
chief, or individual, with an intent to produce a contravention or infraction 
of any treaty or law of the United States, or to disturb the peace and tran¬ 
quillity of the United States,” Regarding the discussion of the validity 
of the treaty as precluded by the signatures of the representatives of the 
Cherokees, the ratification of the Senate, and his own proclamation, he 
further directed that no council of the Indians should be permitted to as¬ 
semble, or to continue in session for the purpose of such discussion. Ear¬ 
nestly solicitous that all the beneficial provisions of the treaty should be 
enjoyed by the Cherokees, without any interruption of harmony and peace, 
he directed the most vigorous movements on the part of the several agents j 
and that, in no event, should force be employed, unless the measures of the 
Cherokees should indicate a disposition to prevent its execution, even at 
the hazard of actual hostilities. 

The assent, in writing, of the Ottovvas and Chippewas to the modifica¬ 
tions in the treaty with them of March 28th, 1836, required by the terms 
of the ratification of the Senate, has been received and transmitted to the 
Department of State. Accompanying this paper was a memorial of the 
chiefs, explanatory of their views respecting the amendment in the 8th ar¬ 
ticle, and expressing their desire, that an arrangement might be made for 
their permanent settlement on the head waters of the Mississippi. To 
accomplish this object, they request that a negotiation may be opened with 
the Chippewas west of Lake Superior, and north of the mouth of Rum 
river. 

Before information of the assent having been given was received, mea¬ 
sures were taken to procure the goods and provisions, stipulated to be fur¬ 
nished these Indians in the 4th article of the treaty. Proposals to deliver 
them upon contracts at Michilimackinac were invited, in the event of the 
amendment in the ratification being agreed to. One hundred and thirty 
nine thousand dollars were invested in goods in New York, which were 
distributed to the Indians under the supervision of the Agent, the Quarter 
Master at Detroit, and the Commissioner appointed to investigate claims. 
The most satisfactory assurances have been received that in quantity, 
quality, and adaptation to the wants and tastes of the Indians, they were 
such as the Government ought to have purchased, and that the Indians 
were well pleased with them. Provisions, to the amount of eight thou¬ 
sand dollars, were procured in Detroit, and issued under the direction of 
the same gentlemen- 

The examination of the claims of the half-breeds was committed to 
John W. Edmonds, Esq., of New York; that of the debts of the In¬ 
dians to the Agent, in conformity with the treaty, and Mr. Edmonds and 
Major Whiting were requested to co-operate with him. This duty was 
completed on the 29th September, but the official reports have not been 
received. Most of the payments, in lieu of reservations, provided for in 
the 9th article, have been made here, upon the drafts of the individuals de¬ 
signated. Arrangements will be made for giving effect to the beneficial 
stipulations in the treaty relating to education, missions, agricultural as¬ 
sistance and mechanical establishments, as soon as the requisite informa¬ 
tion can be procured. 

The execution of those provisions of the treaty with the Swan Creek 
and Black River bands of Chippewas, of the 9th of May, 1836, which 



relate to the survey and sale of the lands ceded, and the investment of the 
proceeds, has been referred to the Secretary of the Treasury, by direction 
of the President. 

A similar course has been adopted in regard to the survey and sale of 
the land, ceded by the treaty with the Wyandot? of April 23d, 1836. 
The survey has been completed, and a proclamation will soon be issued 
for the sale. 

4th. “ Of the number of schools established in the Indian country.” 

This information, which is embraced in the statement marked E, to¬ 
gether with that in statements F and G, respecting kindred subjects, is 
necessarily very imperfect. This arises, in part, from the remissuess of 
the societies and persons in charge of these institutions, in transmitting 
the statements annually required of them; a remissness which measures 
will be taken to check, and as far as practicable, to prevent. The com¬ 
munications, that have been received upon this subject, show the existence 
of a strong desire among the tribes generally, for the education of the ; r 
children. The Chippewas and Ottovvas in the North-west desired that a 
very liberal provision should be made for this object, in the last treaty 
concluded with them. The United nation of Chippewas, Ottowas, and 
Potawatoinies, who are emigrating from Illinois, have preferred an ear¬ 
nest request, that the interest of seventy thousand dollars, appropriated 
for education under the treaty with them of September 26th, 1833, may 
be applied to the support of schools in the country to which they are re¬ 
moving. Even more ample means were set apart for this purpose, in the 
treaty with the Cherokees of December 29th, 1835. The schools among 
the Choctaws are favorite institutions with them, and under the teaching 
of competent men, and the supervision of a vigilant agent, have produced, 
and are producing essential benefits. The Shawnees and Delawares have 
been improved by the labors of the instructors, who for many years have 
lived with them. The Western Creeks have recently manifested a disin¬ 
clination to the residence of missionaries among them ; and the Acting Su¬ 
perintendent having confirmed the facts alleged, as the cause of this feeling, 
they have been desired to leave the nation. Minor institutions exist among 
the Otoes, Omahas, and Sioux, which are yet in their infancy, but are 
favorably regarded by those tribes. The Civilization Fund is distributed, 
principally, with a view to the improvement of those Indians residing upon 
the remote frontier, and those for whom no provision has been made by 
treaty. The sums allowed have been expended under the direction of the 
various societies, by whom teachers have been employed. 

In all these establishments, instruction in mechauical arts and in agri¬ 
culture is combined with intellectual cultivation. There is an increasing 
disposition among the Indians to have them located in their own country, 
where they become objects of common feeling and interest, and the ties of 
family and kindred are not separated or weakened. 

Mv recent counectiori with this office has not permitted me to make my¬ 
self acquainted with the operation of all the provisions of the laws relating 
to Indian affairs. But some changes that are desirable, and some evils, 
for which a remedy is required, are of so obvious a character, that I beg 

leave to present them. . 

The 2d section of the act of 30th June, 1834, for the organization of the 
Department of Indian affairs, provides that there shall he a superintend- 



ency for all the Indian country not within the bounds of any State or Ter¬ 
ritory west of the river Mississippi, and that tire superintendent shall re¬ 
side at St, Louis. I would respectfully suggest for your consideration, 
the expediency of removing the site of this superintendency to Fort Leaven¬ 
worth, or some other point on the Missouri river. One principal reason 
for its continuance at St. Louis, has been the necessity of having a compe¬ 
tent officer at the point, to which most of the tribes emigrating to the west 
side of the Mississppi would proceed, and at which means for their trans¬ 
portation and subsistence could be conveniently procured. This reason 
now hardly exists, a majority of those tribes having removed, and the sys¬ 
tem of removal being so organized, that each party of those who are yet to 
emigrate, will be attended by persons able to make every necessary ar¬ 
rangement for it. The employment of the Quartermaster at St. Louis, as 
the disbursing officer in that section of the Indian department, lias relieved 
the superintendency of one considerable branch of its business; and the 
creation of the territory of Wisconsin has greatly reduced its limits. 
This arrangement would enable the superintendent to inform himself of 
the conduct of the agents, the condition of the agencies and of the Indians, 
and when necessary, to visit them in person. The department would then 
have the benefit of bis opinions, founded upon his own observation and 
knowledge, upon all measures recommended by the agents or sub-agents, 
and upon all requests preferred by the Indians. 

The 4tli section of the same act designated the tribes, for which full 
agents should be appointed. The western Creeks, western Cherokees and 
Osagcs were not included, and sub-agents were appointed for them, under 
the authority given to the President in the 5th section ; and subsequently 
the Senecas, and the Senecas and Shawnees w r ere placed under General 
Stokes, the sub-agent for the Cherokees. He has transmitted a strong state¬ 
ment, which is concurred in by General Arbuckle, oLthe inconveniences of 
this arrangement, and of the onerous nature of his duties. Upon further ex¬ 
amination it may be found expedient to establish a new sub-agency, to 
include the Senecas, the united bands of Senecas and Shawnees, and the 
Quapaws, who are at present attached to the sub-agency for the Osages. 
These bands have an aggregate population of about 1,000 persons ; they 
occupy adjoining reservations upon the Arkansas river, and are about ninety 
miles from the site of the sub-agency. They have millers and Smiths and 
stock, which require the personal care and inspection of some officer of 
the Government. This measure seems to be called for also by the ap¬ 
proaching emigration of the Cherokees residing east of the Mississippi. 
There are 5,800 Cherokees now r west of that river, and preparations have 
been made, as stated in a preceding part of this report, for the removal of 
those east of it. The duties connected with the settlement of these emi¬ 
grants, the execution of the provisions of the late and former treaties, in¬ 
volving the examination of a vast amount of claims for spoliations, re¬ 
moval, &c. will be sufficiently arduous for one person. The difficulc 
character of these duties, and the responsibilities they impose, seem, in my 
judgment, to render it proper to appoint a full agent for this tribe. I 
respectfully submit this proposition for your consideration. 

I would make a similar recommendation in regard to the Creeks. 
The considerations in this case are even stronger than in the prece¬ 
ding. The Creeks, like the Cherokees, have claims to a large amount 
to be adjusted, and large establishments to he inspected and main- 
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tained in operation. But the conclusive reason for the measure is the vast 
accession to their numbers, occasioned by the removal of the friendly Se- 
minoles and of the Eastern Creeks. It will he a laborious work to carry 
into effect the treaties with those tribes. It wilt be a task of greater deli¬ 
cacy and difficulty, to allay the irritated feelings of those so recently en¬ 
gaged in active hostilities, and to establish and preserve amicable relations 
between them and the Creeks who emigrated in former years. 

The duties of the sub-agent for the Osages, even if the Quapaws shall be 
withdrawn from his charge, will he sufficiently arduous to warrant the 
substitution of a full agency. This tribe, unlike the others in the Western 
superintendericy, live by the chase; they commit depredations to supply 
the wants, attendant upon this uncertain mode of existence, and hostili¬ 
ties between themselves and other Indians are the consequence. These 
collisions require constant vigilance on the part of the agent, and impose 
upon him no ordinary responsibility. I therefore ask your favorable con¬ 
sideration of this suggestion. 

The agent for the Choctaws is the acting superintendent for all the In¬ 
dians, residing south of the northern line of the Osage reservation. He 
has been assigned to this duty, under the authority given to the Presi¬ 
dent in the 30th section of the act of June 30th, 1834, for regulating trade 
and intercourse with the Indian tribes. The business, thus devolved upon 
him, is extensive and complicated. The full extracts, made from his re¬ 
ports for this year in this communication, prove that it is ably and faith¬ 
fully executed. It will be greatly augmented, by the settlement within his 
limits of the Creeks who have emigrated, and of the Cherokees, who are 
under treaty stipulations to emigrate. If no territorial Government be 
created, this increase of duties will render proper, in my judgment, an in¬ 
crease of compensation, and I respectfully request your approval ot this 
measure. 

The proviso to the act, « making additional appropriations for the Dela¬ 
ware breakwater &c., approved March 3d, 1835, operates harshly upon 
the military officers employed in the Indian Department, and will continue 
so to operate, so long as "it shall be determined to adhere to the present 
system of disbursement. Under the regulations prescribed by the Pres¬ 
ident. in the summer of 1832, for the removal of Indians, and those for the 
payment of annuities, of July, 1834, all disbursements have been made by 
military men. The amount of these may be gathered from the amount 
of the appropriations, which, for the last five years, has averaged more 
than three millions of dollars. Those for the present year amounted to 
558,431,000. 

There are three principal points to which remittances are made : Detroit, 
St. Louis, and Little Rock. 

To the first are sent the funds for the agencies in Michigan, Illinois, 
and part of those in the Territory of Wisconsin. From that place they are 
forwarded by the Quartermaster stationed there, to the several points of 
disbursement. The duties required of this officer, since the close of the 
last session of Congress, have been peculiarly laborious. In addition to 
the charge of the usual annual appropriations, he has purchased and issued 
the provisions, and assisted in the distribution of the goods, stipulated to 
be furnished to the Ottovva and Chippewa Indians, under the treaty with 
them of March 28, 1836 ; been associated with the Indian agent and the 
special commissioner in the adjustmorit of claims and debts, and made most 
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of the payments called for by the treaty, the remittances on account of 
which amounted to $482,000. 

The remittances to St. Louis include the funds for the agencies in that 
superintendency, and those in that of Wisconsin, located east of the Mis¬ 
souri, and upon the line of the Mississippi rivers. These funds are for¬ 
warded to the Quartermaster at that place, and transmitted by him to the 
assistant Quartermasters at the several military posts. To these he gives 
instructions, and from them lie receives their accounts, which he examines 
before transmitting them to this office. The amount sent to him in 1835 
and 1836 was $322,000. 

The remittances to Little Rock include the funds for the agencies in the 
Western Territory. These are procured by the principal disbursing 
agent upon Treasury warrants, payable at New Orleans. A large amount 
of specie is annually required to pay the annuities of the Indians. Two 
journeys in each year are always necessary, and in some instances a greater 
number. These must sometimes be made through a country unexplored, 
and but thinly settled ; and the money constantly guarded. When it 
reaches Little Rock, there is no bank in which it can be deposited, and the 
officer must secure it in the best way he can, until the period of disbursing 
it. This disbursement is made to the Indians by military officers, acting 
under his direction, for whose doings he is' responsible, and whose accounts 
are rendered through, and examined by him. Besides the ordinary In¬ 
dian expenditures, he is charged with a large part of those for the removal 
and subsistence of emigrating Indians, and for the purchase of various ar¬ 
ticles stipulated to be furnished them. The amount sent to this point, in the 
last and present years, for these objects, was more than $6 00,000 A refer¬ 
ence to Document 512, of the first session of the 23d Congress, printed by 
order of the Senate, which embraces the correspondence with him between 
the 30th November, 1831, and the 27th of December, 1833, will give some 
idea of the laborious and responsible character of his duties, and of the 
ability with which they have been performed. 

The attention of the department was called to this subject by the Com¬ 
missary General of Subsistence, in his report dated November 12th, 1835, 
with more especial reference to the compensation of officers engaged in the 
removal of Indians. It is therein stated, that prior to the passage of the 
proviso, there had been allowed to a principal disbursing agent the pay 
and emoluments of a quartermaster, and to disbursing agents those of an 
assistant quartermaster. Captain Brown, the disbursing officer at Little 
Rock, was the only principal disbursing agent, to whom this compensation 
had been paid. These allowances had all been cut off by the proviso, and 
the officers, selected to accompany large parties of Indians through a dif¬ 
ficult country, and to provide for their wants, had not since received any 
remuneration for these arduous services, beyond their ordinary emolu¬ 
ments. The case is the same with the assistant quartermasters at military 
posts, who are required to pay annuities, &c., to the Indians ; to do which, 
they are often obliged to take with them, into the Indian country, large 
amounts in specie, for the safety of which they are accountable. 

There is a strong analogy between the duties required of military offi¬ 
cers in this branch of the service, particularly of the one at Little Rock, 
and those of some of the persons employed in the sale of the public domain, 
which, it seems to me, should ensure to this subject a favorable action. 
The receivers of public moneys are allowed by the law of May 20th, 1828, 



a salary of $500, and one per cent, on the amount received, the whole not 
to exceed $3,000 per annum. The act of May 22d, 1836, provided, “ that 
a reasonable compensation might be made for transporting and depositing 
the money received by them, to be regulated according to the actual labor, 
expense and risk of such transportation and deposite.” Under this law, 
one-tenth of one per cent, is paid them for every ten milts travel. In a 
large majority of instances, the positions of the receivers are attended with 
fewer risks and liabilities than that of the disbursing agent at Little Rock; 
and their duties, being homogeneous in their character, are less difficult to 
be performed. Yet, under the most favorable circumstances, the pay 
and emoluments of this agent cannot exceed $1,600. After a careful exa¬ 
mination of the matter, in all its aspects, I beg leave to recommend, that a 
commission be allowed-to all military officers, making disbursements in the 
Indian Department, and that the requisite change of the law be requested. 

The Committee of the House of Representatives, in the report of May, 
1834, say, they “have reason to believe abuses have existed, in relation to 
the supply of goods for presents at the making of treaties, or to fulfil 
treaty stipulations.” In accordance with the spirit of the 13th section of 
the act of 1834, which was framed to prevent these abuses, the general 
appropriations for presents and provisions are invested, whenever it is 
practicable, in the mode therein prescribed, and the articles themselves, 
instead of money, are transported to the several agencies io be distributed 
to the Indians. 

The 4th section of the aet of June 30, 1834, “ to regulate trade and in¬ 
tercourse with the Indian tribes ,” provides that any person who shall intro¬ 
duce goods into the Indian country, without a license, “shall forfeit all 
merchandise offered for sale to the Indians, orfound in hi§ possession.” A 
seizure was made under this law in 1835, and prosecution commenced in 
the United States District Court in the Slate of Missouri. The Depart¬ 
ment was advised by the Distinct Attorney in December last, that “on 
argument, the court decided that the 41 h section gave no authority to the 
agent to seize the goods taken within his boundary in violation of law; 
that the words, ‘shall forfeit,’ did not, by implication, empower him ‘ to 
take possession thereof;” and ordered the goods to he returned to the 
owner. Whether this decision be according to the spirit of the 23d and 
28th sections of the same act, and the general authority given in the 7th 
and 17th sections of the act organizing the Indian Department, or not, it 
is respectfully suggested that, to avoid litigation, it may be expedient to 
procure the passage of an amendatory clause. If the decision of the court 
be correct, the provisions of the law are nugatory. 

It has been found, that the legal proceedings under the 20th section of 
the intercourse act, providing penalties for the introduction and sale of 
ardent spirits and wine in the Indian country, are dilatory and expensive. 
The desirableness of a process, susceptible of more prompt and less costly 
application and enforcement, is presented for your consideration. The 
establishment of a tribunal in the Indian country, a measure recommended 
by the late Acting Superintendent in 1835, might obviate the necessity, 
with the attendant inconvenience and expense, of having recourse to the 
court at Little Rock, and the delay occasioned by the intervals of its ses¬ 
sions. The latter clause of this section makes it lawful “for any person 
in the service of the United States, or for any Indian, to take and destroy 
any ardent spirit or wine found in the Indian country.” This provision 



appears to have been considered by the Committee of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, in their report of May, 1834, to be sufficient. In practice 
however, it has been, in a great degree, useless. Reluctance to incur the 
odium or revenge of individuals has probably deterred white persons 
from exerting this power. And the authority, in the hands of the Indian, 
is dangerous to him and to others. To him, if exercised, because it 
would jeopardise his life : and to others, because it exposes all their pro¬ 
perty to any attacks his ignorance or passion may prompt. Besides, legal 
process, if it could be effectual, would be more in consonance with the 
general spirit of our legislation. 

An application was made to this Department, during the last session of 
Congress, to direct the agents of the Government to apprehend and de¬ 
liver to the owner certain slaves, which had fled from him and taken re¬ 
fuge in the Indian country. The authority of the Department to give 
such direction, it was determined upon full consideration, could not be 
maintained under the existing intercourse law. The case seems to me to 
call for some legislative provision. 

The 7th section of that law imposes a penalty upon any person, who 
shall, within the Indian country, purchase or receive of any Indian “a 
gun, trap, or- other»artjcle commonly used in limiting, any instrument of 
husbandry, or cooking utensils.” I would suggest the expediency of ex¬ 
tending this provision, so as to prohibit the purchase of other species of 
property. Among those Indians, who own slaves, there is a jealous feeling 
upon this subject. 

The attention of the Committee on Invalid Pensions of the House of 
Representatives was requested, on the 4th of June, 1836, to the stipula¬ 
tion in the 14th article of the treaty with the Cherokees of December 29th, 
1835, for the payment of pensions to “such warriors of the Cherokee 
nation, as were engaged in the late war with Great Britain and the 
Southern tribes of Indians, and who were wounded in such service,” hut 
no law was passed. It is desirable that the subject should be acted upon 
at an early day. 

The 2d section of the act of May 1st, 1820. entitled “An act in rela¬ 
tion to the severul acts for the establishment anil regulation of the Treasury, 
tFar, and Navy Departments ,” provides that any money appropriated for 
ttiis Department, which “shall remain unexpended for more than two 
years after the expiration of the calender year, in which the act of appro¬ 
priation shall have been passed,” “shall be carried to the surplus fund.” 
This provision operates with great inconvenience, in the execution of the 
branch of public business committed to this office. From the character of 
the objects for which appropriations are obtained, the necessary preliminary 
investigations, the habits of the Indians, and the remoteness of the points 
at which the expenditures are to be made, it is frequently embarrassing 
to comply with this requisition of the law. For these reasons an exten¬ 
sion of the term, at the end of which balances shall be carried to the 
surplus fund, is desirable. 

During the last session of Congress this Department was called upon 
to state the quantity of land acquired by treaties with Indian tribes, and 
the amount stipulated to be paid for it, since the 4th of March, 1829. 
"With the data in its possession, neither branch of this inquiry could be 
answered correctly. The information, which has been subsequently pro¬ 
cured, is embodied in tabular statement H, appended to this report. 



From the nature of the rase perfect accuracy cannot he ensured, in esti¬ 
mating the amount of the consideration for which the lands were ceded. 
It is made up of permanent annuities, lands, reservations for individuals 
expenses of removal and subsistence, merchandise, mechanical and agri¬ 
cultural establishments and implements. The permanent annuities have 
been commuted at five per cent.; lands and reservations, valued at one 
dollar and a quarter per acre; expenses of removal and subsistence, and 
merchandise, put down at the amounts appropriated for them, and the me¬ 
chanical and agricultural establishments, at the rates fixed in the act of 
June 30th, 1834, organizing the Indian department; where the provision 
for these, last is permanent, they have been commuted in the same wav 
with the annuities. 

The general result is, that within the last eight years, 93,401,637 acres 
of land have been ceded by the Indians, for which the United States have 
stipulated to give them 26,982,068 dollars and 32,381,000 acres, of land, 
valued at 40,476,250 dollars, making the whole consideration 67,458,318 
dollars. 

The obvious reflection, suggested by these facts, is the increased libe¬ 
rality and kindness of the United States in its intercourse with the abori¬ 
ginal people. In 1789, General Knox, in a communication addressed to 
the President of the United States, remarked, that as the settlements shall 
approach near to the Indian boundaries established by treaties, “they 
will be willing to sell further tracts for small considerations.” An exami¬ 
nation of the earlier treaties will show how little proportion the sums 
paid bore to the quantity and value of the land acquired. Ten. twenty, 
or thirty cents per acre were seldom exceeded. The average sum, paid in 
the period embraced in the annexed statement, is seventy-two cents per 
acre. In the late treaties with the Chickasaws and some other tribes, the 
provisions have been even munificent, the United States having given to 
them the whole nett proceeds of their lands. 

Very respectfully, votir obedient servant, 

C. A. HARRIS. 


Hon. JB. F. Rutler, 

Secretary of War ad interim . 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



List of Statements accompanying the report of the Commissioner of In¬ 
dian Affairs. 

A. Funds remitted to and accounted for by disbursing officers. 

B. Number of Indians removed and to be removed, and land assigned to 
emigrating tribes. 

C. Contract for the removal of the Creeks. 

D. Number of Indians east of the Mississippi, and west of that river 
within striking distance. 

E. Number of schools in the Indian country. 

F. Condition of the civilization fund. 

G. Disposition of education annuities. 

H. Quantity of land acquired and amount paid therefor. 



A. 


STATEMENT showing the amount of requisitions drawn for disbursements in the Indian Department, between the Is/ 
of January and 30 th of September, 1836; the amount accounted for, and the balance remaining to be accounted for. 


HEADS OF APPROPRIATION. Amount drawn. Accounted for. Balance. 


Running lines, per act 26th June, 1834, viz. under 5th article of treaty 
of 19th August, 1825, with Chippewas and others - - - $2,629 46 $2,604 46 $25 00 

Locating reservations, per act 26th June, 1834, under the treaty with 

the Potawatomies, of October, 1832 - - - - 517 00 517 00 

Payment of claims, act 26th June, 1834, for horses, under treaty with 

the Potawatomies, of 1832 ..... 270 00 270 00 

For carrying into effect the treaty with the Western Creeks, per act 

28th June, 1834, for mills, under the 5th article of the treaty of 1833 - 1,000 00 - - 1,000 00 

Running lines, per act 28th June, 1834, for Shawanees, Senecas, and 

Quapaws -------- 1,095 00 - - 1,095 00 

Payment of claims, per act 28th June, 1834 ; for fees of counsel, &c. - 450 00 450 00 

For claims to Cherokees, under treaty of 1828 - - - 1,019 88 1,019 88 

Por provisions, corn for Osages, per act 28th June, 1834 - - 660 52 660 52 

For the purchase of a house and lot at Prairie du Chien, per act 28th 

June, 1834 ....... 2,500 00 2,500 00 

Expenses of the commission west, per act 26th June, 1834 - - 3,244 21 3,244 21 

Current expenses, Indian department, viz.— 

Pay of superintendents and Indian agents ... - 10,518 65 10,4*80 63 38 02 

Do. sub-agents ------- 4,436 14 3,248 12 1,188 02 

Do. interpreters ...... 4,355 00 4,324 02 30 98 1 

Presents to Indians ...... 4,432 00 3,357 48 1,074 52 t—» 

Provisions for Indians ------ 3,155 73 1,972 06 I 1,183 67 L _ m 
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HEADS OF APPROPRIATION. 


Repairs of houses, &c. 

Contingencies 
Fuel, stationary, &c. 

Indian annuities 

Blacksmiths’ establishment, viz.— 

Pay of smiths 
Iron, steel, &c. - 

Treaty stipulations, viz.— 

Farmers - 
Laborers - 

Millers ... 

Wheelwrights 

Salt 

Agricultural implements 
Tobacco - 

Physicians 
Provisions - 
Agricultural assistance 
Transportation and incidental expenses 
Education of Indian youths, viz.— 
Miarnies - 

Potawatomies 
Chippewas 


A—Continued. 


Amount drawn. 

Accounted for. 

Balance. 

$765 40 

$564 40 

$200 00 

3,472 65 

3,472 65 


371,181 00 

215,578 94 

155,602 06 

18,752 14 
8,601 25 

| 12,925 51 

14,427 88 

6,600 00 
602 50 

4,977 50 

1,622 50 

- 

602 50 

1,721 66 

1,100 00 

621 66 

1,200 00 

606 00 

594 00 

2,031 50 

2,031 50 


8,790 00 

623 87 

8,166 13 

1,240 00 

1,240 00 


200 00 

1,000 00 

200 00 

1,000 00 

4,545*82 

1,500 00 

3,045 82 

14,807 68 

12,500 79 

2,306 89 

787 50 

787 50 


2,756 09 

2,756 09 


750 00 

750 00 
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Chippewas, Menomonies, &c. - 677 67 677 67 

Menomonies - - - - - - 300 00 300 00 

Sacs, Foxes, and others ------ 2,327 60 2,327 50 

Choctaws - - - - ' - - 7,735 82 7,735 82 

Creeks - - ...... 2,187 00 2,187 00 

Cherokees ....... 700 00 700 00 

Florida Indians - . . . . . . 840 00 840 00 

Quapaws ------ 680 00 680 00 

Chickasaws ------- 4,387 43 4,387 43 

For carrying into effect the treaty with the Cherokees, per act 3d 
March, 1835: 

Payment for goods and provisions - - - - - 134 67 134 67 

For investment in stock ------ 2,934 56 2,934 56 

Expenses negotiating with Cherokees, same act - - - 2,320 21 2,320 21 

Certifying Creek contracts, same act - - - - - 908 34 766 00 

Locating Choctaw reservations, same act .... 1,390 00 1,390 00 

Civilization of Indians - - - - - - 5,055 00 5,055 00 

Proceeds of 54 sections of land - - - - - 187 45 187 45 

Cherokee schools ------- 1,049 50 1,049 50 

Locating reservations, per act 14th June, 1836, viz.— 

Locating and certifying for Creeks .... 2,542 25 2,542 25 

Do. for Choctaws .... 605 00 605 00 

For carrying into effect treaty with the Caddos, per act 14th June, 1836 40,000 00 40,000 00 

For holding treaties with certain Indian tribes, per act 14th June, 

1836, viz.— 

Indians in the vicinity of Green Bay .... 5,000 00 - 

Do. State of New York .... 2,500 00 - 

Winnebagoes north of the Wisconsin .... 6,000 00 - 

Sacs and Foxes north of Missouri ..... 7,000 00 

For holding treaties for the extinguishment of title to lands between the 

State of Missouri and the Missouri river, per act 14th June, 1836 - 2,000 00 * 1 


142 34 


5,000 00 
2,500 00 
6,000 00 
7,000 00 


2,000 00 ^ 
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STATEMENT A—Continued, 


HEADS OF APPROPIIIATIOM. 

Amount drawn. 

Accounted for. 

Balance. 

For holding treaties with the Chippewas, of Saginaw, per act 14th 
June, 1826 ------- 

Expenses of certain Indian deputations, per act 14th June, 1826, viz.— 
Cherokees -------- 

Richard Fields - - 

Seneca chiefs 

For pay to Col. David Brearly - 

For carrying into effect the treaty with the Cherokees, of 1835, per act 
2d July, 1836, viz.— 

Payment for lands ceded 

$5,102 87 

13,000 00 
450 00 
600 00 
2,327 12 

714,000 00 

$5,102 87 

13,000 00 
450 00 
600 00 
2,327 12 

714,000 00 


Advance of annuity under 18th article - 

Expenses of negotiating the treaty, and of the delegation - 

10,000 00 
37,212 00 

37,212 00 

$10,000 00 

Surveying land set apart west - - - - - 

For carrying into effect the treaty with the Ottawa and Chippevra In¬ 
dians, same act, viz.— 

1,000 00 


1,000 00 

For annuity ------- 

30,000 00 

- 

30,000 00 

Interest to be paid as annuity on $200,000 - 

6,000 00 

- 

6,000 00 

Payment of just debts - 

100,000 00 

- 

100,000 00 

Commutation in lieu of reservations - - - - 

Payment to Rix Robinson ------ 

Do. John Holliday ------ 

Do. Mary Holliday - 

Do. Augustine Hamlin, jr. - 

Do. Win. Lasley ------ 

72,500 00 
23,040 00 
4,000 00 
1,600 00 
1,600 00 
1,600 00 

23,040 00 
4,000 00 
1,600 00 
1,600 00 
1,600 00 

72,500 00 
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Do. Jos. Dailey - 

Do. Jos. Trotier - 

Do. Henry A. Lenake - 

Do. Jos. Lafrornbrois - 

Do. George Moran - 

Do. Louis Moran - 

Do. Daniel Marsac .... 

Life annuity to chiefs - 

Expenses attending the conclusion of the treaty 
For carrying into effect the treaty with the Swan creek and Black ri 
Chippewas, per same act, viz.— 

Expenses of the treaty ..... 

For carrying into effect the treaty with Mosquaw-bach and others 
Wau-ke-wat ...... 

Aub-ba-naub-bee ...... 

Kee-waw-nee ...... 

Nas-wau-bee - - - - 

Expenses of negotiating with certain bands of Potawatomies 
Removal and subsistence of Indians - 


RECAPITULATION. 

Amount of disbursements - - - 

Amount accounted for 
Balance to be accounted for 


Office of Indian Affairs, December 1, 1836, 


1,600 00 

1,600 00 


1,600 00 

1,600 00 


1,600 00 

1,600 00 


800 00 

800 00 


800 00 

800 00 


800 00 

800 00 


800 00 

800 00 


150 00 

. 

150 00 

15,403 25 

15,403 25 


3,801 67 

3,801 61 


2,560 00 

- 

2,560 00 

2,560 00 

- 

2,560 00 

11,520 00 

- 

11,520 00 

6,400 00 

. 

6,400 00 

1,920 00 

- 

129 00 

554 00 

554 00 


432,357 50 

231,392 44 

200,965 06 

$2,098,809 59 

$1,436,767 54 

$662,042 05 


- $2,098,809 59 

$1,436,707 54 
662,042 05 

- 2,098,80 9 59 


C. A. HARRIS, Commissioner, 
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2*—-4 STATEMENT showing the whole number of Indians east of the Mississippi river , with whom treaty stipulations have been 1 ' 
made for their removal , distinguishing the different tribes ; the whole number removed prior to the 30 th of September , 1835 ; the whole 
number removed since the last report from this Office ; the number of emigrant Indians now west of the Mississippi; the quantity i—i 
and situation of land assigned to each tribe, and the number of Indians now to be removed. 


TBIBXS. 

No. of the tribe origi¬ 
nally foremigration. 

No. removed -prior to 
30th Sept., 1835. 

No. removed since last 
report. 

No. of emigrant Indians 
now west of the Mis¬ 
sissippi river. 

No. to be removed here¬ 
after. 

United nation of Chippe- 
was, Ottawas, and Po- 






tawatomies, 

8,000 

1,000 

712 

1,712 

6,288 

Potawatomies of Logans- 






port agency, - 

1,786 

441 

- 

441 

1,345 

Choctaws, 

18,500 

15,000 

- 

15,000 

3,500 

Quapaws, 

476 

176 

300 

476 

Creeks, - 

22,000 

3,089 

14,805 

17,894 

4,106 

Florida Indians, - 

3,765 

265 

407 

672 

3,098 

Cherokees, 

22,000 

6,048 

24 

6,072 

15,928 

Kickapoos, 

588 

588 

- 

588 


Delawares, 

826 

826 


826 

. 

Shawanees, 

1,272 

1,250 

22 

1,272 

- 

Ottawas, - 

430 

200 

- 

200 

230 

Weas, - 

225 

225 

- 

225 

- 

Piankeshaws, 

162 

162 

- 

162 

•• 

Peorias and Kaskaskias, 

132 

132 

" 

132 

- 


Quantity and location of land to each tribe. 


5,000,000 acres east side of the Missouri river and N. W. of the 
N. W. corner of Missouri. 


15,000,000 acres between Red river and the Canadian. 

$6,000 acres between the western boundary of the State of Mis¬ 
souri and the eastern boundary of the Osages. 

13,140,000 acres between the Canadian and Arkansas rivers as 
high as 36th parallel of latitude. 

Land located with the Creeks. 

13,000,000 from the 36th parallel of latitude to the Osage line. 
768,000 acres north of Fort Leavenworth, bounded east by Little 
Platt. 

2,208,000 acres west and South of the Kickapoos. 

1,600,000 acres south of the Kansas river. 

34,000 acres south of the Shawanees. 

^ 160,000 acres do do. 

96,000 acres do do. 
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STATEMENT B—Continued. 


TRIBBS. 

No. of the tribe origi¬ 
nally for emigration. 

No. removed prior to 
30th Sept., 1835. 

No. removed since las 
report. 

No. of emigrant Indian? 
now west of the Mis¬ 
sissippi river. 

No. to be removed here¬ 
after. 

Quantity and location of land to each tribe. 

Senecas from Sandusky, 

251 

251 


251 


C 100,000 acres between the west boundary of Missouri and the east 

Senecas and Shavvanees, 
Ottawas and Chippewas, 
Waw-ke-was band of^ 
Pattavvatamies, 

211 

211 

- 

211 


l boundary of the Cherokees. 

6,500 




6,500 

Land not located. 

Mes-quaw-bucks do 

Pan koo-shucks do f 
Nas-waw-kees do | 

O-kah-mause do J 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Treaties with these Indians were ratified at the last session of 
Congress. The number of souls is not known. The treaties 
assign lands to these Indians in the tract of the Potawatomies. 

Winnebagoes, - 

4,500 

* 

* 

- 

4,500 

The “neutral ground” west of the Mississippi. 


Office Indian Affairs, December 1 , 1836. 


C. A. HARRIS, Commissioner. 
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C. 

Articles of agreement entered into this thirteenth day of August, eigh¬ 
teen hundred and thirty-six, between Captain John Page, United 
States army, and Superintendent of Creek removal under the authority 
of the President of the United States, on the part of the United States, 
and James C. Watson, Edward Hanrick, Felix G. Gibson, R. W. Wil¬ 
liams, A. Abercrombie, Alfred Iverson, George Whitman, S. M. In- 
gersoll, James Abercrombie, William A. Campbell, William J. Beattie, 
John D. Howell, William Walker, T. Gilman, to be known in said 
articles as, and acting under the firm and style of the Alabama Emi¬ 
grating Company. 

This agreement witnesseth that the said Captain John Page, United 
States Army, for and on behalf of the United States of America, and the 
said Alabama Emigrating Company, their heirs, executors, and adminis¬ 
trators, have agreed, and by these presents do mutually covenant and 
agree— 

I. That the said Alabama Emigrating Company, their heirs, &c. shall 
remove the Creek Indians, occupants of the Creek Nation, in the State 
of Alabama, from said nation, to a point in the new country allotted to 
the Creeks, west of the Territory of Arkansas, and within twenty miles 
of Fort Gibson, to wit: men, women, and children, with their slaves, 
and their goods and chattels, as hereinafter provided in manner and 
form, and for the consideration specified in the articles of agreement. 

II. That the said Alabama Emigrating Company, their heirs, &c., shall 
collect the Indians together at such places as the superintendent, under 
the orders of the commanding general, shall direct: and said Indians 
shall be subsisted by them from the day designated by said superintend¬ 
ent for their departure. 

III. That the said Alabama Emigrating Company, their heirs, &c. will 
despatch to the new country aforesaid, by such routes as the superintend¬ 
ent shall point out, parties of one thousand Indians or more, under the 
conduct of such agents as the said Alabama Emigrating Company, their 
heirs, &e. may appoint: the Indians having been first carefully enrolled. 

IV. That the following shall be the ration, and the kind and quantity 
of transportation to which the Indians, Sic. shall be entitled, viz : The 
ration of bread shall be one pound of wheat flour, Indian meal, or hard 
bread, or three-fourths of a quart of corn : the meat ration shall be one 
pound of fresh or three-quarters of a pound of salt meat or bacon ; and 
with fresh meat, tw 7 o quarts of salt to every hundred rations. 

The transportation shall be one five-horse vyagon and fifteen hundred 
pounds of baggage to from seventy to eighty persons. The pro¬ 
vision and transportation shall be of the best of their kind. The aver¬ 
age daily travel shall not exceed from twelve to fifteen miles, to be de¬ 
termined by the officer and surgeon. 

V. That the provisions shall be issued daily, if practicable, and not 
less frequently than every other day, as well whilst at rest as during the 
travel until the day inclusive of arrival at the point of destination west. 
And that there shall be established, immediately, points upon the entire 
route westward at which the provisions are to be issued. 

VI. That the sick, those enfeebled from age or other cause, and young 
children, shall be transported in wagons or on horseback: that those who 



may be pronouneed unable to proceed, may be left on the route, at some 
proper place, and under the care of some person, at the expense of the 
United States. 

VII. That the Indians’ ponies shall be given, from the day of starting 
westward, one half gallon of corn each, provided such disposition, in 
the active operations of their removal, may be made of them, not to’ in¬ 
clude the hauling of wagons before mentioned, as the said Alabama 
Emigrating Company and their heirs, &c., may deem proper ; but that 
they will not be separated from the company to which the owners are 
respectively attached, nor compelled to carry other baggage or persons 
than those belonging to the family of their owners. 

VIII. That the said Alabama Emigrating Company, their heirs, &c., 
shall be entitled to twenty-eight dollars and fifty-eight cents a head, for 
each person transported from the Creek nation to the place of delivery 
before mentioned ; and for all persons who may die or be necessarily 
left on the way, as authorized by article 6 of this contract, an amount in 
proportion to the distance travelled : Provided, That the evidence herein 
required in such cases of arrival westward, &c., is furnished to the pro¬ 
per department. The amount due to the said Alabama Emigrating Com¬ 
pany, their heirs, &c., to be promptly paid at such points as may be pre¬ 
viously indicated by them, and under instructions to be hereafter given 
by the War Department. 

IX. The removal of the Indians being a military operation and under 
the direction of the military authorities, the said Alabama Emigating 
Company, their heirs, &c., shall not coerce them ; all threats and violence 
towards them are prohibited: and they (the Indians) shall be treated 
by the said Alabama Emigrating Company, their heirs, &c. and by the 
agents of the same, with lenity, forbearance, and humanity. 

X. That the said United States will furnish the following agents, viz : 

1st. A Superintendent , whose duty it shall be to remain within the 

limits of the Creek nation, during the proper season for operations un¬ 
der this contract, for the purpose of seeing that its stipulations are fulfilled 
by the parties thereto. He will not be accountable in any way for hi& 
acts to the said Alabama Emigrating Company, their heirs, &c. And that 
such superintendent shall decide whether seventy or eighty or any inter¬ 
mediate number of Indians ought, consistently with the health and com¬ 
fort of them, to be assigned to each wagon. 

2d. Two or more military or other agents , one or more of whom shall 
accompany each party west. 

The duties of these agents shall be, to attend particularly '.o the treat¬ 
ment received by the Indians ; their rations and transportation ; to re¬ 
monstrate against any course of conduct on the part of the agents of the 
said Alabama Emigrating Company, their heirs, &c. inconsistent with the 
letter and spirit of this contract; and if a remedy can be found out, 
in a pecuniary expenditure, to make it; which said expenditure (if 
approved of by the superintendent) shall be deducted from the payments 
be made under this contract to the said Alabama Emigrating Company, 
their heirs, &c. 

3d. A Surgeon for each emigrating party, whose duty it shall be to 
attend to the sick thereof. He shall also be the arbiter in cases of dif¬ 
ference of opinion between the agents of the United States and of the 
said Alabama Emigrating Company, relative to the quality of provisions. 
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the time and place of issuing the same, and the time of starting and 
stopping on the daily travel; and he shall also decide whether invalids 
may be left on the way, and take care that they are provided for agree- 
ble to article 6th of this contract; and enter upon the roll the time and 
place of such occurrence, with the date of decease of all Indians who 
may die on the route. 

4th. A Disbursing Agent in the new Creek country, west of the 
Mississippi, whose duty it shall be to receive the Indians as they arrive, 
to muster them, and to certify upon the roll presented to him by the 
agent of the said Alabama Emigrating Company, their heirs, &c. the 
result of that muster; said muster to take place on the day of arrival (if 
practicable) at the point of destination. 

And that the said Alabama Emigrating Company, their heirs, &c. shall 
render every facility to the aforesaid superintendent, military, medical, 
and disbursing agents, that may be necessary to enable them freely to 
attend to the duties of their several offices. 

XI. That the said Alabama Emigating Company shall hold themselves 
in readiness at all times to proceed in the discharge of their duties under 
this contract, and are to commence the removal of such parties, and at 
such times and places as may be designated by the Superintendent of 
Creek removal, upon notice being given them of time and place of start¬ 
ing and the number of the party to be removed. 

XII. And it is also hereby reserved the United States to annul this 
contract to all intents at any time the aforesaid superintendent, under 
the orders of the general or officer commanding in the Creek country, 
may deem proper, upon a non-compliance therewith, on the part of the 
said Alabama emigrating company : Provided , and it is hereby under¬ 
stood by the contracting parties, that all such matters as’are merely in 
the nature of regulations, and do not affect the pecuniary interests of the 
said Alabama Emigrating Company, their heirs, &c., are saved to the 
United States: and that under all circumstances the United States have 
complete control of their own officers and agents. And further , That 
where infractions of this contract exist, they must be alleged by either 
party at the time of their occurrence, and that no effect whatever is to 
be given hereafter to allegations not thus brought forward. 

Witness our hands and seals this the thirteenth day of August, eigh¬ 
teen hundred and thirty-six. 

JOHN PAGE, 

Captain and Superintendent Creeks, [l. s.' 

J. C. WATSON, [l. s. : 

EDWARD HANRICK, [l. s. : 

WILLIAM WALKER, [l. s. 

ALFRED IVERSON, [l. s. : 

S. M. INGERSOLL, [l. s. 

WAIT S. HOYT, [l. s. 

A. ABERCROMBIE, [l. s. 

GEO. WHITMAN, [l. s/ 

WM. A. CAMPBELL, [l. s. 

JOHN SHACKELFORD, [l. s/ 

Signed, sealed, and delivered, and duplicates exchanged in presence of 
M. W. Batman, 

1st Lieutenant 6th Infantry. 



ST A TEMENT showing the number of Indians now east of the Mis¬ 
sissippi ; of those that have emigrated from the east to the west of that 
river ; and of those within striking distance of the Western frontier. 


I. NAME AND NUMBER OF THE TRIBES NOW EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


1st. Under treaty stipulations to remove west 
of the Mississippi. 




Winnebagoes, - 

Ottowas of Ohio, - 

Potawatomies of Indiana, - 

Chippewas, Ottawas, and Potawatomies, 

Cherokees, - 

Creeks, 

Chickasaws, - 

Seminoles, - 

Appalachicolas, - - 

Ottawas and Chippewas in the peninsula of Mi¬ 
chigan, .... 

4.500 
230 

3,000 

6,288 

16,000 

4,000 

5,400 

2,600 

400 

6.500 

48,918 


2d. Not under treaty stipulations to remove. 



New York Indians, 

Wyandots, - 

Miamies, - - - 

Ottawas and Chippewas of the Lakes, 

4,176 

575 

1,100 

2,564 

8,415 




57,333 





II. NUMBER OF INDIANS WHO HAVE EMIGRATED FROM THE EAST 
TO THE WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Chippewas, Ottawas, and Potawatomies, 
Choctaws, ... 

Quapaws, 

Creeks, - 

Seminoles, - 

Appalachicolas, - 
Cherokees, 

Kickapoos, - 

Delawares, ... 

Shawanees, - 

Ottawas, ... 

Weas, - 

Piankeshaws, - - 

Peorias and Kask'askias, 

Senecas, - 

Senecas and Shawanees, - 


1,712 

15,000 

476 

17,894 

407 

265 

6,072 

588 

,826 

1,272 

200 

222 

162 

132 

251 

211 


45,690 
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III. NUMBER OF THE INDIGENOUS TRIBES WITHIN STRIKING DISTANCE 
OE THE WESTERN FRONTIER. 


Sioux, 

Ioways, 

Sacs, 

Foxes, 

Sacs of the Missouri, 
Osages,* 

Kanzas,* 

Omahas, 

Otoes and Missourias, 
Pawnees, 

Camanches, 

Kioways, 

Maudans, 

Quapaws, 

Minatarees, 

Assinaboins, 

Crees, 

Gros Ventres, 

Crows, 

Caddoes, 

Poncas, 

Arickarees, 

Cheyennes, 

Blackfeet, 


RECAPITULATION. 

Number of Indians now east of the Mississipi, 

Number of Indians who have emigrated from east to west side, 
Number of the indigenous tribes, 

Aggregate, - 


Office of Indian Affairs, 

December 1, 1836. 

C. A. HARRIS, 

Commissioner. 

* The Osages and Kansas residing within the limits of the proposed territory, their num¬ 
bers, amounting to 6,591, have been deducted in the report from the above total, and make a 
part of the 90,148, the population of that territory, leaving the number of indigenous In¬ 
dians, 143,750. 


57,333 

45,690 

150,341 

253.364 


27,500 

1,200 

4,800 

1,600 

500 

5,120 

1,471 

1,400 

1,600 

10,000 

7,000 

1,400 

15,000 

450 

15,000 

8,000 

3,000 

3,000 

4,500 

2,000 

800 

3,000 

2,000 

30,000 

- 150,34r 
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E. 

ST A TEMENT showing the number of Indian Schools ; where estab¬ 
lished ; by whom; the number of teachers and pupils , and the amount 
allowed by the Government. 


No 

Tribes. 

By whom established. 

Where established. 

Number. 

Amount 
allowed. | 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

1 

Choctaws 

Amer. Board Commis. 







Foreign Missions - 

Ah-pah-kah 

1 

28 

$1,690 

2 

Do 

Do 

do * 

1 

20 


3 

Do 

Do 

Eagletown - 

1 

32 


4 

Do 

Do 

Luk-fa-tah creek 

1 

23 


5 

Do 

Do 

Glover’s fork * 

1 

20 


6 

Do 

Do 

Wheelock - 

1 

23 


7 

Do 

Do 

Near Col. Garland’s 

1 

11 


8 

Do 

Do 

Near Clear creek - 

1 

11 


9 

Do 

Do 

Pine Ridge - 

1 

13 


10 

Do 

Do 

West mountain fork * 

1 

15 


11 

Do 

Do 

Red river - * 

1 

18 


12 

Do 

Do 

do - * 

1 

14 


13 

Do 

Treaty of Sept.27,1830 

Choctaw agency 

1 

8 


14 

Do 

Do 

Pushmataha’s district 

1 

23 


15 

Do 

Do 

Oak-fa-liah do - 

1 

20 


16 

Do 

The Choctaw nation - 

Pleasant bluff 

1 

2 


17 

Do 

Do 

Loaf Sugar - 

1 

12 


18 

Do 

Do 

Shawanee village 

1 

30 


19 

Do 

Do 

Fort Towson 

1 

16 


20 

Do 

Do 

Mountain fork 

1 

41 


21 

Chippewas & Ottowas 
r 

Amer. Board Commis. 







Foreign Missions - 

Mackinac 

10 

32 


22 i 

Do 

Do 

Lapointe 

5 

46 


23 

Do 

Do 

Yellow Lake 

4 

35 


24 

Do - A 

Do 

Fond du Lac 

1 

18 


25 

Do 

Do 

]Leech Lake 

1 

7 


26 

Do 

Do 

Sault Sainte Marie - 

1 

18 


27 

Do 

Do 

do - 

1 

42 


28 

Menomonies 

Prot. Episco. Church 

Green Bay - 

6 

82 

500 

29 

Senecas 

Bap. Gen. Convention 

Buffalo Reservation 

6 

115} 


30 

Tuscaroras - 

Do 

New York 

2 

71 ! 


31 

Otlawas 

Do 

do 

3 

12 l 

2,000 

32 

Chippewas - 

Do 

do - 

3 

48 f 


33 

Cherokees * 

Do 

do - 

2 

21J 


34 

Mohegans - 

- 

Connecticut - 

1 

22 

500 

35 

Menomonies, Winne- 







bagoes, &c. 

Catholic Church 

Green Bay - 

1 

71} 


36 

Do 

Do 

L’Arbre Croche 

1 

21 > 

1,000 

37 

Do 

Do 

La Croix 

1 

215 


38 

Penobscots - 

Do 

Quoddy, Maine 

_ 


300 

39 

Shawnees - 

Methodist Society - 

West Mississippi 

3 

44} 


40 

Delawares - 

Do 

do - 

2 

19 1 


41 

Peorias 

Do 

dc 

2 

16 1 


42 

Kickapoos - 

Do 

do - 

2 


400 

43 

Wyandots - 

Do 

do - 

2 

40 | 


44 

Do 

Do 

Little Rapids, Mich. 

1 

20 j 


45 

Do 

1 

Ana Kevi Winaw 

1 

14J 



• Native teachers. 
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No. 

Tribes. 

By whom established. 

Where established. 

Number. | 

Amount 

allowed. 

£ 

«3 

h 

Pupils, 

46 ! 

Souix 


St. Peter’s - 

. 


300 

47 

Omahas 

- - -. 

Upper Missouri 



400 

48 

Otoes and Missourias 

_ - _ 

River Platte 




49 



Tippecanoe, Ind 



300 

50 

Witmebagoes 

- 

Fort Crawford 


— 


51 

Ioways 




1,221 


52 

Choctaws 

Choctaw academy, Ky. 

65 





Potawatomies 

do 

20 





Seminoles - 

do 

6 





Quapaws 

do 

4 





Creeks 

do 

15 





Sacs, Foxes, & others 

do 

16 





Chickasaws - 

do 

13 





Cherokees - 

do 

13 





Miamies 

do 

4 







— 

- 

156 




1 st jdent at law at 

Buffalo 

. 

1 

150 



1 student at law at 

Vermont 

_ 

1 

100 



2 students at law at 

Choctaw academy 

#- 

2 

200 






1,381 

7,840 


Office of Indian Affairs, December 1, 1836. 

C. A. HARRIS, Commissioner. 


F. 

STATEMENT showing the condition of the Civilization Fund. 


Balance to credit of this fund, 1st Jan., 1836, 
Appropriated for 1836, ... 

$11,372 32 
10,000 00 

$21,372 32 

21,372 32 

Deduct— 

Amount of drafts prior to 30th Sept., 1836 
Required for fourth quarter to complete pay¬ 
ments * 

Balance 

4,467 50 

3,222 50 
13,682 32 



Balance to credit of civilization fund 

i 

$13,682 32 


Office of Indian Affairs, 

December 1, 1836. 


C. A. HARRIS, Commissioner. 



STATEMENT showing the amount and disposition of the funds provid¬ 
ed by treaties , for purposes of education. 


Tribes. 

Date of treaty. 

Amount. 


Miamies 

1826, Oct. 23, 

$2,000 

Choctaw Academy. 

Potawatomies 

1826, Oct. 16, 

2,000 

Do. 

Do. 

1827, Sept.24, 

1,000 

Do. 

Do. 

1832, Oct. 27, 

2,000 

Do. 

Winnebagoes 

1832, Sept.15, 

3,000 

Schools in the nation. 

Cbippewas 

1819, Sept.24, 

1,000 

Baptist Gen’IConvent. 

Do. Menomonies 




and others 

| 1827, Aug. 11, 

1,500 

Prot. Episcop.Church. 

Menomonies - 

1831, Feb. 8, 

500 

Do. 

Sacs, Foxes and others 

1830, July 15, 

3,000 

Choctaw Academy. 

Kickapoos 

1832, Oct. 24, j 

500 

Schools in the nation* 

Shawnees &Delawares 

1832, Oct. 26, , 

500 

Do. 

Choctaws 

1830, Sept.27, 

2,500 

Do. 

Do. 

1830, Sept.27, 

10,000 

Choctaw Academy. 

Creeks, east - 

1832, Mar. 24, 

3,000 

Do. 

Cherokees, west 

1828, May 6, 

2,000 

Do. 

Florida Indians 

1823, Sept.18, 

1,000 

Do. 

Quapaws 

1833, May 13, 

1,000 

Do. 

Otoes and Missourias - 

lS33,Sept.ll, 

500 

Schools in the nation. 

Pawnees 

1833, Oct. 8, 

1,000 

Do. 

Chickasaws - 

1834, May 24, 

3,000 

Choctaw Academy. 

Creeks 

1833, Feb. 14, 

1,000 

Do. 

Chippewas, Ottawas, 
and Potawatomies - 

1833, Sept.26, 

inter, on 
700,000 

Schools in the nation. 

Ottawas and Chippewas 

1836,Mgrch28, 

5,000 

Do. 

Do. 

I 1836,March28, 

3,000 

Missions. 


Office of Indian Affairs, 

December 1, 1836. 

C. A. HARRIS, Commissioner. 
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ST A TEMENT showing the quantity of Lands ceded by the Indian tribes 
to the United States , and the amount stipulated to be paid to them 
therefor , since the 4th of March, 1839. 


1 Winnebagoes ... 

2 Chippewas, Ottawas, Sc Potawatomies 

3 Delawares .... 

4 Sacs, Foxes, Sioux, and others 

5 Choctaws .... 

6 Senecas .... 

7 Creeks .... 

8 Senecas and Shawnees 

9 Shawnees .... 

0 Ottowas .... 

1 Wyandotts .... 

2 Menomonees ... 

3 Potawatomies of the Prairies 

4 Potawatomies of the Wabash 

5 Potawatomies of Indiana 

6 Shawnees and Delawares 

7 Kaskaskias and Peorias 

8 Kickapoos .... 

3 Appalachicolas ... 

3 Piankeshaws and Weas 

1 Winnebagoes ... 

2 Sacs and Foxes ... 

3 Chickasaws .... 

t Same .... 

> Ottowas .... 

5 Cherokees west ... 

7 Creeks west ... 

3 Seminoles .... 

3 Qua paws .... 

) Otoes and Missourias 

l Pawnees .... 

I Chippewas, Ottowas, & Potawatomies 
3 Potawatomies ... 
t Band of Potawatomies 

> Same .... 

> Same .... 
r Caddoes .... 

3 Cherokees .... 

> Chippewas of Swan cr’k & Black rir’r 
) Wyandotts .... 

I Four bands of Potawatomies 
- Two bands of Potawatomies 
5 Two bands of Potawatomies 
t Ottowas and Chippewas 

> Band of Potawatomies 

» Same .... 


Aug. 1, 

1829 

2,530,000 

_ 

July 20, 

1829 

4,160,000 

_ 

Aug. 3, 

1829 

5,760 

_ 

July 15, 

1330 

16,256,000 

_ 

Sept. 27, 

1830 

7,796,000 

15,000,000 

Feb. 28, 

1831 

40,000 

67,000 

Mar. 24, 

1832 

5,128,000 

9,000,000 

July 20, 

1831 

39,680 

60,000 

Aug. 8, 

1831 

92,800 

100,000 

Aug. 30, 

1831 

49,917 

34,000 

Jan. 19, 

1832 

16,000 


Feb. 8, 

1831 

3,000,000 

_ 

Oct. 20, 

1832 

1,536,000 

_ 

“ 26, 

“ 

2,626,56o 

_ 

“ 27, 

“ 

737,000 

_ 

“ 26, 

“ 

199,680 

_ 

“ 27, 

“ 

1,920 

96,000 

“ 24, 

“ 

2,048,000 

768,000 

“ 11, 

“ 

5,420 

_ 

“ 29, 

“ 

160,000 

160,000 

Sept. 15. 

, 1832 

2,816,000 

2,000,000 

“ 21, 

1832 

5,760,000 

_ 

Oct. 20, 

1832 

6,422,400 

? - («) 

May 24, 

1834 

_ 

s - y 

Feb. 18, 

1833 

32,000 


Feb. 14, 

1833 

_ 

_ 

Feb. 14, 

1833 

_ 

_ 

May 9, 

1832 

4,032,640 

_ 

May 13, 

1833 

96,000 

96,000 

Sept. 21, 

1833 

_ 


Oct. 9, 

1833 

_ 

_ 

Sept. 26, 

, 1833, 

5,104,960 

5,000,000 

Dec. 16, 

1834 

1,280 

_ 

Dec. 17, 

1834 

2,560 

_ 

July 31, 

1835 

1,280 

_ 

Dec. 10, 

1834 

3,840 

_ 

July 1, 

1835 

1,000,000 

_ 

Dec. 29, 

1835 

7,882,240 

_ 

May 9, 

1836 

8,320 

_ 

Apr. 23, 

1836 

39,200 

_ 

“ 22, 

“ 

6,400 

_ 

“ 22, 

“ 

1,920 

_ 

“ 

“ 

23,040 

_ 

Mar. 28, 

1836 

13,734,000 


“ 26, 

“ 

2,560 

_ 

“ 29, 

“ 

2,560 

' 



93,401,637 

32,381,000 


46,000 
32,640 
(c) 109,400 
(rf) 59,036 
295,500 
254,076 
(e) 40,150 
(/) 112,220 
7,624,289 
1,600 
2,560 
830 
2,400 
86,800 
-5,677,212 

GO 

(A) 

6,559 

2,079 

23,040 

2,309,451 

2,719 

2,719 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Whole number of acres acquired 
Whole number of acres assigned 
Cost of treaties 


93,401,637 

32,381,000 

$67,458,318 


REMARKS. 

(а) Estimated nett proceeds, the whole amount of which they will receive. 

(б) Annuity. 

(c) For adjustment of boundaries. 

(c?) For adjustment of boundaries. 

(e) Boundaries not defined in such manner as will admit of the area of the cession being 
ascertained. 5 

(/) Same. 

(g) Nett proceeds to be paid to the Indians. No estimate of amount can now be made. 
(A) Same. 

Office Indian Affairs, December 1, 1836. 

C. A. HARRIS, Commissioner. 
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